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TEETH AND PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
“ESTE a SMEON ay 830 


SS’ DENTISTS “ 


80, BERNERS STREET, OXFORD STREET, AND 448, STRAND (OPPOSITE 
+ -GHARING CROSS RAILWAY STATION). 


Te artificial teeth are unequalled for economy, durability, comfort, and all purposes 
of articulation and mastication. They are self-adhesive, affording support to loose teeth, rendering 
unnecessary either wires or ligatures, require but one. virit to fit, and are stpsvied at prices 
completely defying competition. Operations of every kind being unnecessary, the most nervous 
patient can be supplied without fear of pain or inconvenieuce. 

Consultation free. Teeth from 5s. Sets from Five to Twenty-five Guineas, warranted. For the 
efficacy, utility, and success of ‘their system, vide “ Lancet.” Daily attendan-e, 3°, Bérners Street, 
Oxford Street ; —— Strand, London; 15, Whitefriargate, Hull; 10, Norfolk Street, Sheffield; 4, East 
Parade, Leeds: and 14, St. Nicholas Street, Scarborough. 
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ding, directions for which have been given by Mons. C. E. Francatelli; it is appreciated as 
is excellent for mothers nursing, and has been used with great success for rearing 


Makes a delicious custard 
a non-inflammatory drink, 
children by hand. 
Sold by most Grocers throughout Great Britain and the Colonies, in 4 lb. packets, 6d. ; in 1 Ib. Canisters, 1s, ; 
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Planufacturers to the Queen, 
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Dr. Lancaster says—‘‘ I am so well pleased with your Corn Flour, that I have given directions for its use 
in my own family.” 


Purchasers are requested to note that every ; 

packet cf this GENUINE article bears the } flu Vp LZ, , FG 

Autograph of our firm, — oO 
Paisley, and 48, Half Moon Street, London, E.C. 
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world, Cannot be put out of order, and is learned in an hour. 
Printed Directions with every Machine. Instructions gratis, All Machin®s warranted. 
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A Popular Book for Ministers, Teachers, Students, and Bible 
Readers generally. 





On May 12th will be Published, in Crown 8vo, 850 pages, price 6s., 
VOLUME I. OF 


THE CRITICAL ENGLISH 
TESTAMENT, 


BEING AN ADAPTATION OF BENGEL’8S GNOMON, WITH NUMEROUS NOTES, SHOWING 
THE PRECISE RESULTS OF MODERN CRITICISM AND EXEGESIS. 


EDITED BY 


Rey, W. L. BLACKLEY, M.A., anv Rev. JAMES HAWES, M.A. 


HE Publisher is desirous of drawing attention to this important 
work, the purpose of which is to enable the English reader, 
with the Authorized Version in his hand, and without any 
knowledge of Greek, to understand the precise results of modern 
criticism in revising the text of the New Testament. It seems 
strange that the English language has been until now without a 
book containing “this information: 





Ti he following extract will serve to show the plan of the work :— 


“ Bengel’s principles of interpretation are cssen- 


tially those which are most approved by the Church | 
hing long discussions, | 


of Christ. His method is, avo 
to point the reader to the text itself; and by directing 
his thoughts, and suggesting points of view, to 
enable him to grasp its full meaning. Hence his 
work has been the delight of four generations of 
Christian scholars; but being in Latin it has never 
reached the mass of the people. 
without revision would be of little value save to 
scholars, 
it was written one hundred and twenty years ago;and 
more mind and toil have been given to Biblical cri- 
ticism and exposition since then than in all time before. 
Their outlines, indeed, have only been drawn more 
clearly ; but many Jesser views have been changed, 
ma veries made. These often supplement 
Bengel; and though in his style of exposition, his 
profound and suggestive anatomy of words and 


thoughts, he still stands unrivalled —though he | 


anticipated the best general features of the latest 
commentaries ; yct he could not anticipate the de- 
tailed results of a century’s research and discussion. 
On the other hand, to rewrite the Gnomon, to re- 


roduce it for to-day, related to the scholarship of | 
866 as the original was to that of 1862—he were bold, | 
He must unite in | 


indeed, who should attempt this. 
himself De Wette’s critical sharpness, Tholuck's vast 


reading, Olshausen’s comprehensiveness of view, and | : 
| in our English version to make it correspond with 


Stier or Neander’s spiritual insight. t 
“The chief value of the Gnomon is in its exposi- 


*.* The Critical. English 
averaging 750 pages each. 


A translation | 


who already have access to the original, For | 


tions of Scripture. We have striven to increase its 
value by adding, in the most condensed form, such cf 
the most valuable remarks of the best modern com- 
mentators as the plan of the Gnomon admits—those 
which open the force of the words of Scripture. These 
are chiefly taken from books not accessible to the 
student who reads only English; but we have also 
made use of works which have been translated, and 
others ge written in English, whenever it seemed 
essential. 

*- In the critical part more radical revision has been 
necessary. Bengel’s honoured labours gave almost 
the first impulse to a course of investigation which 
has since his death revolutionised New Testament 
criticism, and placed it on a firm basis. The vast 
accumulations of manuscript evidence which more 


| recent students, especially Tregelles and Tischendort, 


have brought to establish the text have render 

many of Bengel's discussions, based on fewer and 
less reliable witnesses, worthless, save as illustrations 
of method and facts in the history. of criticism. We 


| have therefore reserved the most important of them 
to answer these ends, and omitted the rest. In 


their 
place we have revised the New Testament text 
throughout, comparing that from which the English 
version was made with the now generally received 
text of Tischendorf (last edition), and have noted in 
the Gnomon every variation which can be expressed 
in a translation, stating the precise change necessary 


the authentic text of the original.” 


‘estament will be completed in thiee volumes, 
Books of this class are, as a rule, high-priced, 


and adapted to the few rather than to the many. But the Publisher means 
this Book to be an exception, and has accordingly fixed the price at 6s. a volume. 


On May 123th—Vol. 1. The Gospels. 
On June Ist—Vol!, Ii. The Acts and the Pastoral Epistics. 
On duly Ist—Vol, IJI, The other Episties and the Apocalypse. 
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By the Rey. E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., 
Professor of Divinity and Chaplain, King’s College. 





In a few days will be Published, Foolscap 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
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~ TESTAMENT. 
Sxrction I—THE GOSPELS AND THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES, 


By HENRY ALFORD, D.D., 
Dean of Canterbury, 











This day is Published, Foolscap 8vo., 4s. 6d. 


THE CHARACTERISTICS OF 
CHRIST’S THACHING. 


By C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D., 
Vicar of Doncaster. 








This day is Published, Foolscap 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


SIMPLE TRUTH SPOKEN TO 
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One of Her Majesty’s Chaplains. 








In a few days will be Published, in Crown 8vo., 
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HIS. LIFE AND MISSION ILLUSTRATED AND APPLIED. 


By the Rev. HUGH MARTIN, M.A., oe 
Free Greyfriars, Edinburgh. ee 
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In May will be published, 


Small crown 8vo., 6s. cloth. 


FAMILIAR LECTURES ON 
SCIENTIFIC SUBJECTS. 


By Sir JOHN F. W. HERSCHEL, Bart. 





In May will be published, 


Post 8vo. 


REMINISCENCES OF A HIGHLAND 
PARISH. 


By NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D., One of Her Majesty’s Chaplains. 





In May will be published, 
Post 8vo. 


THE REIGN OF LAW. 


Essays. 
By the DUKE OF ARGYLL. 





In May will be published, 
Two Vols:, post 8vo. 


DAYS OF YORE. 


By SARAH TYTLER, Author of “Citoyenne Jacqueline.” 





In May will be published, 


Small crown 8vo., 6s. 


‘THOUGHTS AND OPINIONS. 


By MATTHEW BROWNE. 
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STRAHAN’S POPULAR TREASURE-BOOKS, 





On May 15th, will be Published, Small Crown 8vo, Neat Cloth, 3s. 6d., 


THE TREASURE-BOOK OF DEVOTIONAL 
READING. 


Br BENJAMIN ORME, M.A. 





The following Works are in preparation for publication in this series :— 


THE TREASURE-BOOK OF PRAISE AND 
THANKSGIVING. 





-- THE TREASURE-BOOK OF CONSOLATION 
FOR THE AFFLICTED. 





THE TREASURE-BOOK OF SCRIPTURE FACTS. 


THE TREASURE-BOOK OF GOOD. MEN’S 
PRAYERS. 


THE TREASURE-BOOK OF GOOD MEN’S 
THOUGHTS. 





THE TREASURE - BOOK OF COUNSELS FOR 
FAMILY GUIDANCE. 


And several others. 





Tapes Treasure-Books will explain themselves when they appear, and, it {8 
hoped, will justify their title at the same time. It is enough to give a general 


assurance now that the» several works will be efficiently edited, and will be neatly 
printed and bound. In ree Sa ys of: their preparation, George Herbert’s maxim 
will be kept in view, that ‘* Wares pleasantly produced are half sold,” 
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| . LIVES OF INDIAN OFFICERS. 
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In May will be Published, crown 8vo, 


BIOGRAPHICAL STUDIES. 
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By the Rev. HARRY JONES, M.A. 





In May will be Published, 


ESSAYS. 


By DORA GREENWELL, 
Author of “The Patience of Hope.” 
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FAMILY PRAYERS FOR THE 
CHRISTIAN YEAR. 


By HENRY ALFORD, D.D.,, 
Dean of Canterbury. 





Immediately will be published, feap. 8vo., 
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Professor of Divinity, King’s College. 
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NEW PRIZE AND GIFT BOOKS FOR YOUTH. 













HE following New Books are being prepared in a style suitable 
a for presentation purposes. They will be ready early in June. 
| Their price will be 3s. 6d. neat cloth, gilt. 


yg 


l *% 
BS THE ROMANCE OF CHARITY. 







2 
PEEPS AT FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 






“y THE CURRENT COIN OF THOUGHT. 






cae + 
a CURIOUS FACTS ABOUT INSECTS. 


4 


5 
SAINTS TO YOUTH CONCERNING RELIGION. 






6 
ERRANDS OF MERCY. 







7 
TRUTH IN TALES. 





| pi 
) THE DISCOVERIES OF THE ASTRONOMER, REVEALING “GOD'S 
“ GLORY IN THE HEAVENS.” 






Ber 9 
LIVES AND DEEDS WORTH KNOWING ABOUT. 






10 
CHAPTERS IN SCIENCE FOR BOYS. 






ll 
BEGINNING LIFE. (New Edition.) 





12 
THE OLD LIEUTENANT AND HIS SON. 


eo 13 
oon THE EARNEST STUDENT. (New Edition.) 


(New Bdition.) 

















. And the following Books for younger persons are also being 
prepared, in styles suitable for School Prizes, price 2s. 6d. each. 






» They, too, will be ready early in June. 


+ 






1 
DEALINGS WITH THE FAIRIES. By George MacDonald. 






2 
LILLIPUT LEVEE. (New Edition.) 






3 
THE WASHERWOMAN'S FOUNDLING. By W. Gilbert. 





4 
“THE WILL_O’ THE WISPS ARE IN TOWN.” By Hans Christian 
Andersen. 





5 
EDWIN’S FAIRING. 
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New Works and New Editions. 


a 


Demy 8vo., 7s. 6 


THE RESOURCES and. PROSPECTS of 
AMERICA, Ascertained during a Visit to the States in the Autumn of 1865, 
By Sir 8. Mortox Pero, Bart., M.P. 


“It deals entirely with the material and commercial capabilities of the pomatey and, as these are points on 
which it is almost impossible to take too sanguine a view, the book is likely to be equally acceptable on both 
sides of the Atlantic. 1t is divided into eight sections, comprising Population, Agriculture, Manufacture, 
Minerals, Commerce, Railroads, the South and its Future, and Finance, and furnishes with regard to each 
facts and stat.stics later than erat a Tepresesited, and which are set forth with the clearness and skill of a 
practical mind.’e-Zimes, April 

Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


“THE LIFE and LIGHT of MEN.” By 


Joun Younc, LL.D. (Edin.), Author of “The Christ of History.” 
Now ready, with 70 Illustrations, smal] 4to, 14s. 


EASTWARD. By Norman Macleod, DD. 


One of Her Majesty’s Chaplains. 


“It is the most e eh ip dea book on the Holy Land we have ever read.”— Nonconformist. 

** We have derived much pleasure | ay h the a. me & narrative which is at times as serious as a minister 
can make anything, and humorist can realy be. Were we to search 
the emer e we doubt whether such 2 genial travelling companion as Dr. Macleod could be found, and many 
Pas _ ~ “5 travelling ‘Eastward’ with b e general reader will probably learn more from 

Ss way of SE than he could ‘from the most precise explanation and enunciations of the 
Shasta proser.”"—Pre: 
_ “Dr. Macleod’s Podteon of his travels is both entertaining and instructive.”— Times. 





Post.8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE PARABLES Read in the Light of 


the Present Day. By Tuomas Gurunie, D.D 


2 vols., fep. 8vo, 12 


ALFRED HAGART’S HOUSEHOLD. 
By Avtexanper Smirn, Author of “A Life Drama,” &e. 


“The author paints with the most ‘ordinary colours, but he has Ople’s receipt for mixing them ‘ with 
brains.’ Itis his skill not only in selecting the most attractive and suggestive traits of character, but in 
expevenie them in the most graceful and suggestive languag age, that gives unusual interest to ‘ Alfred Hagart’s 
Househotl The author has the poet’s power of translating —— what he interprets from nature, of 
condensing va e feelings into tangible and graceful shape, and of mirroring by a simile what description 
would render inadequately. - ‘Mr Smith invests the simplest every-day characters and incidents with 
a = and ne which charm us."—Pall Mati Gazette. 

In its way it is a sort of prose idyl, as dramatic in its details as ‘ Hermann and Dorothea.’"—Atheneum. 

“ This is a most interesting and delightful novel—a bit of real, genuine, palpitating human life.” 

Jaledonian Mercury. 

““We want novelists with a touch of poetry inthem. .We want novelists whose love of the poetic will 
preserve them from sensational absurdities. Such a novelist we find in Mr. Smith.”—Press. 

“ No one can read ‘ Alfred Hagart's Household ' without a sense of keen enjoymeat.*—Guardian. 


THE WORKMAN AND THE FRANCHISE. 
Demy 8yo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


CHAPTERS from ENGLISH HISTORY, 
on the REPRESENTATION and EDUCATION ot the PEOPLE. 


PEOPLE'S EDITION, in Smaller Type. Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. 
“This is a book whose influence on all the great formative principles which go to determine political 
oer will only be underrated by the shallowest and most ignorant criticism.”—Spectator. 
Ag ther clergyman has done anything like so much as Mr. Maurice to raise the standard of the intelli- 
ie oF the working-man or to promote his general welfare. When, therefore, he exposes a deliberate 
opinion that the country eet eee by admitting the higher working-class within the pale of the franchise, 
mportant ee is delivered by a most important witness. ’—Atheneum. 


Demy 4to. 16s. cloth gilt. 


MILLAIS’S ILLUSTRATIONS. A Col- 


lection of Drawings on Wood. By Joun Everett Mitvais, R.A. 


“Foremost among the Illustrated Books deserves to be named Mr. Millais ‘Collected Mlustrations.’ Mrz 
— has qualities as an artist with which few authors can dare a comparison. What these qualities sre 
Lo be inferred from the fact that here are his best illustrations collected together, separate from the text to 
hich they belonged. They are works ofart that need no Jetterpress—no comment: they speak for them- 
sohves: and have an interest by themselves. They nearly all display extraordinary power, and some of them 
are in their way quite perfect."—Times, 
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New Works and New~-Editions. : 


Now Complete, in Five Volumes, demy 8yo, £8. 


| THE COLLECTED WRITINGS OF 


> of a EDWARD IRVING. Edited by his Nephew, the Rev. G. CARLYLE, M.A. 
f 1865, ~ x *.* More than one-half of these Writings are now printed for the first time. 
: 4 s PR Irving had the power of reaching the true sublime, and the English language can show no more 


< egg specimens of religious eloquence than those that are contained in these Collected Writings.” 


oints on “= 
} “ be 
A. both 4 Ms frving, almost alone among recent men, lived his sermons and preached his life. His words, more than 
i to a ~. > those of any other modern speaker, were ‘life passed through the fire of thought,’ bs oy 58 out his inmost 
skill of a wa and thts it is that makes his writings read like a prolonged and ideal biography.” arene Review. 
3 > The greatest preacher the world has ever seen since apostolic times.”"*=—Blackwood's M 
x Post 8vo, 68. 


By © MISCELLANIES FROM THE COL. 


i LECTED WRITINGS OF EDWARD IRVING. 
) D ae Tenth Thousand. Small 8vo, 5s. 
. 7 $ 


* THE QUEEN'S ENGLISH. STRAY 


NOTES ON SPEAKING AND SPELLING. By Henry Atrorp, D.D., Dean 








minis ss 

ae a of Canterbury. 

why en 2 “Ve ible and valuable.”—National Review, 

a8 of the “This yolume.ought to be well studied by writers and speakers.” —Morning Post. 


“A volume full of suggestive be to speakers and writers. The Dean's '8 stray notes are very amusing, 
and very instructive too. Guar’ 
R * The public ought to be much obliged to Dean Alford for this useful and entertaining work." —Zdinburgh 
eview, 


4 Small 8yvo, 5s. 


of / MEDITATIONS: IN ADVENT, ON 


© " CREATION, ON PROVIDENCE. By Hever Atrorp, D.D.4 Dean of Can- 


ee terbary. 
1D, 4 Second Edition, Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
am #2 LETTERS from ABROAD. By HENRY 
but in ». ALFORD, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. 
ree , & “ Well worn as is the subject of Italian travel, Dr. Alford has managed to produce a work of great freshness. 
sription 2 ; . «. Heis aided by his really remarkable power of description. Of thé present state of a, and of religion 
ts with Ee there, he gives a striking account, and not, as we believe, the least over-coloured.” 
% i. **As the seAson approaches, and the highway of Italian travel will be thro’ sy ah are sure our 
num v readers who contemplate a trip to Rome me! the South, to Central or Northern Italy, mill ag here a Very 
~ kind, genial, and entertaining companion, who will show them What to see, and how to t. At the same 
ercury 4 time, stay-at-home travellers will read the volume with interest ; and the Anedription of the as and shames 
tic will . _.. of Rome—still oiee Rome—will we trust confirm in many minds a hearty determination to resist the 
; P | advent of Romish imposture in our own country.”—Letectic Keview. 
bo ~ 
: 2 Fourth Edition, containing many Pieces now first collected, Small 8vo, 5s. 
- <= THE POETICAL WORKS of HENRY 
Y ee. ALFORD, Dean of Canterbury. 
bes * 
Bh a 
2 ‘ Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 
: g SERMONS AND EXPOSITIONS, By 
ubieal a a the late JOHN ROBERTSON, D.D., Glasgow Cathedral. 


: * “Dr. Robertson had not a superior among the Scotch Clergy : for manly grasp of mind, for tes and point 
intelli- 4 ~ . intreating his subject, he had hardly an equal. Letit be added that a more genial, kindly, liberal-minded 
| . and honest man never walked this earth.”—/‘raser's Magazine. 


Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE VICARIOUS SACRIFICE, 


ol- GROUNDED ON PRINCIPLES OF UNIVERSAL Shite SSS ae By 
Horace Busuyett, D.D., Author of “Natare and the Supernatural,” &c., &c. 

> Me “One of the yen exhaustive and powerfully written works on the atonement which has been published 

i ‘36 in our day. No more forcible or effective attempt to set forth the real doctrines_ of the New Testament on 

oat tb this central trath oS the Christian system has ever been made.” —Morning Star. 
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New Works and New Editions. 


Second Edition. . Crown 8vo, 6s. 


CHRIST AND HIS SALVATION, 


In Sermons Variously Related Thereto. By Horace Busunext, D.D. 


“These sermons are distinguished from the ordinary discourses of the pulpit by being the product not 
merely of religious faith and feeling, but of religious genius.” —Atlantic Monthly. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


NATURE and the SUPERNATURAL, 


As together constituting the one System of God. By Horace Busune tt, D.D., 
Author of “The New Life,” &c. 


“Itis a work of great ability, and full of thought which is at once true and ingenious.” —Zdinburgh Review. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


The NEW LIFE. By Horace Bushnell, D.D. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


CHRISTIAN NURTURE. By Horace 


Busunet1, D.D. 


Two Volumes, post 8vo, 14s. 


HENRY HOLBEACH : Student in Life and 


Philosophy. A Narrative and a Discussion. With letters. to Mr. Matthew 
Arnold, Mr, Alexander Bain, Mr. Thomas Carlyle, Mr. Arthur Helps, Mr. G. 
H. Lewes, Rey. H. L. Mansel, Rev. F. D. Maurice, Mr. John Stuart Mill, Rev. Dr. 
J. H. Newman, and others. 


““Mr. Holbeach’s volumes have remarkable merits, nor are they like so many books of the kind, 
dull and wearisome. . The writer can enliven his subject, and possesses some quiet humour.” —Atheneum. 

“ The brave manner in which mere utilitarianism, materialism, positivism, and authority are grappl 
with, convinces the reader that he is in the hands of one who has read extensively and ghought profoundly 
on all the terrible questions of the day.—British Quarterly Review. 

“The author seems to be a man of sweet and serious mind, quick to be moved by great ideas, and with 
native affinities with what is delicate and exquisite. The book is one which will speak pleasantly to the 
cultivated reader.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

, “Inthe picture of the obscure Puritan colony there are touches worthy of George Eliot.”"—Spectator. 

** We have never been more puzzled than in the attempt to give our readers a just idea of this remarkable 

book.” — Guardian. 


Twenty-Sixth Thousand, Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


THE RECREATIONS of a COUNTRY 
PARSON. First Series. Popular Edition. 


“Tt is impossible not to be pleased with the ‘ Recreations of a Country Parson,’ or to feel otherwise than 
on the best possible terms with the Author.”—Saturday Review. is 


Thirty-Fourth Thousand, Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


COUNTRY PARSON. By the Author of “ Recreations of a Country Parson.” 
“ Many of them are exquisite essays on the subjects of which they treat; and in all there is a clearness 
and a simplicity, combined with the evidence of an original genius, which cannot fail to delight and instruct 
the reader.”— Morning Post, 


Seventeenth Thousand, Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


COUNSEL and COMFORT, Spoken from 


a City Pulpit. By the Author of ‘ Recreations of a Country Parson.” 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d.; Pocket Edition, 2s. 


PRAYING AND WORKING. By 


the Rev. W. Fiemine STevENSON. 


“The story of the lives of noble and devoted men. . . . . . This record of men’s faith in God's help 
gs iy read. with interest and sympathy, for it touches the electric chain with which we are darkly 
nd."—Atheneeum. 

* * Praying and Working’ will be found more interesting than any novel."—Daily Review. 
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New Works and New Editions. 


SIX MONTHS AMONG the CHARITIES 


OF EUROPE. By J. pe Lierpr. 2 Vols., post 8vo, with Illustrations, 22s. 


“ Mr. de Liefile’s book is readable, interesting, stimulating. It shows how moral energy will overcome 
obstacles that seem enormous, how faith and enthusiasm mo )ve mountains.’ "—Fortnightily Review. 


THEOLOGY AND LIFE. By the Rev. 


KE. H. Prumerne, M.A. Professor of Divinity, King’s College, London. 


“There is a degfee of freshness and of originality about Mr. P lumptre’s sermons, which is wanting in 
a large majority of discourses, They contain the ring of true metal, and are of intrinsic value independently 
of their suit to thei liate purpose of their delivery.’ "_Press. 


PROFESSOR PLUMPTRE’S TRANSLATION OF THE! 


TRAGEDIES OF SOPHOCLES. 


Witn a Brocrapuicat Essay. Two Vols., crown 8vo, 12s. 


“Let us say at once that Professor Plumptre has not only surpassed the previous. translators of 
Sophocies, but has produced a work of singular merit, not les s remarkable for its felicity than its fidelity ; 
a really readable and enjoyable version of the old plays.”—fad/ Mall Gazette. 


OUTLINES OF THEOLOGY. 


By ALEXANDER VINET. Post 8yo, 8s. 


OUTLINES OF PHILOSOPHY AND 
LITERATURE. By AtexanperR VINEr. Post 8vo, 8s. 


“These volumes are of great merit and extreme interest. The editor, M. Astie, has done his work with 
rare skill, and has succeeded in giving us a remarkable embodiment of M. Vinet’s thinking on the several 
subjects that- -_pass under review.”—British Quarterly Review. 


IDYLS AND LEGENDS of INVERBURN. 
By Ropert Bucuanan, Author of “ Undertones.” Small 8yo, 5s. 


“ As far as my judgment goes, this is genuine poetry; very sweet and noble in its feeling, very true and 
simple in expression.”—From Article on Robert Buchanan, by G. H. Lewes, in the Fortnightly Review. 


UNDERTONES. _ By Robert Buchanan. 


Second Edition. Revised and Enlarged. Small 8vo, 5s. 
“Poetry, and of a noble kind.” —A thenceum. 


MAN AND THE GOSPEL, By 


Tuomas Gururig, D.D., Author of the “‘ Gospel in Ezekiel,” &c. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


SPEAKING TO THE HEART. _ By 


Tuomas Guturig, D.D., Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. Pocket Edition, 2s. 


CHRIST THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD. 


By C.J. Vaucuan, D.D., Vicar of Doncaster . Small 8vo, 4s, 6d. 


PLAIN WORDS ON CHRISTIAN 


LIVING. By C. J. Vavenan, D.D., Vicar of Doncaster. Third Edition. 
Revised and Enlarged, small 8yo, 4s. 6d. 


A YEAR AT THE SHORE. A 
Companion Book for the Sea-side. By Puitre Henry Gossp, F.R.S. With 
Thirty-six Illustrations by the Author, printed in Colours by Leighton Brothers, 
Crown 8vo., 9s. 

“ A delicious book deliciously illustrated."—Julustrated London News, 


PAPERS FOR THOUGHTFUL GIRLS; 
WITH ILLUSTRATIVE SKETCHES OF SOME GIRLS’ LIVES. By 
Saran Tytter. With Illustrations by J. E. Miziais, R.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
elégant, 5s. 


“ It is long since we opened a book which so thoroughly commends itself to our judgment as this. 
+. It has delighted our paternal souL . . Fathers be sure you, buy this book as your next present 
to your daughters, whatever their years, and do not wait for birthdays.”"—The Patriot. 
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’'§S MAGAZINES 


FOR MAY. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


THEOLOGICAL, LITERARY, AND SOCIAL. 
Half-a-Crown, Monthly. 


Contents. 





Puinosopny_anp TaroLtoey. By the Rev. Pro- 
fessor Mansel 


MOoNTAbAMRER?T ON Mow reer Z 1% THE Bast AND 
Tar WEsT. hy the Rev. W. 


@. Lake, M.A, 
beaut 4 = By the Rev. Edward T. Vaughan, 


CuristiAN Ant. Part IT, . By the Rey. R. St. John 
Tyrwhitt, M.A, 


SenuBEeR?T AND CHoPpin. . By the Rev. H. R. Haweis. 
viet In ZooLoey,. By the Rev. H. b. Tristram, 


Notices or Booxs. 


GOOD WORDS. 


Sixpence Monthly, Illustrated. 


Edited by NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D., 


one of Her Majesty’s Chaplains. 


Contents. 


Maponna oe a Story of Modern English 
Life. Ys. eo hant. With an Illustra- 
tion. Chaptors Hii., XIX., XX., XXL 
Tue Curp’s etic LESSON. 

A Visit To THE ANDAMAN Istanps (the Convict 
Settlement for India). By a Government 
Commissioner. With Illustrations; 

QuakeR Puinanturory. . By the Author of 
“ Quaker Millinery.” 

Uncnanaina. By Dora Greenwell. With an 
Tiustration. 

THE LONELINESS OF Suxr. By the Editor. 





The Otpest Story my THE WoRLD. By the 
Rev. J. J. Stewart Perowne, B.D. 

SUMMER IN THE City. By M. J. James. 

WEATHER ay May. By Arthur Mitchell, M:D., 
F.R. 

PERACEe AFTER Srorm. With an Illustration. 

Tue Hapsr CaRAvVAN FRoM Damascus. By E 
T. Rogers, H, M. Consul at Damaseus. 

VILEAGE Hospifats. By Andrew Wynter, M.D 
With Illustrations. 

PResIUDICE IN Matrers or Rexicion. By W. 
G, Blaikie, D.D. 


ll. 


THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE. 
EDITED BY THOMAS GUTHRIE, D.D. 
Sevenpence Monthly, Illustrated. 


Contents, 


Ses oF E. hin Neronsournoop. By the , 
T—XX. With Illustration. | 
By an East-End | 


or, Methods to do | 
VIT,—Perseverance 


Tur Cay P Sais Weary, 
Blacksmith. 

Our FaTuer’s Business; 
Good. By the Editor, 
in Well-doing. 

Tun gay OF THE ReroRMATION, By Isabella 


THe OLD TEstaMent SaBBATH IN THEORY AND 
in Practice. By J, H. » D.D. 

Tus NosiemMan’s Son, By the Rey. J H. Clark. 

A Lecture From A Window. By Andrew 
Whitgift. With an Iustration. 


= 


A MAGAZENE OF TALES, TRAVELS, 


Diving ProvipENce. By the Rev. A. W. 
Thorold, M A. 

Presupice. By the Author of “Studies for 
Stories.’ Part IE. (to be continued.) 

On tHE Rock. With an Illustration. 

THE WatLpenses. By the Rev. D, K. Guthrie. 
Part Ii. 

A Frast or Isnaxc. By John de Liefde. 

SEeLF-WILL. 

A Visit To THE Ravup Havs.at Horn. 
Rev. William Arnos, 

Tux SURPRISE OF THE CHRISTIAN’s Env. By C. 
J. Vaughan, D.D. 


By the 


| Norges ror READERS OvuT OF THE WAY. 


ARGOSY. 


ESSAYS, AND POEMS. 


Sixpence Monthly, Illustrated. 


Contents. 


. 


Guirritn GauNr. By Charles Reade. Chaps. 
XIX.—XXVI._ With an Illustration. 

A Spring CuHanson,- By Alexander Smith. 

THE a AND Pts INHABITANTS. By Arminius 


A Danwting ARISTOCRAT. By John Ruffini. 
Tee, ‘iston or Sunk Hamin. By Isa Craig. 


Mr. CARLYLE AT Epinpurcn. By Alexander 
Smith. 

FATHER GILES OF BALLYMoy. 
Trollope. 

A MorninG 
Voyager. 

Tue BacHELOR DakAms. 


By Anthony 
IN CopENHAGEN. By Our Idle 


By Robert Buchanan. 





Strahan & Co., Magazine-Publishers, 148, , Strand, London. 
Sold by all Booksellers. ' 
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* An Argosy doth ride our roaring Strand, 
Spicing the wind, and freighted with the spoils 
Mf all the Orient.” Oup Puar. 


RGOSY 


Sixpence Monthly, Illustrated. 

















4 HE First Volume of this new Magazine, which 
ae, bears somewhat the same relation to other 
Magazines that the pleasure yacht bears to other ships, 
Swill be ready in a few days, in neat cloth, price 4s. 6d. 


It will contain the First Half of 





CHARLES READE’S NEW STORY 


GRIFFITH GAUNT 


OR, JEALOUSY 















3 And Numerous Contributions by 

»’ ANTHONY TROLLOPE, JEAN INGELOW, 

‘MRs, OLIPHANT, HENRY KINGSLEY, 

ALEXANDER SMITH, ARMINIUS VAMBERY, 

TTHEW BROWNE, GEORGE MACDONAED, 

OBERT BUCHANAN, ISA CRAIG, 

CES POWER COBBE, WILLIAM ALLINGHAM, 

(OHN RUFFINI, AMELIA B, EDWARDS, 

CHRISTINA G, ROSSETTI, SYDNEY DOBELL, ; 


ETC:, ETC,, ETC. 











LONDON: STRAHAN AND CO.,, 
AND SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Sunday Magazine Advertising Shect for May, 1909, 
Now ready, Vol. I., 670 pages Royal 8vo., Price 10s. 6d., cloth, 


THE 


CONTEMPORARY} 
REVIEW. 


Theological, Hiterary, and Social. 


HE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW numbers among its Contributors 
those who, holding loyally to belief in the Articles of the Christian 
Faith, are not afraid of Modern Thought in its varied aspects and demands, 
and scorn to defend their faith by mere reticence, or by the artifices too 
commonly acquiesced in. 





Among the Contributors to the First Volume (now complete) are: 


ALFORD, HENRY, D.D., Dean of { PEROWNE, Rev. J.J. STEWART, B.D, 
Canterbury. : PLUMPTRE, the Rev. E. H., M.A. 
BLAKESLEY, the Rev. Canon. REICHEL, C. P., D.D. 


CHEETHAM, the Rev. Professor, King’s | ROBERTSON, the Rev. Canon. 
College. STEVENSON, Rev. W. FLEMING: 
DORNER, Dr. J. A., Berlin. STANLEY, A. P., D.D., Dean of 

FREMANTLE, the Rey. W. H., M.A. Westminster. 
HOWSON, J. S., D.D. TRISTRAM, the Rey. H. B., M.A. 
MANSEL, the Rev. Professor, Oxford, | TULLOCH, the Rev. Principal. 








Among the Subjects treated in the First Volume (now complete) are :— 


RITUALIsM AND‘ THE ECCLESIASTICAL Law. | THE EpucaTION OF WoMEN. 
THe PxHILosopuy of THE CONDITIONED: | THEODORE PARKER AND AMERICAN UNI- 
Sir Wirt1am Hamitton anp Joun §. TARIANISM. 
Mitt. ‘ Cuvurcu Hymy-Books. 
Mopern GREECE. Tur Freest CHURCH IN CHRISTENDOM. 
CHRISTIAN ART. | MopERN THEORIES CONCERNING THE LIFE 
Epvucation AND ScHOOoL. | . OF JESUS. 
Dr, Pusey on DanteL THE PROPHET. | Untversiry Rerorm 1 RELATION 10 
InDIAN QUESTIONS. THEOLOGICAL Stupy. 
Sunpay. Dr. Pusry’s ‘ Errenicon.’ 
FREDERICK WILLIAM ROBERTSON. PASTORAL WoRK. 
CONVOCATION. Tue Conscience CLAuseE. 
Becket LitvERATURE, OriGines EVANGELICZ2. 
Frencu AisTuetics. Dean STANLEY ON THE HEBREW KINGS | 
CxyurcH GOVERNMENT IN THE CoLonies. | AND PROPHETS. ; 
RATIONALISM. PoLitico-EccLEesiasTICAL QUESTIONS OF 
Mopekrn Portrait Painting. | THE Day 1n-Iratcy. a 


STRAHAN & CO., MAGAZINE-PUBLISHERS, 
AND SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
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THE CITY OF GLASGOW 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
CAPITAL, £600,000. EXISTING ASSURANCES, £2,885,000. REVENUE, £112,000. 
Accumulated and Invested Funds, Half-a-Million. 


THIS COMPANY offers to the Public the combined advantages of Perfect Security, Moderate 
Premiums, Liberal Participation in Profits, and Great Freedom in respect of 
Foreign Residence and Travel. 














NEW SYSTEMS OF ASSURANCE. 

| og addition to the ordinary methods of assurance, Policies are issued on the DECREASING TERMINATING 

PREMIUM SYSTEM, now introduced by this Company, under which the original premiums are reduced by 
one-fourth every ten years, ceasing altogether with the fortieth payment,—a method very suitable to Assurers who 
may wish to be relieved from payments as life advances and other claims arise; and the HALF PREMIUM 
SYSTEM, under which Assurances can be effected at half rates for five years, without any debt being created on the 
Policy,—a plan designed to answer the requirements of persons of limited but progressive incomes. 
NOTE — The po in past years make it highly probable that an Assurer, under a Policy with participation on the 

ecreasing 


erminating Premium System, will have it in his power to obtain relief from all payments after 
the twentieth, by a@ surrender of a portion of his Bonus additions. 





LONDON—12, KING WILLIAM STREET. 


‘INHULS CNVITHUONISTM ‘SS—NITAING 


GLASGOW—40, ST. VINCENT PLACE. EDINBURGH—21, 8ST. ANDREW SQUARE, 





PRIZE MEDALS, London, 1851 and 1862; New York, Paris, and Dublin. 


FRY’S 
CHOCOLATE FOR EATING 


in STICKS, DROPS, &c., is rapidly increasing in public favour. It is very delicious and sustaining, and is thus peculiarly adapted for 
persons requiring light refreshment in a portable and convenient form. Being very pure and wholesome, Fry’s Chocolate for Eating is 
strongly recommended for children, with whom it is a universal favourite. 


FRY'S CHOCOLATE CREAMS 


ARE AN EXCEEDINGLY DELICIOUS SWEETMEAT. 


Fry’s Chocolate for Eating, in great variety, and Fry’s Chocolate Creams, are also sold in Fancy Boxes from 6d. each; very suitable for 
Presents, Christmas Trees, &c. May be had at the Crystal Palace, at various Railway Refreshment Rooms, and of Grocers, Confectioners, 
&c., throughout the United Kingdom, 


The DUBLIN MEDAL has been awarded to J. S. Fry & Sons, for ‘ ExcetLenr Quanity oF CHOCOLATE.’ 
The Jury remark, ‘The Chocolate of Messrs. Fry & Sons is A VERY PURE SUBSTANCE.’ 


WAVERLEY PEN 


rn 7 y 
MPORTANT TO WRITERS, CLERGYMEN, BUSIN#SS-MEN, WRITERS FOR THE PRESS, 
TEACHERS, &c.—The manufacturers of the WAVERLEY PENS to draw the attention of the public to the superiority of the 
Waverley Pen for all [moe gm of quick writing. The use of the Waverley Pen does not fatigue the hand, though used for many hours ata 
time. It is the only steel pen that can be used with freedom on rough paper. This pen has had the largest sale of any pen ever made. 
Though made only a few months, many millions of them have been sold, and hundreds of satisfactory notices have appeared in the public 
press. This pen is patent, and parties are cautioned against buying any without trade mark, the Sword and the Pen. Traders are cautioned 
against buying any infringement of this patent, as they are liable in so doing. To be had, wholesale and for export, from MACNIVEN and 
CAMERON, 97, Newgate Street, London, and 23, Blair Street, Edinburgh, Established 1770. Waverley Pen, 1s. per box; by post, ls. 2d. 


LOCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINES, 
“He , 1-7-0 


eis ae COMPLETE, 


£ 
Noiseless. "243, 
Compact. *» 
Effective. 


THE BRITISH SEWING 


: ~ MACHINE COMPANY (LIMITED), 
| BRITANNIA WORKS, GLASGOW; LONDON DEPOT, 71, OXFORD STREET (nearly opposite the Pantheon)- 

















Sewing Machine, 
Size 18 in. x 13 in. 


(PILBEAM’S PATENT), 


Forms the only complete Portable 


Yn 


THE “ALEXANDRA,” 


“VICTORIA” FOLDING CABINET 

















| The Bditor of Taz Sunpay Macazine, while deeply grateful for the kind tone that characterizes the numberless letters addressed to him, begs to intimate thut’ lu 
cannot undertake to answer them all, nor to be responsible for the return of the MSS. forwarded by volunteer writers. 
*,* AU Communications respecting the insertion of Advertisements to be addressed to Messrs. Ross & Co., 7, Burleigh Street, Strand, London. 
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PURE SOAP 


FOR THE HOUSEHOLD: PURER AND BETTER CANNOT BE MADE THAN 
TYSON & CO”S PALE WAX SOAP. 
TYSON & CO.’S BROWN WAX SOAP. 


Tyson & Co.’s entire Manufacture—Pale, Crown, and Brown Soa ee > of the best and purest ingredients— 
ean be confidently recommended to Families as being grateful to the ; lasting, efficient, and Eatery in use ; and 
such as will not injure clothes. 

Observe that the name ‘‘Tyson & Co.” is stamped on every bar, and that all warranted perfectly free from Cocoa-nut 
oil, Silicate or Waterglass, Clay, Glue, Colouring, and every extraneous substance, 


SOLD BY GROCERS AND CHANDLERS. 
TYSON, RICHMOND, & JONES, VAUXHALL SOAPERY, LIVERPOOL. 


5p ARopal Command. 
METALLIC “PEN MAKER Hoare TO THE ¢ QUEEN. 
IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT! 


JOSEPH GILLOTT, 
PATENT STEEL PEN MANUFACTURER, 


VICTORIA WORKS, GRAHAM STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 


REGS to inform the Commercial World, Scholastic Institutions, and the Public generally, that, by a novel application 
of his unrivalled Machinery for making Steel Pens, he has introduced a wew serrxs of his useful produetions, which, for BXOBLLENCE 
OF — QUALITY OF MATERIAL, and, above all, CHEAPNESS IN PRICE, must ensure universal approbation, and defy competition. 

bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of quality ; and they are put up im boxes containing one gross each, with label 
outaide, oo the facsimile of his signature. 


At the request of numerous persons engaged in tuition, J. G. has introduced his WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, which 
are especially — to their use, being of different degrees of flexibility, and with fine, medium, and broad points, suitable for the ‘various 
kinds of Writing ht in Schools, 
Sold Retail by all Stationers and Booksellers. Merchants and wholesale Dealers can be supplied at the Works, Granam Srnaer, Brr- 
MINGHAM ; at 91, JouN Street, New York ; and at 37, GracecnuRcH Srresr, Lonpon. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 


PATENT CORN FLOUR, 


WARRANTED PERFECTLY PURE. 


MUCH RECOMMENDED 


FOR CHILDREN’S DIET. 


To obtain extra profit by the sale, counterfeit cheap kinds are sometimes offered instead 
of Brown & Polson’s. 


“JOHN BROWN,” “JOHN POLSON,” 
Is signed by the makers on each package. 

















BROWN AND POLSON’S 


PATENT POWDER STARCH, 


FIRST INTRODUCED IN 1842, 
aneratiin the HIGHEST REPUTATION for EXCELLENCE of QUALITY. 
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EDINBURGH—19, George Street.. 


CALEDONIAN INSURANCE GOMPANY. 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER. ' 
ESTABLISHED IN T805. 


LONDON, DUBLIN, AND 
£279,875. EDINBURGH. 


| BONUS. NOTICE. 


| Proposals for Life Assurance, lodged on er before tha 15th of May next, will 
obtain an Additional Year’s Bonus over those sent im afterwards. 


Kt. is worthy of notiee that the BONUSES DECLARED BY THIS COMPANY 
: HAVE BEEN INCREASED AT EACH DIVISION OF PROFITS, which forms a 
} marked, contrast with the practice of. many Offiees. This fact can easily be ascertained by 
any one proposing to.effect an Assurance, and is a matter so deeply affecting the interests 
of Assurers as not to require further remark, 


Assurers obtaining PROFIT POLICIES WITH THIS COMPANY INCUR. NO 
RESPONSIBILITY, as is the case with, parties becoming members of Mutual Seeiaties, 
where, if a. shortcoming of Funds eecur, all Poliey-holders must share in. the loss, 








SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, ACCUMULATED FUND, 


£395,577, 





a 








LONDON—39, Lothbury. 
yoorlg omug ‘o—NITaNa 





FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


Ponicimstisened: on nearly all Descriptions of Pnoperty, at rates as low as is consistent with safety, 
and adl. the advantages. of the reduced duty given. 


GLASGOW —64, St. Vincent Street. 


SOFT, DELICATE, WHITE, 


And Clear Skins, with a DELIGHTFUL and LASTING FRAGRANCE, by using 
PIELD’S CELEBRATED 


UNITED SERVICE SOAP TABLETS, 


Fesn Som Game Bus Ci. Bree fram Cocom Rut. Oil? 








THE PUREST POSSIBLE INGREDIENTS, 
EXQUISITELY PERFUMED, 
And recommended by the Faculty. 


ONLY SEH THAT the name of J. C. and J. FIELD is on 
every Tablet. 








’ each. Wholesale at the Works, UPPER. MARSH, LAMBETH, LONDON, 
And Retait of Chemists, Greeers, and Perfumers throughout.the Kingdom,; where also.may be obtained, their 


PRIZE MEDAL PARAFPFINE CANDLES, 


As adopted by Her Maszsty’s GovERNMEST, and 


THE NEW SBELF-FITTING SNUFFLESS CANDLE. 


CHUBB’S _ ALLNUTT’S 
PATENT SAFES, AROMATtG FUMIGATING OR PASTILE PAPER. 


This article, from the certainty of its es and its great fragrance, is invaluable 
AND in the Sick-roonr in r the room, &e. 


PATENT DETECTOR| — rneventce atuwvrr, 12 {2 Daa reed enemigos 























FREDERICK ALLNUTT, 12 & 18, CHAPEL ROW, PORTSEA. 
LOCKS. 


Illustrated Price Lists: gratis 
and post-free. 


57, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, 


LONDON. 








ALLNUTT’S FRUIT LOZENGES, 


POR COUGHS, COLDS, SORE THROATS, 
HOARSEN 


Prepared:solely from the BLACK CURRANT. 
Seld enly in Boxes ab Ie: 1}d each, and in 
larger Boxes (ome contuining three) at 28, 6d 
each, by one or more Patent. Medicine Ven- 

devs in. each Town. in Great Britain. 
FREDERICK ALLNUTT, 
12 and 18; Chapel Row, Portses. 





JACKSON'S CEMENT, 


For Mending broken China, Glass, Earthen: 
ware, Terra Cotta, Parian Marble, Papie: 
Miché, Carvings im Bone, Ivory, or Wood, 
Toys, and almost every other 
Domestic Ornament: or Purni 
resetting Precious Stanes in Jewellery, &e. 

Sold in Bottles, at. 6d. and Is. each, by the 
principal Chemists, Medicime Vendars, Sta- 
tioners, and Bazaars. 
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Part I. on MAY-DAY, with Illustrations, price 6d., Monthly, 


AUNT JUDY’S MAGAZINE. 


Epitep sy MRS. ALFRED GATTY. 





LONDON: BELL & DALDY, 186, FLEET STREET. 





TO MINISTERS. 
One stout Volume, 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d.; 

published, 15s., 

HOMAS’S COMMENTARY ON 

ST. MATTHEW—THE GENIUS OF 

THE GOSPEL: a Homilitical Commentary 
on the Gospel of 8t Matthew. 

By Rev. Dr. Tuomas, Editor of the Homilist. 








One large Volume, 8vo, cloth, price 12s. 6d. 
to Subscribers. 

RAPP’S COMMENTARY OR EX- 
POSITION OF THE NEW TEST. 
Edited by Rev. W. WEwsTER. 

‘'Best of Expositors.”—C. H. SpurGEoN. 








First Series, Seven Volumes, 1Ss. 6d. ; 
published, £2 10s., 
HE HOMILIST. 
By Dr. THomas. 
R. D. Dickinson, 92, Farringdon Street. 





 &- USCRIPT ARITHMETIC, 

Progressive and Practical. For use in 
all Schools, Pullic and Private. Adapted to 
Standards 1V.. V., and Vi. of Revised Code. 





_ By A Scoot MANAGER. 


Book or Examp ces, stiff wrapper, for each 
Standard, 2d. . 

Manvscript Exercise Books, appr«priate- 
ly ruled, with the position and space to be 
occupied by each Sum distinctly indicated. 
Price 2d. each 

Kry To THE WHOLE, containing 608 Exam- 
ples. Price 4d. oe 

A complete Set of the above, comprisin 
Three Books of Examples, the Key, an 
Fizht Exercise Books, will be forwarded by 
Look post, on receip! of 2s. 6d. in stamps 

These lessons are published at the recom- 
mendation of one of H.M. Inspectors, wi.o 
has seen the results of their use during three 
years, in a school where the Aritbmetic has 
been reported ‘ excellent,” with no failures 
in the higher groups, and the working of the 
Sums remarkable for correctness and neat- 
ness of notation . 
London : THoMAS MuRBY, 32, Bouverie Street, 

Fleet Street, EC. ; Eaton & Son, Worcester. 





PANISH FLY isthe ACTING 
INGREDIENT in Atex. Ross's 
CANTHARIDEs OIL; which speedily pro- 
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ANNALS OF A QUIET NEIGHBOURHOOD. 
BY THE VICAR. 


VE, 


that same evening. I happened to refer to Old Rogers. 

*¢ What a fine old fellow thatis !” said Dr. Duncan. 

*¢ Indeed he is,” I answered. ‘* He is a great 
comfort and help tome. I don’t think anybody but 
myself has an idea what there is in that old man.” 

‘‘The people in the village don’t quite like him, 
though, I find. He is too ready to.be down upon 
them when he sees things going amiss, The fact is, 
they are afraid of him.” 

“Something as the Jews were afraid of John the 
Baptist, because he was an honest man, and spoke mot 
merely his own mind, but the mind of God in it.” 

‘Just so. I believe you’re quite right. Do you 
know, the other day, happening to go into Weir's 
shop, to get him to do a job for me, I found him and 
Old Rogers at close quarters in an argument. I 
could not well understand the drift of it, not having 
been present at the beginning, but I soon saw that, 
keen as Weir was, and far surpassing Rogers in cor- 
rectness of speech, and precision as well, the old sailor 
carried too heavy metal for the carpenter. It evi- 
dently annoyed Weir ; butsuch was the good humour 
of Rogers, that he could not, for very shame, lose his 
temper, the old man’s smile again and again com- 
pelling a response on the thin cheeks of the other.” 

**T know how he woyld talk exactly,” I returned. 
“He has a kind of loving banter with him, if you 
will allow me the expression, that is irresistible to any 
man with a heart in his bosom. I am very glad to 
hear there is anything like communion begun between 
them. Weir will get good from him.” 

‘My man-of-all-work is going to leave me. 
wonder if the old man would take his place.” 

**T do not know whether he is fit for it. But of one 
thing you may be sure—if Old Rogers does not honestly 
believe he is fit for it, he will not take it. And he 
will tell you why, too.” 

‘Of that, however, I think I may be a better 
judge than he. There is nothing to which a good 
sailor cannot turn his hand, whatever he may think 
hithself. You see, Mr. Walton, it is not like a 
routine trade. Things are never twice the same at 
sea, The sailor has a thousand chances of using his 
judgment, if he has any to use ; and that Old Rogers 
has in no common degree, So I should have no fear 
of him. If he won’t let me steer him, you must 
put your hand to the tiller for me.” 

**I will do what I can,” I answered ; ‘‘ for nothing 
would please me more than to see him in your ser- 
vice. It would be much better for him, and his wife, 
too, than living by uncertain jobs as he does now.” 

The result of it all was, that Old Rogers consented 
to try for a month ; but when the end of the month 
_ pee was said on either side, and the old man 

-—35. 


I 


| remained. And I could see several little new com- 
One little matter I forgot to mention as having forts about the cottage, in consequence of the regu- 
been talked about between Dr. Duncan and myself | larity of his wages. 





Now I must report another occurrence in regular 
sequence. 

To my surprise, and, I must confess, not a little 
to my discomposure, when I rose in the reading-desk 
on the day after this dinner with Dr. Duncan, I saw 
that the Hall-pew was full. Miss Oldcastle was there 
for the first time, and, by her side, the gentleman 
whom the day before I had encountered on _horse- 
back. He sat carelessly, easily, contentedly—indif- 
ferently ; for, although I never that morning looked up 
from my prayer-book, except involuntarily in the 
changes of posture, I could not help seeing that he 
was always behind the rest of the congregation, as if 
he had no idea of what was coming next, or did not 
care to conform. Gladly would I, that day, have 
shunned the necessity of preaching that was laid upon 
me. ‘** But,” I said to myself, ‘* shall the work given 
me to do, fare ill because of the perturbation of my 
spirit ? No harm is done, though I suffer ; but much 
harm if one tone fails of its force because I suffer.” 
I therefore prayed God to help me; and feeling the 
right, because I felt the need, of looking to Him for 
aid, I cast my care upon Him, kept my thoughts 
strenuously away from that which discomposed me, and 
never turned my eyes towards the Hall-pew from the 
moment I entered the pulpit. And partly, I presume, 
from the freedom given by the sense of irresponsibility 
for the-result, I being weak and God strong, I preached, 
I think, a better sermon than I had ever preached 
before. But when I got into the vestry I found that 
I could scarcely stand for trembling ; and I must have 
looked ill, for when my attendant came in he got me 
a glass of wine without even asking me if I would 
have it, although it was not my custom to take any 
there. But there was one of my congregation that 
morning who suffered more than I did from the pre- 
sence of one of those who filled the Hall-pew. 

I recovered in a few moments from my weakness, 
but, altogether disinclined to face any of my congre- 
gation, went out at my vestry-door, and home through 
the shrubbery—a path I seldom used, because it had 
a separatist look about it. When I got to my study, 
I threw myself on a couch, and fell fast asleep. How 
often in trouble have I had to thank God for sleep as 
for one of his best gifts! And how often when I have 
awaked refreshed and calm, have I thought of poor 
Sir Philip Sidney, who, dying slowly and patiently 
in the prime of life and health, was sorely troubled in 
his mind to know how he had offended God, because, 
having prayed earnestly for sleep, no sleep came in 
answer to his cry ! 

I woke just in time for my afternoon service ; and the 
inward peace in which I found my heart was to myself 
a marvel and a delight. I felt almost asif I was walk- 
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ing in a blessed dream come from a world of serener , 


air than this of ours. I found, after I was already in 
the reading-desk, that I was a few minutes early ; and 
while, with bowed head, I was simply living in the 
consciousness of the presence of a supreme quiet, the 
first low notes of the organ broke upon my stillness 
with the sense of a deeper delight. Never before 
had I felt, as I felt that afternoon, the triumph of 
contemplation in Handel’s rendering of ‘‘ I know that 
my Redeemer liveth.” And I felt how through it all 
ran a cold silvery quiver of sadness, like the light in 
the east after the sun is gone down, which would have 
been pain, but for the golden glow of the west, which 
looks after the light of the world with a patient wait- 
ing.—Before the music ceased, it had crossed my 
mind that I had never before heard that organ utter 
itself in the language of Handel. But I had no time 


to think more about it just then, for I rose to read 
‘I will arise and go to my 


the words of our Lord, 
Father.” 

There was no one in the Hall-pew ; indeed, it was 
a rare occurrence if anyone was there in the after- 
noon. 

But for all the quietness of my mind during that 
evening service, I felt ill before I went to bed, and 
awoke in the morning with a headache, which increased 
along with other signs of perturbation of the system, 
until I thought it better to send for Dr. Duncan. I 
have not yet got so imbecile as to suppose that a 
history of the following six weeks would be interesting 
to my readers—for during so long did I suffer from 
low fever; and more weeks passed, during which I 
was unable to meet my flock. Thanks to the care of 
Mr. Brownrigg, a clever young man in priest’s orders, 
who was living at Addicehead while waiting for a curacy, 
kindly undertook my duty for me, and thus relieved 
me of all anxiety about supplying my place. 


XVII. 


But I cannot express equal satisfaction in regard to 
everything that Mr. Brownrigg took upon his own re- 
sponsibility, as my reader will see. He, and another 
farmer, his neighbour, had been so often re-elected 
churchwardens that at last they seemed to have 
gained a prescriptive right to the office, and the form 
of election fell into disuse ; so much so, that after 
Mr. Summer’s death, which took place some year and 
a half before I became Vicar of Marshmallows, Mr. 


Brownrigg continued to exercise the duty in his own | 
single person, and nothing had as yet been said about | 


the election of a colleague. So little seemed to fall 
to the duty of the churchwarden that I regarded the 
neglect as a trifle, and was remiss in setting it right. 
I had, therefore, to suffer, as was just. Indeed, Mr. 
Brownrigg was not the man to have power in his hands 
unchecked. 

I had so far recovered that I was able to rise about 
noon and go into my study, though I was very weak 
and had not yet been out, when one morning Mrs, 
Pearson came into the room and said,— 

‘* Please, sir, here’s young Thomas Weir in a great | 
way about something, and insisting upon seeing you, | 
if you possibly can.” 


I had as yet seen very few of my friends, except | 


the Doctor, and those only for two or three minutes ; 
but although I did not feel very fit for seeing any- 
body just then, I could not but yield to his ‘desire, 
confident there must be a good reason for it, and so 
told Mrs. Pearson to show him in. 

*¢ Oh, sir, I know you would be vexed if you hadn’t 
been told,” he exclaimed, ‘‘and I am sure you will 
not be angry with me for troubling you.” 

** What is the matter, Tom?” I said. 
you I shall not be angry with you.” 

‘¢ There’s Farmer Brownrigg, at this very moment, 
taking away Mr. Templeton’s table because he wont 
pay the church-rate.” 

** What church-rate?’’ I cried, starting up from 
the sofa. ‘*I never heard of a church-rate.” 

Now before I go farther, it is necessary to explain 
some things. One day before I was taken ill, I had 
had a little talk with Mr. Brownrigg about some re- 
pairs of the church which were necessary, and must 
be done before another winter. I confess I was rather 
pleased ; for I wanted my people to feel that the 
church was their property, and that it was their pri- 
vilege, if they could regard it as a blessing to have 
the church, to keep it in decent order and repair. So 
I said, in a by-the-by way, to my churchwarden, 
** We must call a vestry before long, and have this 
looked to.” Now my predecessor had left every- 
thing of the kind to his churchwardens ; and the in- 
habitants from their side had likewise left the whole 
affair to the churchwardens. But Mr. Brownrigg, 
who, I must say, had taken more pains than might 
have been expected of him to make himself acquainted 
with the legalities of his office, did not fail to call a 
vestry, to which, as usual, no one had responded ; 
whereupon he imposed a rate according to his own un- 
aided judgment. This, I believe, he did during my 
illness with the notion of pleasing me by the discovery 
that the repairs had been effected according to my 
mind. Nor did any one of my congregation throw 
the least difficulty in the churchwarden’s way.—And 
now I must refer to another cireumstance in the history 
of my parish. 

I think I have already alluded to the fact that 
there were dissenters in Marshmallows. There was a 
little chapel down a lane leading from the main street 
of the village, in which there was service three times 
every Sunday. People came to it from many parts of 
the parish, amongst whom were the families of two 
or three farmers of substance, while the village and its 
neighbourhood contributed a portion of the poorest of 
| the inhabitants. A year or two before I came, their 
| minister died, and they had chosen another, a very 

worthy man, of considerable erudition, but of extreme 
views, as I heard, upon insignificant points, and moved 
by a great dislike to national churches and episcopacy. 
| This, I say, is what I had made out about him from 
what I had heard. My reader will very probably be 
| inclined to ask, ‘* But why, with principles such as 
| yours, should you have only hearsay to go upon? 
| Why did you not make the honest man’s acquaintance ? 
In such a small place, men should not keep each other 
at arm’s length.” And any reader who says so, will 
say right. All I have to suggest for myself is simply 
a certain shyness, for which I cannot entirely account, 
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but which was partly made up of fear to intrude, or | 


of being supposed to arrogate to myself the right of 


making advances, partly of a dread lest we should not | 


be able to get on together, and so the attempt should 
result in something unpleasantly awkward. I daresay, 
likewise, that the natural shelliness of the English 
had something to do with it. At all events, I had 
not made his acquaintance, 

Mr. Templeton, then, had refused, as a point of 
conscience, to pay the church-rate when the collector 
went round to demand it; had been summoned be- 
fore a magistrate in consequence ; had suffered a de- 
fault ; and, proceedings being pushed from the first 
in all the pride of Mr. Brownrigg’s legality, had on 


| 

“If you talk about legality, so will I. Certainly, 
you don’t stand upon ceremony.”’ 

**T didn’t expect you would turn against your own 
churchwarden in the execution of his duty, sir,” he 
said, in an offended tone. ‘* It’s bad enough to have 
_@ meetin’-house in the place, without one’s own parson 
| siding with t’other parson as won’t pay a lawful 
| church-rate.” 
| I would have paid the church-rate for the whole 
| parish ten times over before such a thing should have 
| happened. I feel so disgraced, I am ashamed to look 
| Mr. Templeton in the face, Carry that table into the 

house again, directly.” 
| ‘It’s my property, now,” interposed the broker. 


this very day been visited by the churchwarden, ac- | “I’ve bought it of the churchwarden, and paid 
companied by a broker from the neighbouring town of , for. it.” 

Addicehead, and at the very time when I was hearing | I turned to Mr. Brownrigg. 

of the fact was suffering distraint of his goods. The | *¢ How much did he give you for it?” I asked. 


porcine head of the churchwarden was not there by 
accident, nor without significance. 

But I did not wait to understand all this now. 
It was enough for me that Tom bore witness to 
the fact that at that moment proceedings were 
thus driven to extremity. I rang the bell for my 
boots, and, to the open-mouthed dismay of Mrs. 
Pearson, left the vicarage leaning on Tom’s arm. But 
such was the commotion in my mind, that I had 
become quite unconscious of illness or even feeble- 
ness. Hurrying on in more terror than I can well 
express lest I should be too late, I reached Mr. Tem- 
pleton’s house just as a small mahogany table 
was being hoisted into a spring-eart which stood at 
the door. Breathless with haste, I was yet able to call 
out,— 

*¢ Put that table down directly.” 

At the same moment Mr. Brownrigg appeared from 
within the door. He approached with the self-satisfied 
look of a man who has done his duty, and is proud of 
it. I think he had not heard me. 

‘* You see I’m prompt, Mr. Walton,” he said. ‘‘ But, 
bless my soul, how ill you look !” 

Without answering him—for I was more angry with 
him than I ought to have been—I repeated,— 

‘* Put that table down, I tell you,” 

They did so, 

‘* Now,” I said, *‘ carry it back into the house.” 

“Why, sir,” interposed Mr. Brownrigg, ‘“‘ it’s all 
right.” 

“Yes,” I said, “as right as the devil would 
have it.” 

*T assure you, sir, I have done everything accord- 
ing to law.” 

“‘V’m not so sure of that. I believe I had the right 
to be chairman at the vestry-meeting ; but, instead of 
even letting me know, you took advantage of my ill- 
ness to hurry on matters to this shameful and wicked 
excess,” 

I did the ‘poor man wrong in this, for I believe he 
had hurried things really to please me. His face had 
lengthened considerably by this time, and its rubicund 
hue declined. 

**T did not think you would stand upon ceremony 


about it, sir. You never seemed to eare for busi- 
ness,” 


*¢ Ten shillings,” returned he, sulkily, and muttered 


something about returning a part of it. 
*¢Ten shillings!” I exclaimed; ‘‘for a table that 


cost two or three pounds, I daresay.x—What do you 


expect to sell it for ?” 
‘¢ That’s my business,” answered the broker. 
IT pulled ont my purse, and threw a sovereign on 
the table, saying, — 
‘¢ Cent. per cent. will be, I think, profit enough even 
| on such a transaction.” 

Ba. did not offer you the table,” returned the broker. 
**T am not bound to sell except I please, and at my 
own price.” 

‘Possibly. But I tell you the whole affair is 
illegal. And if you carry away that table, I shall see 

| what the law will do for me. I assure you I will pro- 
| secute you myself. You take up that sovereign, or 

Iwill. It will go to pay counsel, I give you my word, 
if you do not take it to quench strife.” 

| I stretched out my hand. But the broker was 
before me, Without another word, he pocketed the 
money, jumped into his cart with his man, and drove 

| off, leaving the churchwarden and the parson standing 

_at the door of the dissenting minister with his maho- 
gany table on the path between them. 

| ‘ Now, Mr. Brownrigg,” I said, ‘*lend me a hand 

| 


to carry this table in again.” 
He yielded, not graciously,—that could not be ex- 
pected—but in silence. 
| Qh! sir,” interposed young Tom, who liad stood 
by during the dispute, ‘‘let me take it. You’re not 
| able to lift it.” 
| “ Nonsense! Tom, Keep away,” I said. ‘* It is 
| all the reparation I can make.” 
| And so Mr. Brownrigg and [ blundered into the 
little parlour with our burden—not a great one, but 
| I began to find myself failing. 

Mr. Templeton sat in a Windsor chair in the middle 
of the room. Evidently the table had been carried 
away from before him, leaving his position uncovered. 
|The floor was strewed with the books which had lain 
| upon it, He sat reading an old folio, as if nothing 
had happened. But when we entered he rose. 
| He was a man of middle size, about forty, with 

short black hair and overhanging bushy eyebrows. 
His mouth indicated great firmness, not unmingied 


| 
| 
| 
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with sweetness, and even with humour. He smiled as 

he rose, but looked embarrassed, glancing first at the | 
table, then at me, and then at Mr. Brownrigg, as if 

begging somebody to tell him what to say. But I 

did not leave him a moment in this perplexity. 

“‘ Mr. Templeton,” I said, quitting the table, and | 
holding out my hand, ‘‘I beg your pardon for myself 
and my friend here, my churchwarden”—Mr. Brown- 
rigg gave a grunt—“ that you should have been an- 
noyed like this. e 


I have—— 

Mr. Templeton interrupted me. 

“‘T assure you it was a matter of conscience with 
me,” he said. ‘On no other ground—” 

‘*] know it, I know it,” I said, interrupting him 
in my turn. “I beg your pardon ; and I have done 
my best to make amends for it. Offences must come, 
you know, Mr. Templeton ; but I trust I have not 
incurred the woe that follows upon them by means of 
whom they come, for I knew nothing of it, and indeed 
was too ill——” 

Here my strength left me altogether, and I sat 
down. The room began to whirl round me, and I 
remember nothing more till I knew that I was lying 
on a couch, with Mrs, Templeton bathing my forehead, 
and Mr. Templeton trying to get something into my 
mouth with a spoon. 

Ashamed to find myself in such circumstances, 
I tried to rise; but Mr. Templeton, laying his hand 
on mine, said— 

‘* My dear sir, add to your kindness this day by | 
letting my wife and me minister to you.” | 

Now, was not that a courteous speech? He went | 
ou— 

‘*Mr. Brownrigg has gone for Dr. Duncan, and 
will be back in a few moments. I beg you will not | 
exert yourself.” 

1 yielded and lay still. Dr. Duncan came. His 
carriage followed, and I was taken home. Before we 
started, I said to Mr. Brownrigg—for I could not rest 
till I had said it— 

‘* Mr, Brownrigg, I spoke in heat when I came up | 
to you, and I am sure I did you wrong. I am certain 
you had no improper motive in not making me 
acquainted with your proceedings. You meant no 
harm to me. - But you did very wrong towards Mr. 
Templeton. I will try to show you that when I am 
well again ; but——” 

‘¢ But you mustn’t talk more now,” said Dr. | 
Duncan. 

So I shook hands with Mr. Brownrigg, and we 
parted, I fear, from what I know of my church- | 
warden, that he went home with the conviction that 
he had done perfectly right ; and that the parson had 
made an apology for finding fault with a churchwarden 
who was doing his best to uphold the dignity of 
Church and State. But perhaps I may be doing him | 
wrong again. 

I went home to a week more of bed, and a length- 





kind inquiries made after me by my friends, and | 


amongst them by Mr. Templeton. 


And here I may as well sketch the result of that | which they had degraded the religious observances of 


strange introduction to the dissenting minister. 
After I was tolerably well again, I received a friendly | 


right. 


letter from him one day expostulating with me on the 
inconsistency of my remaining within the pale of the 
Established Church. The gist of the letter lay in 
these words :— 


**T confess it perplexes me to understand how to 
reconcile your Christian and friendly behaviour to one 
whom most of your brethren would consider as much 
beneath their notice as inferior to them in social 
position, with your remaining the minister of a church 
in which such enormities as you employed your pri- 
vate influence to counteract in my case are not only 
possible, but certainly lawful, and recognized by most 
of its members as likewise expedient.” 


To this I replied :-— 


‘*My pgar Sir,—I do not like writing letters, 
especially on subjects of importance, There are a 
thousand chances of misunderstanding. Whereas, in 
a personal interview, there is a possibility of contro- 
versy being hallowed by communion. Come and 
dine with me to-morrow, at any hour convenient to 
you, and make my apologies to Mrs. Templeton for 
not inviting her with you, on the ground that we want 


| to have a long talk with each other without the dis- 
_tracting influence which even her presence would 


unavoidably occasion, 
“Tam, &e. &c.” 


He accepted my invitation at once. During dinner 
we talked away, not upon indifferent, but upon the 
most interesting subjects—connected with the poor, 
and parish-work, and the influence of the higher upon 
the lower classes of society. At length we sat down 
on opposite sides of the fire; and as soon as Mrs, 
Pearson had shut the door, I said, — 

**You ask me, Mr. Templeton, in your very kind 
letter ” and here I put my hand in my pocket to 
find it. 

**T asked you,” interposed Mr. Templeton, ‘* how 





| you could belong to a church which authorizes things 


of which you yourself so heart ly disapprove.” 

**And I answer you,” I returned, * that just to 
such a church our Lord belonged.” 5 

“I do not quite understand you.” 

*¢Our Lord belonged to the Jewish Church.” 

*¢ But ours is His church.” 

**Yes. But principles remain the same. I speak 
of Him as belonging to a church. His conduct would 
be the same in the same circumstances, whatever 
church he belonged to, because He would always do 
I want, if you will allow me, to show you the 
principle upon which He acted with regard to church- 
rates.” 

*¢ Certainly. 
you.” 

‘The Pharisees demanded a tribute, which, it is 
allowed, was for the support of the temple and its 
worship. Our Lord did not refuse to acknowledge 
their authority, notwithstanding the many ways in 


I beg your pardon for interrupting 


the Jewish Church. He acknowledged himself a child 
of the church, but said that, as a child, He ought to 
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| 
have been left to contribute as He pleased to the | 


support of its ordinances, and not to be compelled 
after such a fashion.” 

‘¢There I have you,” exclaimed Mr. Templeton. 
**He said they were wrong to make the tribute, or 
church-rate, if it really was such, compulsory.” 

“IT grant it: it is entirely wrong, a very un- , 
christian proceeding. But our Lord did not there- 
fore desert the church, as you would have me do, 
He paid the money, lest he should offend. And not 
having it of his own, He had to ask his Father for it ; 
or, what came to the same thing, make a servant of 
his Father, namely, a fish in the sea of Galilee, bring 
him the money. And there I have you, Mr. Tem- 
pleton. It is wrong to compel, and wrong to refuse, 
the payment of a church-rate. I do not say equally | 
wrong: it is much worse to compel than to refuse.” —_| 

‘¢ You are very generous,”’ returned Mr. Templeton. | 
“¢ May I hope that you will do me the credit to believe 
that if I saw clearly that they were the same thing, I 
would not hesitate a moment to follow our Lord’s 
example.” 

“TIT believe it perfectly. Therefore, however we 
may differ, we are in reality at no strife.” 

‘*But is there not this difference, that our Lord was, 
as you say, a child of the Jewish Church, which was 
indubitably established by God? Now, if I cannot | 
conscientiously belong to the so-called English Church, 
why should I have to pay church-rate or tribute ?” 

‘¢Shall I tell you the argument the English Church 
might then use? The Church might say, ‘Then you 
are a stranger, and no child; therefore, like the’ 
kings of the earth, we may take tribute of you.’ So 
you see it would come to this, that dissenters alone 
should be compelled to pay church-rates.” 

We both laughed at this pushing of the argument to 
illegitimate conclusions, Then I resumed : 

‘* But the real argument is, that not for such faults 
should we separate from each other; not for such 
faults, or any faults, so long as it is the repository of 
the truth, should you separate from the church.” 

‘*T will yield the point when you can show me the 
same ground for believing the Church of England 
the National Church, appointed such by God, that I 
can show you, and you know already, for receiving the 
Jewish Church as the appointment of God.” 

“That would involve a long argument, upon which, 
though I have little doubt upon the matter myself, 
I cannot say I am prepared to enter at this moment. 
Meantime, I would just ask you whether you are not 
sufficiently a child of the Church of England, having 
received from it a thousand influences for good, if in 
no other way, yet through your fathers, to find it no 
great hardship, and not very unreasonable, to pay a 
trifle to keep in repair one of the tabernacles in which 
our forefathers worshipped together, if, as I hope you 
will allow, in some imperfect measure God is wor- 
shipped, and the truth is preached in it ?” 

** Most willingly would I pay the money. I object 
simply because the rate is compulsory.” 

** And therein you have our Lord’s example to the 
contrary.” 

A silence followed ; for I had to deal with an honest 


| 


| 





man, who was thinking. I resumed :— 


= 











“A thousand difficulties will no doubt come up to 
be considered in the matter. Do not suppose I am 
anxious to convince you. I believe that our Father, 
our Elder Brother, and the Spirit that proceedeth 
from them, is teaching you, as I believe I too am 
being taught by the same. Why then should I be 
anxious to convince you of anything? Will you not 
in his good time come to see what He would have 


_you see? I am relieved to speak my mind, knowing 


He would have us speak our mind to each other ; but 


| I do not want to proselytize. If you change your 


mind, you will probably do so on different grounds 
from any I give you, on grounds which show them- 
selves in the course of your own search after the 
foundations of truth in regard perhaps to some other 
question altogether.” 

Again a silence followed. Then Mr, Templeton 
spoke :— 

**Don’t think I am satisfied,” he said, *‘ because I 
dow’t choose to say anything more till I have thought 
about it. I think you are wrong in your conclusions 
about the church, though surely you are right in 
thinking we ought to have patience with each other. 
And now tell me true, Mr. Walton,—I’m a blunt 
kind of man, descended from an old Puritan, one of 
Cromwell’s Ironsides, I believe, and I haven’t been to 
a university like you, but I’m no fool either, I hope, 
—don’t be offended at my question: wouldn’t you be 
glad to see me forced to leave your parish now ?” 

I began to speak, but he went on, 

*¢ Don’t you regard me as an interloper now—one 
who has no right to speak because he does not belong 
to the church ?” 

**God forbid!” I answered. ‘‘ Ifa word of mine 
would make you leave my parish to-morrow, I dare 
not say it. I do not want to incur the rebuke of our 
Lord—for surely the words ‘ Forbid him not’ involved 
some rebuke. Would it not be a fearful thing that 
one soul, because of a deed of mine, should receive 
a less portion of elevation or comfort in his journey 
towards his home? Are there not countless modes 
of saying the truth? You have some of them. I 
hope I have some. People will hear you who will 
not hear me. Preach to them in the name and love 
of God, Mr. Templeton. Speak that you do know, 
and testify that you have seen. You and I will help 
each other, in proportion as we serve the Master. I 
only say that in separating from us you are in effect, 
and by your conduct, saying to us, ‘ Do not preach, 
for you follow not with us.’ T will not be guilty of 
that towards you. Your fathers did the church no 
end of good by leaving it. But it is time to unite 
now.” 

Once more followed a silence. 

“If people could only meet, and look each other 
in the face,” said Mr. Templeton at length, “‘they might 
find there was not such a gulf between them as they 
had fancied.” 

And so we parted. 

Now I do not write all this for the sake of the 
church-rate question. I write it to commemorate the 
spirit in which Mr. Templeton met me. For it is of 
consequence that two men who love their Master 
should recognize each that the other does so, and 
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thereupon, if not before, should cease to be estranged 
because of difference of opinion, which surely, in- 
evitable as offence, does not involve the same de- 
nunciation of woe. 

After this Mr. Templeton and I found some oppor- 
tunities of helping each other. And many a time ere 
his death we consulted together about things that 
befell. Once he came to me about a legal difficulty 
in connection with the deed of trust of his chapel; and 
although I could not help him myself, I directed him 
to such help as was thorough and cost him nothing. 

T need not say he never became a churchman, or 
that I never expected he would. All his memories of 
a religious childhood, all the sources of the influences 
which had refined and elevated him, were surrounded 
with other associations than those of the church and 
her forms, The church was his grandmother, not his 
mother, and he had not made any acquaintance with 
her till comparatively late in life. 

But while I do not say that his intellectual objec- 
tions to the Church were less strong than they had 
been, I am sure that his feelings were moderated, even 
changed towards her. And though this may seem of 
no consequence to one who loves the church more 
than the brotherhood, it does not seem of little conse- 
quence to me who love the church because of the 
brotherhood of which it is the type and the restorer. 

It was long before another church-rate was levied 
in Marshmallows. And when the circumstance did 
take place, no one dreamed of calling on Mr. Temple- 
ton for his share in it. But, having heard of it, he 
called himself upon the churchwarden—Mr. Brown- 
rigg still—and offered the money cheerfully. And 
Mr. Brownrigg refused to take it till he had consulted 
me! TI told him to call on Mr. Templeton, and say 
he would be much obliged to him for his contribu- 
tion, and give him a receipt for it. 


XVIII. 


PerHAPs my reader may be sufficiently interested 
in the person; who, having once begun to tell his 
story, may possibly have allowed his feelings, in con- 
cert with the comfortable confidence afforded by the 
mask of namelessness, to run away with his pen, and 
so have babbled of himself more than he ought—may 
be sufficiently interested, I say, in my mental condi- 
tion, to cast a speculative thought upon the state of my 
mind, during my illness, with regard to Miss Oldcastle 
and the stranger who was her mother’s guest at the 
Hall. Possibly, being by nature gifted, as I have 
certainly discovered, with more of hope than is usually 
mingled with the other elements composing the tem- 
perament of humanity, I did not suffer quite so much 
as some would have suffered during such an illness. 
But I have reason to fear that when I was light- 
headed from fever, which was a not uncommon occur- 
rence, especially in the early mornings during the worst | 
of my illness—when Mrs. Pearson had to sit up with | 
me, and sometimes an old woman of the village who | 
was generally called in upon such occasions—I may | 
have talked a good deal of nonsense about Miss Old- | 
castle. For I remember that I was haunted with visions | 
of magnificent conventual ruins which I had discovered | 
and which, no one seeming to care about them but my- | 





self, I was left to wander through at my own lonely 
will, Would I could see with the waking eye such a 
grandeur of Gothic arches and ‘ long-drawn aisles ” as 
then arose upon my sick sense! Within was a labyrinth 
of passages in the walls, and ‘‘long sounding corridors,” 
and sudden galleries, whence I looked down into the 
great church aching with silence. Through these I 
was ever wandering, ever discovering new rooms, new 
galleries, new marvels of architecture ; ever disap- 
pointed and ever dissatisfied, because I knew that in 
one room somewhere in the forgotten mysteries of the 
pile sat Ethelwyn reading, never lifting those sea-blue 
eyes of hers from the great volume on her knee, read- 
ing every word, slowly turning leaf after leaf; knew 
that she would sit there reading, till, one by one, 
every leaf in the huge volume was turned, and 
she came to the last and read it from top to bottom — 
down to the finis and the urn with a weeping-willow 
over it ; when she would close the book with a sigh, 
lay it down on the floor, rise and walk slowly away, 
and leave the glorious ruin dead to me as it had so 
long been to every one else; knew that if I did not find 
her before that terrible last page was read, I should 
never find her at all ; but have to go wandering alone 
all my life through those dreary galleries and corridors, 
with one hope only left—that I might yet before I died 
find the * palace-chamber far apart,” and see the 
read and forsaken volume lying on the floor where 
she had left it, and the chair beside it upon which 
she had sat so long waiting for some one in vain. 

And perhaps to words spoken under these impressions 
may partly be attributed the fact, which I knew no- 
thing of till long afterwards, that the people of the 
village began to couple my name with that of Miss 
Oldcastle. 

When all this vanished from me in the return- 
ing wave of health that spread through my weary 
brain, I was yet left anxious and thoughtful. 
There was no one from whom I could ask any infor- 
mation about the family at the Hall, so that I was just 
driven to tho best thing—to try to cast my care upon 
Him who cared for my care. How often do we look 
upon God as our last and feeblest resource! We go 
to Him because we have nowhere else to go, And 
then we learn that the storms of life have driven us, 
not upon the rocks, but into the desired haven ; that 
we have been compelled, as to the last remaining, so 
to the best, the only, the central help, the causing 
cause of all the helps to which we had turned aside as 
nearer and better. 

One day when, having considerably recovered from 
my second attack, I was sitting reading in my study, 
who should be announced but my friend Judy! 

‘Oh, dear Mr. Walton, I am so sorry you have 
been so ill!” exclaimed the impulsive girl, taking my 
hand in both of hers, and sitting down beside me. 
‘**T haven’t had a chance of coming to see you before; 
though we’ ve always managed—lI mean auntie and I— 
to hear about you. I would have come to nurse you, 
but it was no use thinking of it,” 

I smiled as I thanked her. 

‘¢ Ah! you think because I’m such a tom-boy, that 
I couldn’t nurse you, I only wish I had had achance 
of letting you see, Iam so sorry for you!” 
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*‘ But I’m nearly well now, Judy, and I have been 
taken good care of.” 


‘“‘ By that frumpy old thing, Mrs. Pearson, and—” | 


** Mrs. Pearson is a very kind woman, and an ex- 
cellent nurse,” I said ; but she would not heed me. 

‘¢ And that awful old witch, Mother Goose. She 
was enough to give you bad dreams all night as she sat 
by you.” 

“‘T didn’t dream about Mother Goose, as you call 
her, Judy, I assure you. But now I want to hear 
how everybody is at the Hall.” 

‘¢ What, grannie, and the white wolf, and all?” 

‘¢ As many as you please to tell me about.” 

* Well, grannie is gracious to everybody but auntie.” 

‘‘ Why isn’t she gracious to auntie ?” 

“‘T don’t know. I only guess.” 

**Ts your visitor gone ?” 

*‘ Yes, long ago. Do you know, I think grannie 
wants auntie to marry him, and auntie doesn’t quite 
like it? But he’s very nice. He’s so funny! 
He’ll be back again soon, I daresay. 
like him—not so well as you by a whole half, Mr. 
Walton. 
would never do. 
wits.” 

To stop the strange girl, and hide some confusion, 
I said : 

** Now tell me about the rest of them.” 

‘*Sarah comes next. She’s as white and as wolfy 
as ever. Mr. Walton, I hate that woman. 
walks like a cat. I am sure she is bad.” 

** Did you ever think, Judy, what an awful thing 
it is to be bad? If you did, I think you would be 
so sorry for her, you could not hate her.” 

At the same time, knowing what I knew now, and 
remembering that impressions can date from farther 
back than the memory can reach, I was not surprised 


to hear that Judy hated Sarah, though I could not | 


believe that in such achild the hatred was of the 
most deadly description. 


“T am afraid I must go on hating in the mean- | 


time,” said Judy. ‘*I wish some one would marry 
auntie and turn Sarah away. But that couldn’t be, so 
long as grannie lives.” 

‘** How is Mr. Stoddart ?” 

“There now ! 
said I was to be sure to tell you.” 

“Then your aunt knew you were coming to see 
me ?”? 

“Oh, yes, I told her. 
—You mustn’t let it out.” 

**T shall becareful. How is Mr. Stoddart, then?” 

“ Not well at all. He was taken ill before you, 
and has been in bed and by the fireside ever since, 
Auntie doesn’t know what to do with him, he is so 
out of spirits,’ 

‘* If to-morrow is fine, I shall go and see him.” 

**Thank you. 
wanted. He won’t like it at first, I daresay. But 
he’ll come to, and you’ll do him good. You do every- 
body good you come near.” 

“*T wish that were true, Judy. I fear it is not. 
What good did I ever do you, Judy ?” 

“Do me!” she exclaimed, apparently half angry 


Not grannie, you know. 


I don’t quite | 


I wish you would marry auntie ; but that | 
It would drive grannie out of her | 


She | 


That’s one of the things auntie | 


I believe that’s just what auntie | 


at the question, ‘Don’t you know I have been an 
altered character ever since I knew you?” 

And here the odd creature laughed, leaving me in 
absolute ignorance of how to interpret her. But pre- 
sently her eyes grew clearer, and I could see the slow 
film of a tear gathering. 

“Mr. Walton,” she said, “I have been trying 
not to be selfish. You have done me that much good.” 

**T am very glad, Judy. Don’t forget who can 
do you all good. There is One who can not only 
| show you what is right, but can make you able to do 
/and be what is right. You don’t know how much 

you have got to learn yet, Judy ; but there is that 
| one Teacher ever ready to teach if you will only ask 
| Him.” 

Judy did not answer, but sat looking fixedly at the 

carpet. She was thinking, though, I saw. 
| ‘Who has played the organ, Judy, since your 
| uncle was taken ill?” I asked, at length. 
|  ** Why, auntie, to be sure. Didn’t you hear?” 
** No,” I auswered, turning almost sick at the idea 
| of having been away from church for so many Sun- 
days while she was giving voice and expression to the 
dear asthmatic old pipes, And I did feel very ready 
to murmur, like a spoilt child that had not had his 
way. Think of her there, and me here ! 

‘*Then,” I said to myself at last, ‘it must have 
been she that played ‘ I know that my Redeemer liveth,’ 
that last time I was in church! And instead of 
thanking God for that, here I am murmuring that He 
did not give me more! And this child has just 
been telling me that I have taught her to try not to 
| be selfish. Certainly I should be ashamed of myself.” 
|  ** When was your uncle taken ill ?” 
| TI don’t exactly remember. But you will come 
| and see him to-morrow? And then we shall see you 
| too. For we are always in and out of his room just 
now.” 

*¢T will come if Dr. Duncan will let me. 

| he will take me in his carriage.” 
“No, no. Don’t you come with him. Uncle 
| can’t bear doctors. He never was ill in his life be- 
| fore, and he behaves to Dr. Duncan just as if he had 
| made him ill. I wish I could send the carriage for 
| you. But I can’t, you know.” 

‘Never mind, Judy. I shall manage somehow. 
— What is the name of the gentleman who was staying 
with you?” 
| ‘Don’t youknow? Captain George Everard. He 
| would change his name to Oldcastle, you know.” 
| What a foolish pain, like a spear-thrust, they sent 
| through me—those words spoken in such a taken- 

for-granted way ! 
|  ‘ He’s a relation—on grannie’s side mostly, I be- 

lieve. ButI never could understand the explanation. 
| What makes it harder is, that all the husbands and 
| wives in our family, for a hundred and fifty years, have 
been more or less of cousins, or half cousins, or second 
| or third cousins. Captain Everard has what grand- 
| mamma calls a neat little property of bis own from 
| his mother, somewhere in Northumberland ; for he is 
| only a third son, one of a class grannie does not in 
general feel very friendly to, I assure you, Mr, 
Walton. But his second brother is dead, and the 
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eldest something the worse for the wear, as grannie 
says ; so that the Captain comes just within sight of 
the coronet of an old uncle who ought to have been 


dead long ago. Just the match for auntie !” 

** But you say auntie doesn’t like him.” 

“Oh! but you know that doesn’t matter,” re- 
turned Judy, with bitterness, ‘* What will grannie 
care for that? It’s nothing to anybody but auntie, 
and she must get used to it, Nobody makes anything 
of her.” 

It was only after she had gone that I thought how 
astounding it would have been to me to hear a girl of 
her age show such an acquaintance with worldliness 
and scheming, had I not been personally so much con- 
cerned about one of the objects of her remarks. She 
certainly was a strange girl. But strange as she was 
it was a satisfaction to think that the aunt had such 
a friend and ally in her wild niece, Evidently she 
had inherited her father’s fearlessness ; and if only it 
should turn out that she had likewise inherited her 
mother’s firmness, she might render the best possible 
service to her aunt against the oppression of her wilful 
mother. 

‘*How were you able to get here to-day?” I 
asked, as she rose to go. 

*‘Grannie is in London, and the wolf is with her. 
Auntie wouldn’t leave uncle.” 

** They have been a good deal in London of late, 
have they not?” 

‘*Yes. They say it’s about money of auntie’s. 
But I don’t understand. J think it’s that grannie 
wants to make the captain marry her; for they 
sometimes see him when they go to London.” 


XIX. 


Tue following day being very fine, I walked to Old- 
castle Hall. I remember well how much slower I 
was forced to walk than I was willing. I found to 
my relief that Mrs. Oldcastle had not yet returned. 
I was shown at once to Mr. Stoddart’s library. 
There I found the two ladies in attendance upon him. 
He was seated by a splendid fire, for the autumn 
days were now chilly on the shady side, in the most 
luxurious of easy-chairs, with his furred feet buried 
in the long hair of the hearthrug. He looked worn 
and peevish, All the placidity of his countenance 
had vanished. The smooth expanse of his forehead 
was drawn into fifty wrinkles, like a sea over which 
the fretting wind has been blowing all night. Nor 
was it only suffering that his face expressed. He 
looked like a man who strongly suspected that he 
was ill-used. 

After salutation, — 

**You are well off, Mr. Stoddart,” I said,, ‘‘ to 
have two such nurses.” 

‘¢ They are very kind,” sighed the patient, 

** You would recommend Mrs, Pearson and Mother 
Goose instead, would you not, Mr. Walton?” said 
Judy, her grey eyes sparkling with fun. 

** Judy, be quiet,” said the invalid, languidly and 
yet sharply. 

Judy reddened and was silent, 

**T am sorry to find you so unwell,” I said. 
** Yes ; I am very ill,” he returned. 





Aunt and niece rose and left the room quietly. 

**Do you suffer much, Mr. Stoddart ?” 

** Much weariness worse than pain, I could wel- 
come death.” 

‘IT do not think, from what Dr. Duncan says of 
you, that there is. reason to apprehend more than a 
lingering illness,” I said—to try him, I confess, 

‘**T hope not indeed,” he exclaimed angrily, sitting 
up in his chair, ‘* What right has Dr. Duncan to 
talk of me so?” 

“To a friend, you know,” I returned, apologeti- 
cally, ** who is much interested in your welfare.” 

**Yes, of course. So is the doctor. A sick man 
belongs to you both by prescription.” 

‘*For my part, I would rather talk about religion 
to a whole man than a sick man. A sick man is not 
a wholeman. He is but part of a man, as it were, for 
the time, and it is not so easy to tell what he can take.” 

“Thank you. Iam obliged to you for my new 
position in the social scale. Of the tailor species, I 
suppose.” 

I could not help wishing he were as far up as any 
man that does such needful honest work. 

** My dear sir, I beg your pardon. I meant only 
a glance at the peculiar relation of the words whole 
and heal.” 

**T do not find etymology interesting at present.” 

‘* Not seated in such a library as this ?” 

“No; Iam ill. , 

Satisfied that, ill as he was, he might be better if 
he would, I resolved to make another trial. 

*¢ Do you remember how Ligarius, in Julius Cesar, 
discards his sickness /— 


‘I am not sick, if Brutus have in hand 
Any exploit worthy the name of honour.’” 


**T want to be well because I don’t like to be ill. 
But what there is in this foggy, swampy world worth 
being well for I’m sure [I haven’t found out yet.” 

*¢ Tf you have not, it must be because you have never 
tried to find out. But I’m not going to attack you 
when you are not able to defend yourself. We shall 
find a better time for that. But can’t I do something 
for you? Would you like me to read to you for half 
an hour ?” 

‘*No, thank you. The girls tire me out with 
reading tome. I hate the very sound of their voices.” 

**T have got to-day’s Times in my pocket.” 

‘* ve heard all the news already.” 

“ Then I think I shall only bore you if I stay.” 

He made me no answer. I rose. He let me take 
his hand, and returned my good morning as if there 
was nothing good in the world, least of all this same 
morning. 


I found the ladies in the outer room. Judy was on 


| her knees on the floor occupied with a long row of 





books. How they had got there I wondered ; but soon 
learned the secret which I had asked in vain of the 


| butler on my first visit—namely, how Mr. Stoddart 


reached the volumes arranged immediately under the 
ceiling, in shelves, as my reader may remember, that 
looked like beams radiating from the centre. For 
Judy rose from the floor, and proceeded to put in 
motion a mechanical arrangement concealed in one of 
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the divisions of the book-shelves along the wall ; and | justice should ever talk of reeompense—for my defence 

I now saw that there were strong cords reaching from | of her niece.” 

the ceiling, and attached to the shelf or rather long | ** Will you come with me?” she said ; “for I fear 

box sideways open which contained the books, our talk may continue to annoy Mr. Stoddart. His 
‘Do take care, Judy,” said Ethelwyn. ‘* You | hearing is acute at all times, and has been excessively 

know it is very venturous of you to let that shelf | so since his illness.” 

down, when uncle is as jealous of his books as a hen **T am at your service,” I returned, and followed 

of her chickens, I onghtn’t to have let you touch | her from the room. 

the cords.” ‘Are you still as fond of the old quarry as you 
‘You couldn’t help it, auntie dear ; for I had the | used to be, Miss Oldcastle ?”’ I said, as we caught a 

shelf half-way down before you saw me,” returned glimpse of it from the window of a long passage we 

Judy, proceeding to raise the books to their usual | were going through. 

position under the ceiling. | I think Iam. I go there most days. I have 
But in another moment, either from Judy’s awk- | not been to-day, though. Would you like to go 

wardness, or from the gradual decay and final fracture | down ?” 

of some cord, down came the whole shelf with a thun- ‘© Very much,” I said. 











dering noise, and the books were scattered hither and ‘Ah! I forgot, though. You must not go: it is 
thither in confusion about the floor. Ethelwyn was | not a fit place for an invalid.” 

gazing in dismay, and Judy had built up her face into a °¢T cannot call myself an invalid now.” 
defiantlook, when the door of the inner room opened and ‘Your face, I am sorry to say, contradicts your 


Mr. Stoddart appeared. His brow was already flushed ; | words.” 
but when he saw the condition of his idols (for the And she looked so kindly at me, that I almost 
lust of the eye ha its full share in his regard for his | broke out into thanks for the mere look. 


books), he broke out in a passion to which he could ‘‘And indeed,” she went on, “it is too damp 
not have given way but for the weak state of his | down there, not to speak of the stairs.” 
health. By this time we had reached the little room in 


‘* How dare you?” he said, with terrible emphasis | which I was received the first time I visited the Hall. 
on the word dare. ‘Judy, I beg you will not again | There we found Judy. 





show yourself in my apartment till I send for you.” ‘Tf you are not too tired already, I should like 
*¢ And then,” said Judy, leaving the room, ‘‘I am | to show you my little study. It has, I think, a better 
not in the least likely to be otherwise engaged.” view than any other room in the house.” 
*T am very sorry, uncle,” began Miss Oldcastle. *¢T shall be delighted, I replied. 
But Mr. Stoddart had already retreated and banged ‘Come, Judy,” said her aunt. 
the door behind him. So Miss Oldcastle and I were **' You don’t want me, I am sure, auntie.” 
left standing together amid the ruins. “T do, Judy, really. You mustn’t be cross to us 
She glanced at me with adistressed look, Ismiled. | because uncle has been cross to you. Uncle is not 
She smiled in return. well, you know, and isn’t a bit like himself ; and you 
“I assure you,” she said, “uncle is not a bit like | know you should not have meddled with his ma- 
himself.” chinery.” 
** And I fear in trying to rouse him, I have done And Miss Oldcastle put her arm round Judy, and 


| kissed her, Whereupon Judy jumped from her seat, 
threw her book down, and ran to one of the several 
doors that opened from the room. This disclosed a 
little staircase, almost like a ladder, only that it 
wound about, up which we climbed, and reached a 
charming little room, whose window looked down 
upon the Bishop’s Basin, glimmering slaty through 
the tops of the trees between. It was panelled in 
small panels of dark oak, like the room below, but 


him no good,—only made him more irritable,” I said. 
**But he will be sorry when he comes to himself, 
and so we must take the reversion of his repentance 
now, and think nothing more of the matter than if 
he had already said he was sorry. Besides, when 
books are in the case, I, for one, must not be too 
hard upon my unfortunate neighbour.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Walton. I am so much obliged 
to you for taking my uncle’s part. He has been very 
good to me; and that dear Judy is provoking some- | with more of carving. Consequently it was sombre, 
times. I am afraid I help to spoil her; but you | and its sombreness was unrelieved by any mirror. I 
would hardly believe how good she really is, and gazed about me with a kind of awe. I would gladly 
what a comfort she is to me—with all her wayward- , have carried away the remembrance of every thing and 
ness,” its shadow. Just opposite the window was a small 

‘I think I understand Judy,” I replied ; *‘and I | space of brightness formed by the backs of nicely- 
shall be more mistaken than I am willing to confess | bound books. Seeing that these attracted my eye— 
I have ever been before, if she does not turn out a| ‘Those are almost all gifts from my uncle,” said 
very fine woman. The marvel to me is that with all | Miss Oldcastle. ‘‘ He is really very kind, and you 
the various influences amongst which she is placed _ will not think of him as you have seen him to-day?” 


here, she is not really, not seriously, spoiled after all. ‘¢ Indeed [ will not,” I replied. 
I assure you I have the greatest regard for, as well as My eye fell upon a small pianoforte. 
confidence in, my friend Judy.” ‘¢Do sit down,” said Miss Oldcastle. —‘‘ You have 


Ethelwyn—Miss Oldcastle, I should say—gave me | been very ill, and I could do nothing for you who 
such a pleased look that I was well recompensed—if | have been so kind to me.” 
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She spoke as if she had wanted to say this. 
**T only wish I had a chance of doing anything | 
for you,” I said, as I took a chair in the window. 
“But if I had done all I ever could hope to do, you | 
have repaid me long ago, I think.” 

‘“‘How? I do not know what you mean, Mr. 
Walton. I have never done you the least service.” 

** Tell me first, did you play the organ in church 
that afternoon when—after—before I was taken ill— 
I mean the same day you had—a friend with you in 
the pew in the morning ?” 

I daresay my voice was as irregular as my con- 
struction. I just ventured one glance. Her face was 
flushed. But she answered me at once. 

we Sy 

**Then I am in your debt more than you know 
or I can tell you.” 

** Why, if that is all, I have played the organ 
every Sunday since uncle was taken ill,” she said, 
smiling. 

‘*T know that now. And I am very glad I did 
not know it till I was better able to bear the disap- 
pointment. But it is only for what I heard that I 
mean now to acknowledge my obligation. Tell me, 
Miss Oldcastle,—what is the most precious gift one 
person can give another ?” 

She hesitated ; and I, fearing to embarrass her, an- 
swered for her. 

**Tt must be something imperishable,—something 
which in its own nature is, If, instead of a gem, or 
even of a flower, we could cast the gift of a lovely 
thought into the heart of a friend, that would be 
giving as the angels, I suppose, must give. But 
you did more and better for me than that. I had 
been troubled all the morning ; and you made me know 
that my Redeemer liveth. I did not know you were 
playing, mind, though I felt a difference. You gave 
me more trust in God; and what other gift so great 
could one give? I think that last impression, just 
as I was taken ill, must have helped me through my 
illness ? Often when 1 was most oppressed, ‘ I know 
that my Redeemer liveth’ would rise up in the troubled 
air of my mind ; and sung by a voice which, though 
I never heard you sing, I never questioned to be 
yours.” 

She turned her face towards me: those sea-blue 
eyes were full of tears. 

‘*T was troubled myself,” she said, with a faltering 
voice, “when I sang—I mean played—that. I am 
so glad it did somebody good! I fear it did not do 
me much.—lI will sing it to you now, if you like.” 

And she rose to get the music, But that instant 
Judy, who, I then found, had left the room, bounded 
into it, with the exclamation,— 

** Auntie, auntie! here’s grannie ! ” 

Miss Oldcastle turned pale. I confess I felt em- 
barrassed, as if I had been caught in something under- 
hand. 

‘* Ts she come in ?” asked Miss Oldcastle, trying to 
speak with indifference. 

‘*She is just at the door,—must be getting out of 
the fly now. What shall we do?” 

** What do you mean, Judy?” said her aunt. 





| it will only be because she can’t. 





** Well you know, auntie, as well as I do, that 





grannie will look as black as a thunder-cloud to find 
Mr. Walton here ; and if she doesn’t speak as loud, 
I don’t care for 
myself, but you know on whose head the storm will 
fall. Do, dear Mr. Walton, come down the back-stair. 
Then she won’t be a bit the wiser. I'll manage it 
all.” 

Here was a dilemma for me ; either to bring suffer- 
ing on that lovely creature, to save whom I would 
have borne any pain, or to creep out of the house as 
if I were and ought to be ashamed of myself. I be- 
lieve that had I been in any other relation to my 
fellows, I would have resolved at once to lay myself 
open to the peculiarly unpleasant reproach of sneaking 
out of the house, rather than that she should inno- 
cently suffer for my being innocently there. But I 
was a clergyman ; and I felt, more than I had ever 
felt before, that therefore I could not risk even the 
appearance of what was mean. Miss Oldcastle, how- 
ever, did not leave it to me to settle the matter. All 
that I have just written had but flashed through my 
mind when she said :— 

*¢ Judy, for shame to propose such a thing to Mr. 
Walton ! I am very sorry that he may chance to have 
an unpleasant meeting with mamma; but we can’t 
help it. Come, Judy, we will show Mr. Walton out 
together.” 

*¢Té wasn’t for Mr. Waltoun’s sake,” returned Judy, 
pouting. ‘* You are very troublesome, auntie dear. 
Mr. Walton, she is so hard to take care of ! and she’s 
worse since youcame, I shall have to give her up 
some day. Do be generous, Mr. Walton, and take 
my side—that is, auntie’s,” 

**T am afraid, Judy, I must thank your aunt for 
taking the part of my duty against my inclination. 
But this kindness, at least,” I said to Miss Oldcastle, 
‘¢T can never hope to return.” 

It was a stupid speech, but I could not be annoyed 
that I had made it. 

* All obligations are not burdens to be got rid of, 
are they?” she replied, with a sweet smile on such a 
pale troubled face, that I was more moved for her, 
deliberately handing her over to the torture for the 
truth’s sake, than I care definitely to confess. 

Thereupon, Miss Oldcastle led the way down the 
stairs, I followed, and Judy brought up the rear. The 
affair was not so bad as it might have been, in- 
asmuch as, meeting the mistress of the house in no 
penetralia of the same, I insisted on going out alone, 
and only met Mrs. Oldcastle in the hall. She held 
out no hand to greet me. I bowed, and said I was 
sorry to find Mr. Stoddart so far from well. 

‘*T fear he is far from well,” she returned ; “‘ cer- 
tainly in my opinion too ill to receive visitors.” 

So saying, she bowed and passed on. I turned 
and walked out, not ill-pleased, as my readers will 
believe, with my visit. 

From that day I recovered rapidly, and the next 
Sunday had the pleasure of preaching to my flock ; 
Mr. Aikin, the gentleman already mentioned as taking 
my place, kindly reading prayers forme. I took for 
my subject one of our Lord’s miracles of healing, I 
forget which now, and tried to show my people that 
all healing and all kinds of healing came as certainly 
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and only from his hand as those instances in which 
He put forth his bodily hand and touched the dis- 
eased, and told them to be whole. 

And as they left the church the organ played, 
“Comfort ye, comfort ye, my people, saith your 
God.” 

I tried hard to prevent my new feelings from so 
filling my mind as to make me fail of my duty towards 
my flock. I said to myself, ‘‘ Let me be the more 
gentle, the more honourable, the more tender, towards 
these my brothers and sisters, forasmuch as they are 
her brothers and sisters too.” I wanted to do my 
work the better that I loved her. 

Thus week after week passed, with little that I 
can remember worthy of record. I seldom saw 
Miss Oldcastle, and during this period never alone. 
True, she played the organ still, for Mr. Stoddart 
continued too unwell to resume his ministry of sound, 
but I never made any attempt to see her as she came 
to or went from the organ-loft. I felt that I ought 
not, or at least that it was better not, lest an inter- 
view should trouble my mind, and so interfere with 
my work, which, if my calling meant anything real, 
was a consideration of vital import. But one thing 
I could not help noting—that she seemed, by some 
intuition, to know the music I liked best; and 
great help she often gave me by so uplifting my heart 
upon the billows of the organ harmony, that my thiok- 
ing became free and harmonious, and I spoke, as far as 
my own feeling was concerned, like one upheld on the 
unseen wings of ministering cherubim. How it might 
be to those who heard me, or what the value of the 
utterance in itself might he, I cannot tell. I only 
speak of my own feelings, I say. 

Does my reader wonder why I did not yet make 
any further attempt to gain favour in the lady’s eyes ? 
He will see, if he will think fora moment. First of 
all, I could not venture until she had seen more of 
me ; and how to enjoy more of her society while her 
mother was so unfriendly, both from instinctive dis- 
like to me, and because of the offence I had given her 
more than once, I did not know ; for I feared that to 
call oftener might only occasion measures upon her 
part to prevent me from seeing her daughter at all ; 
and I could not tell how far such measures might ex- 
pedite the event I most dreaded, or add to the dis- 
comfort to which Miss Oldcastle was already so much 
exposed. Meantime I heard nothing of Captain 
Everard ; and the comfort that flowed from such a 
negative source was yet of a very positive character. 
At the same time—will my reader understand me ? 
—I was in some measure deterred from making further 
advances by the doubt whether her favour for Cap- 
tain Everard might not be greater than Judy had 
represented it. I had always shrunk, I can hardly 
say with invincible dislike, for I had never tried to 
conquer it, from rivalry of every kind : it was, some- 
how, contrary to my nature. Besides, Miss Oldcastle 


was likely to be rich some day—apparently had money | 
of her own even now; and was it a weakness? | 


was it not a weakness ?—I cannot tell—I writhed at 
the thought of being supposed to marry for money, 


and being made the object of such remarks as, *‘ Ah! | 


| Sas 


talk about poverty and faith, pretending to despise 
riches and to trust in God ; but just put money in 
their way, and what chance will a poor girl have 
beside a rich one! It’s all very well in the pulpit. 
It’s their business to talk so. But does one of them 
believe it? or, at least, act upon it?” I think I may 
be a little excused for the sense of creeping cold that 
passed over me at the thought of such remarks as 
these, accompanied by compressed lips and down- 
drawn corners of the mouth, and reiterated nods of 
the head of knowingness. But I mention this only 
as a repressing influence, to which I certainly should 
not have been such a fool as to yield, had I seen 
the way otherwise clear. For a man by showing 
how to use money, or rather simply by using money 
aright, may do more good than by refusing to possess 
it, if it comes to him in an entirely honourable way, 
that is, in such a case as mine, merely as an accident 
of his history. But I was glad to feel pretty sure that 
if I should be so blessed as to marry Miss Oldcastle— 
which at the time whereof I now write, seemed far too 
gorgeous a castle in the clouds ever to descend to the 
earth for me to enter it—the poor of my own people 
would be those most likely to understand my position 
and feelings, and least likely to impute to me worldly 
motives, as paltry as they are vulgar, and altogether 
unworthy of a true man. 

So the time went on. I called once or twice on 
Mr, Stoddart, and found him, as I thought, better. 
But he would not allow that he was. Dr. Duncan 
said he was better, and would be better still, if he 
would only believe it and exert himself. He con- 
tinued in the same strangely irritable humour. 


xX. 


WINTER came apace. When we look towards winter 
from the last borders of autumn, it seems as if we 
could not encounter it, and as if it never would go 
over. So does threatened trouble of any kind seem 
to us as we look forward upon its miry ways from the 
last borders of the pleasant greensward on which we 
have hitherto been walking. But not only do both 
run their course, but each has its own alleviations, 
its own pleasures; and very marvellously does the 
healthy mind fit itself to the new circumstances ; 
while to those who will bravely take up their burden 
and bear it, asking no more questions than just, ‘‘ Is 
this my burden?” a thousand ministrations of na- 
ture and life will come with gentle comfortings. 
Across a dark verdureless field will blow a wind 
through the heart of the winter which will wake in 
the patient mind not a memory merely, but a pro- 
phecy of the spring, with a glimmer of crocus, or 
snowdrop, or primrose; and across the waste of 
tired endeavour will a gentle hope, coming he knows 
not whence, breathe springlike upon the heart of the 
man around whom life looks waste and dreary. Well 
do I remember a friend of mine telling me once—he 
was then a labourer in the field of literature, who 
had not yet begun to earn his penny a day, though 
| he worked hard—telling me how once, when a hope 
| that had kept him active for months was suddenly 
quenched—a book refused on which he had spent a 





you see! That’s the way with the clergy! They | passion of labour—the weight of money that must be 
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paid and could not be had, pressing him down like the | 
coffin-lid that had lately covered the only friend to 
whom he could have gone confidently for aid—telling | 
me, I say, how he stood at the corner of a London | 
street, with the rain dripping black from the brim of 
his hat, the dreariest of atmospheres about him in the 
closing afternoon of the City, when the rich men were 
going home, and the poor men who worked for them 
were longing to follow; and how across this waste 
came energy and hope into his bosom, swelling thence- 
forth with courage to fight and yield no ear to sug- 
gested failure, And the story would not be com- 
plete—though it is for the fact of the arrival of unex- 
pected and apparently unfounded hope that 1 tell it— 
if I did not add, that, in the morning, his wife gave 
him a letter which their common trouble of yesterday 
had made her forget, and which had lain with its black 
border all night in the darkness unopened, waiting to 
tell him how the vanished friend had not forgotten 
him on her death-bed, but had left him enough to take 
him out of all those difficulties, and give him strength 
and time to do far better work than the book which 
had failed of birth.—Some of my readers may doubt 
whether I am more than ‘‘a wandering voice,” but 
whatever I am, or may be thought to be, my friend’s 
story is true. 

And all this has come out of the winter that I, in 
the retrospect of my history, am looking forward to. 
It came, with its fogs, and dripping boughs, and 
sodden paths, and rotting leaves, and rains, and sky 
of weary grey; but also with its fierce red suns, 
shining aslant upon sheets of manna-like hoarfrost, 
and delicate ice-films over prisoned waters, and those 
white falling chaoses of perfect forms called snow- 
storms—those confusions confounded of infinite sym- 
metries, 

And when the hard frost came, it brought a friend 
to my door. It was Mr. Stoddart. 

He entered my room with something of the coun- 
tenance Naaman must have borne, after his flesh had 
come again like unto the flesh of a little child. He 
did not look ashamed, but his pale face looked humble 
and distressed. Its somewhat self-satisfied placidity 
had vanished, and instead of the diffused geniality 
which was its usual expression, it now showed traces of 
feeling as well as plain signs of suffering. I gave him as 
warm a welcome as I could, and having seated him 
comfortably by the fire, and found that he would 
take no refreshment, began to chat about the day’s 
news, for I had just been reading the newspaper. 
But he showed fio interest beyond what the merest 
politeness required. I would try something else. 

** The cold weather, which makes so many. invalids 
creep into bed, seems to have brought you out into 
the air, Mr. Stoddart,” I said. 

‘** Tt has revived me, certainly.” 

‘* Indeed, one must believe that winter and cold are 
as beneficent, though not so genial, as summer and its 
warmth, Winter kills many a disease and many a | 
noxious influence, And what is it to have the fresh | 
green leaves of spring instead of the everlasting | 
brown of some countries which have no winter ! ” 

I talked thus, hoping to rouse him to conversation, 
and I was successful, 








“T feel just as if I were coming out of a winter. 
Don’t you think illness is a kind of human winter ?” 

‘€ Certainly—more or less stormy. With some a 
winter of snow and hail and piercing winds; with 
others of black frosts and creeping fogs, with now and 
then a glimmer of the sun.” 

‘¢The last is more like mine. 
been in a wet hole in the earth.” 

‘And many a man,” I went on, ‘‘ the foliage of 
whose character had been turning brown and seared 
and dry, rattling rather than rustling in the faint hot 
wind of even fortunes, has come out of the winter of 
a weary illness with the fresh delicate buds of a new 
life bursting from the sun-dried bark.” 

“TI wish it would be so with me, I know you 
mean me. But I don’t feel my green leaves coming.” 

‘‘ Facts are not always indicated by feelings.” 

“Indeed, I hope not; nor yet feelings indicated 
by facts,” 

**T do not quite understand you.” 

‘‘ Well, Mr. Walton, I will explain myself. I 
have come to tell you how sorry and ashamed I am 
that I behaved so badly to you every time you came 
to see me.” 

**Oh, nonsense!” I said, 
not you.” 

‘¢ At least, my dear sir, the facts of my behaviour 
did not really represent my feelings towards you.” 

“‘T know that as well as you do. Don’t say ano- 
ther word about it. You had the best excuse for 
being cross: I should have had none for being 
offended.” 

‘It was only the outside of me.” 

* Yes, yes; I acknowledge it heartily.” 

*¢ But that does not settle the matter between me 
and myself, Mr. Walton; although, by your good- 
ness, it settles it between me and you. It is 
humiliating to think that illness should so completely 
*overcrow’ me, that I am no more myself—lose my 
hold, in fact, of what I call me—so that I am almost 
driven to doubt my personal identity.” 

“You are fond of theories, Mr. Stoddart—perhaps 
a little too much so,” 

‘¢ Perhaps.” 

*¢ Will you listen to one of mine ?” 

‘¢ With pleasure,” 

**Tt seems to me sometimes—I know it is a partial 
representation—as if life were a conflict between the 
inner force of the spirit, which lies in its faith in the 
unseen—and the outer force of the world, which lies 
in the pressure of everything it has to show us, 
The material, operating upon our senses, is always 
asserting its existence ; and if our inner life is not 
equally vigorous, we shall be moved, urged, what is 
called actuated, from without, whereas all our activity 
ought to be from within. But sickness not only 


I feel as if I had 


*¢ Tt was your illness, 


overwhelms the mind, but, vitiating all the channels of 


the senses, causes them to represent things as they 
are not, of which misrepresentations the presence, 
persistency, and iteration seduce the man to act from 
false suggestions instead of from what he knows and 
believes.” 

‘¢ Well, I understand all that. 
I to make of your theory ?” 


But what use am 
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“Tam delighted, Mr. Stoddart, to hear you put 
the question. That is always the point.—The inward 
holy garrison, that of faith, which holds by the truth, 
by sacred facts, and not by appearances, must be 
strengthened and nourished and upheld, and so en- 
abled to resist the onset of the powers without. 
A friend’s remonstrance may appear an unkindness 
—a friend’s jest an unfeelingness—a friend’s visit an 
intrusion ; nay, to come to higher things, during a 
mere headache it will appear as if there was no truth 
in the world, no reality but that of pain anywhere, 
and nothing to be desired but deliverance fromit, But 
all such impressions caused from without—for, remem- 
ber, the body and its innermost experiences are only 
outside of the man—have to be met by the inner con- 
fidence of the spirit, resting in God, and resisting 
every impulse to act according to that which appears 
to it instead of that which it believes. Hence, Faith is 
thus allegorically represented : but I had better give 
you Spenser’s description of her.—Here is the ‘ Fairy 
Queen’ :— 

‘ She was arrayed all in lily white, 
And in her right hand bore a cup of gold, 
With wine and water filled up to the height, 
In which a serpent did himself enfold, 
That horror made to all that did behold ; 
But she no whit did change her constant mood.’ 


This serpent stands for the dire perplexity of things 
about us, at which yet Faith will not blench, acting 
according to what she believes, and not what shows 
itself to her by impression and appearance.” 

*‘T admit all that you say,” returned Mr. Stod- 
dart. ‘But still the practical conclusion—which I 
understand to be, that the inward garrison must be 
fortified—is considerably incomplete unless we buttress 
it with the final How. How is it to be fortified ? 
For, 


* I have as much of this in art as you, 
But yet my nature could not bear it so.’ 


(You see I read Shakspere as well as you, Mr. Wal- 
ton). I daresay, from a certain inclination to take 
the opposite side, and a certain dislike to the dog- 
matism of the clergy—I speak generally—l may 
have appeared to you indifferent, but I assure you 
that I have laboured much to withdraw my mind 
from the influence of money, and ambition, and 
pleasure, and to turn it to the contemplation of 
spiritual things. “Yet on the first attack of a depres- 
sing illness I cease to be a gentleman, I am rude to 
ladies who do their best and kindest to serve me, and 
I talk to the friend who comes to cheer and comfort 
me as if he were an idle vagrant who wanted to sell 
me a worthless book with the recommendation of the 
pretence that he wrote it himself. Now that I am 
in my right mind, I am ashamed of myself, ashamed 
that it should be possible for me to behave so, and 
humiliated yet besides that I have no ground of 
assurance that, should my illness return to-morrow, 
I should not behave in the same manner the day 
after. I want to be always in my right mind. 
When I am not, I know I am not, and yet yield to 
the appearance of being.” 

*‘IT understand perfectly what you meav, for I 
fancy I know a little more of illness than you do. 





Shall I tell you where I think the fault of your self- 
training lies ?” 

“That is just what I want. The things which it 
pleased me to contemplate when I was well, gave me 
no pleasure when I was ill. Nothing seemed the 
same.”” 

‘*If we were always in a right mood, there would 
be no room for the exercise of the will. We should 
go by our mood and inclination only. But that is 
by the bye.—Where you have been wrong is—that you 
have sought to influence your feelings only by thought 
and argument with yourself, and not also by con- 
tact with your fellows. Besides the ladies of whom 
you have spoken, I think you have hardly a friend 
in this neighbourhood but myself. One friend cannot 
afford you half experience enough to teach you the 
relations of life and of human needs, At best, under 
such circumstances, you can only have right theories : 
practice for realizing them in yourself is nowhere. It 
is no more possible for a man in the present day to re- 
tire from his fellows into the cave of his religion, and 
thereby leave the world of his own faults and fol- 
lies behind, than it was possible for the eremites of 
old to get close to God in virtue of declining the du- 
ties which their very birth of human father and 
mother laid upon them. I do not deny that you and 
the eremite may both come nearer to God, in virtue 
of whatever is true in your desires and your worship ; 
‘but if a man love not his brother whom he hath 
seen, how can he love God whom he hath not seen ?’— 
which surely means to imply at least that to love our 
neighbour is a great help towards loving God. How 
this love is to come about without intercourse, I do 
not see. And how without this love we are to bear 
up from within against the thousand irritations to 
which, especially in sickness, our unavoidable rela- 
tions with humanity will expose us, 1 cannot tell 
either,” 

** But,” returned Mr. Stoddart,’ ‘*I had had a 
true regard for you, and some friendly communica- 
tion with you. If human intercourse were what is 
required in my case, how should I fail just with re- 
spect to the only man with whom I had held such 
intercourse ? ” 

‘** Because the relations in which you stood with 
me were those of the individual, not of the race. You 
like me, because I am fortunate enough to please you— 
to be a gentleman, I hope—to bea man of some educa- 
tion, and capable of understanding, or at least docile 
enough to try to understand, what you tell me of your 
plans and pursuits. But you do not feel any relation 
to me on the ground of my humanity—that God 
made me, and therefore I am your brother. 1t is not 
because we grow out of the same stem, but merely 
because my leaf is a little like your own, that you draw 
to me. Our Lord took on Him the nature of man : 
you will only regard your individual attractions. 
Disturb your liking, and your love vanishes,” 

** You are severe.” 

**T don’t mean really vanishes, but disappears for 
the time. Yet you will confess you have to wait till, 
somehow, you know not how, it comes back again— 
of itself, as it were.” 

** Yes, I confess. To my sorrow, I find it so.” 
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*¢ Let me tell you the truth, Mr. Stoddart. You 
seem to me to have been hitherto only a dilettante or 
amateur in spiritual matters. Do not imagine I mean 
a hypocrite. Very far from it. The word amateur 
itself suggests a real interest, though it may be of 
a superficial nature. But in religion one must be 
all there. You seem to me to have taken much in- 
terest in unusual forms of theory, and in mystical 
speculations, to which in themselves I make no objec- 
tion. But to be content with those, instead of know- 
ing God himself, or to substitute a general amateur 
friendship towards the race for the love of your neigh- 
bour, is a mockery which will always manifest itself to 
an honest mind like yours in such failure and dis- 
appointment in your own character as you are now 
lamenting, if not indeed in some mode far more alarm- 
ing, because gross and terrible.” ; 

‘Am I to understand you, then, that intercourse 
with one’s neighbours ought to take the place of 
meditation ?”’ 

** By no means: but ought to go side by side with 
it, if you would have at once a healthy mind to judge 
and the means of either verifying your speculations 
or discovering their falsehood.” 

‘* But where am I to find such friends besides your- 
self with whom to hold spiritual communion ?” 

**It is the communion of spiritual deeds, deeds of 
justice, of mercy, of humility—the kind word, the 
cup of cold water, the visitation in sickness, the lend- 
ing of money—not spiritual conference or talk, that I 
mean: the latter will come of itself where it is 
natural. You would soon find that it is not only to 
those whose spiritual windows are of the same shape 
as your own that you are neighbour: There is one 
poor manin my congregation who knows more—prac- 
tically, I mean, too—of spirituality of mind than any 
of us. Perhaps you could not teach him much, but 
he could teach you. At allevents, our neighbours are 
just those round about us. And the most ignorant 
man in a little place like Marshmallows, one like you 
with leisure ought to know and understand, and have 
some good influence upon: he is your brother whom 
you are bound to care for and elevate—I do not 
mean socially, but really, in himself—if it be possible. 
You ought at least to get into some simple human 
relation with him, as you would with the youngest 
and most ignorant of your brothers and sisters born 
of the same father and mother ; approaching him, not 
with pompous lecturing or fault-finding, still less with 
that abomination called condescension, but with the 





humble service of the elder to the younger, in what- 
ever they may be helped by you without injury to 
them. Never was there a more injurious mistake 
than that it is the business of the clergy only to have 
the care of souls.” 

*¢ But that would be endless. 
no time for myself,” 

‘Would that be no time for yourself spent in 
leading a noble, Christian life; in verifying the 
words of our Lord by doing them; in building your 
house on the rock of action instead of the sands of 
theory ; in widening your own being by entering into 
the nature, thoughts, feelings, even fancies of those 
around you? In such intercourse you would find 
health radiating into your own bosom ; healing sym- 
pathies springing up in the most barren acquaintance ; 
channels opened for the in-rush of truth into your 
own mind ; and opportunities afforded for the exercise 
of that self-discipline, the lack of which led to the 
failures which you now bemoan. Soon then would 
you have cause to wonder how much some of your 
speculations had fallen into the background, simply 
because the truth, showing itself grandly true, had so 
filled and occupied your mind that it left no room for 
anxiety about such questions as, while secured in the 
interest all reality gives, were yet dwarfed by the side 
ofit. Nothing, I repeat, so much as humble ministra- 
tion to your neighbours, will help you to that perfect 
love of God which casteth out fear ; nothing but the love 
of God—that God revealed in Christ—will make you 
able to love your neighbour aright ; and the Spirit of 
God, which alone gives might for any good, will by 
these loves, which are life, strengthen you at last to 
believe in the light even in the midst of darkness ; 
to hold the resolution formed in health when sick- 
ness has altered the appearance of everything around 
you ; and to feel tenderly towards your fellow, even 
when you yourself are plunged in dejection or 
racked with pain.—But,” I said, “‘I fear I have 
transgressed the bounds of all propriety by enlarging 
upon this matter as I have done. I can only say I 
have spoken in proportion to my feeling of its weight 
and truth.” 

“JT thank you heartily,” returned Mr. Stoddart, 
rising. ‘And I promise you at least to think over 
what you have been saying.—I hope to be in my old 
place in the organ-loft next Sunday.” 

So he was. And Miss Oldcastle was in the pew 
with her mother. Nor did she go any more to 
Addicehead to church. 


It would leave me 
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THE CRY OF THE WEARY. 
BY AN EAST-END BLACKSMITH. 


Sprrit oF Mercy ! bow thine head, 
Thy pinions light stretch forth ; 

Descending from thy native skies, 
Come, visit me on earth. 


I have been mourning long for thee, 
To see thee hither turn ; 
If thou wilt come, come near to me, 





I can no longer mourn. 


My weariness shall pass away, 
Nor leave a fear behind ; 

In walking with the Lamb of God 
Unbroken rest I find. 


And pleasures true shall bloom for me, 
Like blossoms fresh and gay ; 

For me shall living fountains gush 
Along the peaceful way. 


Come, then, sweet Spirit, hear and come ; 
Come, Jesus, come to me; 
And when Thou bid’st me rise from earth, 
Let me come safe to Thee. E. C, 





OUR FATHER’S BUSINESS; OR, METHODS TO DO GOOD. 
BY THE EDITOR. 
VII.—PERSEVERANCE IN WELL-DOING. 








Activity, ‘as much as anything, and more than | ping to the gun, lies motionless ; the soldier who, 
most things else, is that which distinguishes life from | with ball through head or heart, springs into the air, 
death. How still, as well as solemn, the chamber | and falling on the ground, never more moves a limb ; 
of the dead! Death has been called a long sleep, | the dying man that, sinking back on his pillow, 
and sleep a short death ; and they resemble each other | heaves one long sigh, and breathes and stirs no more. 
much—sleep, with eyelids closed, the ears shut, the | We pronounce these dead without a moment’s hesita~ 
lips sealed, and a countenance calm, unimpassioned, | tion. There may be the appearance of life but cer- 
without one trace of the griefs, and fears, and cares | tainly not its presence, where there is no activity ; as 
that lie buried in temporary oblivion, simulating | they rightly concluded who, sailing in Arctic seas, fell 
death. Yet the heaving chest ; though subdued, the | in with a ship, for long years imprisoned in the ice, and 
audible and measured breathing ; though faint, the | looked in its cabin on a strange, appalling, weird-like 
living colour on the cheek ; and the warm touch, so | scene. Fifty years had come and gone since living 
different from death’s icy hand and marble brow, | voice or step had sounded there, yet all the crew were 
bespeak functions active amid repose ; and show how | there. They lay in couches on the floor, each attired 
life never rests, and wears in sleep but the mask of | in the dress and presenting the form and flesh of life ; 
death. Things inanimate—as dead bodies, stones and | while their captain sat by the cabin table, pen in 
metals, earth, air, and water—are passive. On the other | hand, and the log spread out before him. The spec- 
hand, all ‘animate are active creatures ; as well the | tators of so strange a sight, with mingled feelings of 
insect that flits in its play from flower to flower, as | doubt and terror, shouted ; but no response came back. 
the angels that, speeding forth on God’s high errands, | Nor crew nor captain stirred. All were dead, and 
fly from heaven to earth, or from world to world. So | had been corpses for half-a-century—the frosts that 
closely associated, and indeed inseparable, are the | killed, preserving them. Life-like as he looked who 
ideas of activity and life, that we at once conclude | bent over the table with a pen in his fingers and the 
what is inactive to be inanimate—the bird that, drop- | paper before him, in which, the last survivor, he had 
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recorded their sufferings, he also was dead ; as they 
knew on seeing him sit unmoved by their shouts ; 
his eyes retaining their glassy stare, and his form its 
fixed and frozen posture. 

The activity that thus marks all other kinds of life 
is characteristic of the Christian’s. Sometimes dis- 
tinguished by heroic daring, and prodigal of noble 
deeds, at all times it is a life of doing; is so even when, 


feeble as an infant, the believer lies helpless on a | 


Saviour’s bosom, and living chiefly on the milk of 
promises, is able to do little else than express his 
wants in prayers and plaintive cries. And, as the 
spiritual, like the natural, life advances in course of 
time to maturity, this activity goes on to complete 
development. It so increases by increase of grace 
that, with a heart which beats more and more true 
to the love of God, with feet that walk, hands that 
work, and a tongue that speaks in his service, the 
Christian, once a babe, grows into a man in Christ ; 
his model He who, in contrast to him that walketh 
about like a roaring lion seeking whom he may devour, 
went about continually doing gocd. For, while doing, 
or activity, characterises all life, ‘‘ doing good,” or 
‘* well-doing,” is the peculiar character of the Chris- 
tian’s life. The ‘‘ well-doing ” of earth is what heaven 
shall greet with its own ‘* Well done ;” — “‘ Well 
done, good and faithful servant, enter thou into the 
joy of thy Lord.” And what an inspiring and power- 
ful incentive does this, with many things else, present 
to persevere in grace; to “be careful to maintain good 
works,” and again to quote the words of the apostle, 
**not to be weary in well doing ?” 

In regard to the duty of not being weary in well- 
doing, I remark that, although there is not much 
difference in sound, there is a great difference in sense, 
between being wearied in a work and wearied of it. Of 
this difference sick rooms often supply examples. The 
nurse who moves about there by day with professional 
coolness, when the house is still at night, nor sound 
breaks the silence, but the beating of the clock and 
the feverish breathing of her charge, drops asleep, 
weary of the tedium of watching. Not so the mother, 
trembling for a life that is trembling in the balance— 
all her cares, anxieties, and thoughts, save in the 
prayers she sends off to heaven, shut up within the 
narrow space of that chamber’s walls. Her sunken 
eye, and pallid cheek, and feeble step bespeaking ex- 
haustion, have awoke other’s fears for her ; but, strong 
in love that is deaf to remonstrance, she refuses to 
leave her post ; and if, heavy with grief and care, her 
drooping eyelids close, it is because she is wearied 
with watching, not weary of it; on the contrary, 
racked with anxiety, she fights with sleep, and starts 
from its short, broken slumbers at the poor sufferer’s 
faintest cry, or feeblest moan. 

Amid other scenes—those of war, for example—the 
same distinction presents itself. Animated by no 
ambition, no love of country, no spirit of daring en- 
terprise, this soldier gets tired of the long marches, 
the ill-requited hazards and hardships of the cam- 
paign. Seizing the first opportunity to leave, he 
returns home to enjoy inglorious ease, and hear birds 
rather than bullets whistle. Another, his companion 
both at school and in the ranks of war, returns also 
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in course of time to their native village ; but his 
sleeve is empty, aud he wears grey hairs on his head 
as well as medals on his breast. Wearied, not of, 
but in, the war for liberty, he left his gallant comrades 
with reluctance, and eyes which filled with tears as 
he took a long, last look of the colours that, rent 
and riddled, waved above him in many a hard-con- 
tested field. In these men we see the well-marked 
difference between being wearied in a work and weary 
of it. 

To take an example from sacred story, we see it in 
two persons there—the one a prominent, the other a 
pre-eminent character ; the one a type, the other the 
great antitype ; both, though unlike in these things, like 
in this—that they lie buried in the arms of sleep. Look 
at the prophet Jonah, and at Jesus! Weary not merely 
in, but of, a service which called him to endure hard- 
ships that he disliked and face dangers in Nineveh 
that he greatly dreaded, Jonah thought to put the sea 
between him and these ; and not these only, but God 
also. For this purpose, he took ship and fled—a de- 
serter from his post. Exhausted with anxiety of mind 
and toil of body, the fugitive falls asleep ; nor, though 
the tempest roared, and the ship reeled and pitched 
and plunged amid the stormy billows, wakes till a 
rough hand shakes him, and a voice cries in his 
alarmed ear, ‘* Arise, oh thou that sleepest, and call 
upon thy God!” From that sea turn to another— 
swept by as fierce a storm, lashed into as angry waves, 
Caught in the sudden tempest, a solitary boat is tear- 
ing its way there, on the lake of Galilee. The crew are 
pulling for their lives. In vain the struggle! Wave 
after wave breaks over them, filling their bark. They 
bale, but she is ready to founder. A few moments 
more, and, but that they carried Jesus, these, like 
other fishermen, had found a grave where they were 
wont to find their bread. And, ere the Master rises 
to rebuke the tempest, and bid the waves be still, how 
is he employed? He sleeps; sleeps stretched on a 
hard bench, beneath a boat-cloak, with the sea break- 
ing over his prostrate form, amid the blaze of light- 
ning, peals of thunder, and the loud uproar of angry 
elements—sleeps like an infant rocked in its cradle, 
or warmly nestled in a mother’s breast. Nights passed 
in prayer, and days spent in preaching or in inces- 
sant labours of benevolence, have exhausted his frame, 
drying up all his strength ; and there Jesus lies in 
calm, deep sleep, a wonderful example—the most won- 
derful the world has seen—of one wearied, not of, 
but in, his Father’s business. 

In regard to this well-doing in which Christ’s fol- 
lowers desire and try to live, it is quite different from 
the ‘* well-to-do ” and ‘* well-doing ” of the world, as it 
uses and understands these expressions, They present 
examples of that abuse of language which, with other 
sins of his day, Isaiah so strongly condemned. In 
that remarkable chapter where he denounces Covetous- 
ness, saying, ** Woe unto them that join house to 
house, and add field to field ”—-denounces Intempe- 
rance, saying, ** Woe unto them that rise up early in 
the morning that they may follow strong drink ; that 
continue until night till wine inflame them ; that are 
mighty to drink wine, and men of strength to mingle 
strong drink,” the prophet thunders out his woe against 
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another great, if not greater evil. 


truth, who bedizen the cheek of vice, and throw the 
robe of an angel over the form of a fiend, ‘* Woe,” 
says Isaiah, ‘‘ unto them that call evil good, and good 
evil; that put darkness for light, and light for dark- 
ness ; that put bitter for sweet, and sweet for bitter.” 
Every age, present or remote, has sought in this way 
to gloze over sin. For example, sceptics and infidels 
—as if all who believe in God’s word were enslaved— 
claim to be ‘‘ Free Thinkers ;” again, the vile seducer 
is only described as “loose” who, under the mask of 
affection, steals in her virtue woman’s most precious 
jewel, and tramples on her bleeding heart; again, 
they are merely said to live ‘‘ fast” who wreck their 
fortunes, ruin their hapless children, impair their 
constitution, precipitate their death, drown their 
senses and damn their souls with drink; again, 
unfortunate” is the mild term applied to her who, 
like a night wolf, prowls the streets for prey, and 
whose den, in the judgment of Solomon, and the 
bitter experience of her victims, is ‘‘the way to 
hell;” again, the duellists, who went out to 
settle a petty quarrel with loaded pistols, and 
shoot each other dead, were said to engage in “an 
affair of honour ;” and, but some few years ago, 
‘the domestic institution” was the soft and gentle 
term applied to that wide-spread, gigantic, infamous, 
infernal slavery, from the stain, the burning shame, 
and bitter curse of which America has only escaped 
by years of war, at the cost of millions of money 
and rivers of human blood. Here is a misappli- 
cation of terms nearly as gross. ‘* Calling evil good, 
putting light for darkness and bitter for sweet,” those 
who grow rich, no matter how—who, turning a deaf 
ear to every holy and humane appeal, to the claims 
of widows, the cries of orphans, the miseries of a 
world that perishes in ignorance and sin, heap up 
wealth, are said to be ‘ well-to-do” in the world; 
at market and on change, are spoken of as ‘‘ doing 
well.” A ‘well doing” and ‘ well-to-do” this, that 
shall meet no ** Well done” from the Judge of all, at 
the last day and on the great white throne. Blessed 
award, it is reserved for such as have modelled their 
lives on His who, beginning life in a borrowed 
cradle and closing it in a borrowed grave, spent its 
years in hard toil and yet harder poverty—envying the 
foxes their holes and the birds of the air their nests ! 
A busy, useful, holy life, and none other, is a life 
of well-doing ; is a noble life, though passed in a cot- 
tage; isa happy one, though its path be rough and 
thorny. In a world where there is much to do, it 
allots little time for self-enjoyments, and no time for 
sinful ones, Filled up with the duties of home and 
business, with the paramount interests of eternity 
and of our souls, with good deeds done to others, and 
the claims they have on our help, its days, instead 
of walking.on leaden feet, seem to fly on eagles’ wings 
—the busiest life appearing all too idle, and the longest 
proving all too short for the work we have to do. 
Like a toil-worn labourer, weary in though not of his 
work, the Christian may sometimes wish it were con- 
cluded, and long for sun-set that he might leave the 
field A go home—his the desire of the Psalmist, Oh, 
.—36. 


Addressing men | that I had the wings of a dove, that [ might fly away 
who play with conscience and poison the fountains of | and be at rest! 








Yet toiling and enduring, bearing 
others’ burdens along with his own, living not for him- 
self, regarding every day as lost which is not marked 
by some good got or done, and regarding himself as the 
steward of God’s bounty—not a lord but a labourer in 
the vineyard, that man, though he may be weary in, 
will not be weary of well-doing. Such a life was 
Paul’s—he declared himself ready gladly to spend and 
to be spent for Christ. Such a life was Dorcas’—she 
employed her fingers making clothes for the poor, and, 
unlike many who die leaving none to miss them, had 
a crowd of widows to weep by her bier. Such a life 
was Job’s, who, while humbling himself in the dust 
before God, stood erect before the world, in these 
noble terms to describe and justify his character, 
‘When the ear heard me then it blessed me, and 
when the eye saw me it gave witness to me, because 
I delivered the poor that cried, the fatherless, and him 
that had none to help him ; the blessing of him that 
was ready to perish came upon me: and I caused 
the widow’s heart to sing for joy. I put on righteous- 
ness and it clothed me; my judgment was as a robe 
and diadem. I was eyes to the blind, and feet was I 
to the lame; I was a father to the poor.” And, 
obscuring all others, as does the sun the stars, by its 
superior lustre, such a life was His who, our pattern 
and propitiation both, calls us by his example, as by 
his word, to well-doing—saying, as he points to the 
crown glittering on the top of a cross, If any man 
will be my disciple, let him deny himself daily, take 
up his cross, and follow me, 

Christ’s followers, though weary of, are to persevere 
in their work, watch, and warfare — persevere to 
the end ; like Gideon and his three hundred men, 
though ‘faint, yet pursuing.” If, for the sake of 
illustration, we select the last of these three grand 
branches of Christian duty, the warfare, namely, 
where could we find a better pattern than his case 
supplies? Whether the overwhelming numbers of 
the enemy, or the extraordinary means of their de- 
feat is considered, the victory which he and his band 
achieved, and followed up with unsparing slaughter, is 
one of the most remarkable on record. God’s foes 
and his, the Midianites and Amalekites, we are told, 
“lay along in the Valley of Jezreel, like grasshoppers 
for multitude—their camels without number, as the 
sand on the sea-side for multitude.” Inspired of 
God, Gideon steps from the threshing-floor to summon 
his countrymen to arms; and, peasants leaving the 
plough in the furrow, shepherds their flocks on the 
hill, fishermen their boats by the shore, the bride- 
groom the marriage festival, and orphans their father’s 
bier, they crowd to his standard. Two and thirty 
thousand men muster to the bloody fight; and on 
vantage ground, in some mountain gorge, what might 
not such an army accomplish with every man re- 
solved to do or to die, to conquer or to perish? But, 
when the chaff is blown away, the thirty-two are re- 
duced to ten thousand ; and these again to no more 
than three hundred men. ‘If thou art afraid,” said 
the Lord to Gideon—nor great wonder he should 
be with such odds against him—‘‘yo with thy 
servant down to the host and hear what they say.” 
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With noiseless foot, wrapped in the cloud of night, 
he steals on the camp, and, listening, hears two 
soldiers talking—one tells how he dreamt that a 
barley cake came tumbling into the host, and, strange 
result, overturned a tent; a dream his comrade in- 
terprets, saying, “This is nothing else than the 
sword of Gideon, for into his hand God hath de- 
livered Midian and all the host. Hailing the happy 
omen, Gideon stealthily withdraws, and, breasting the 
hill with light heart, rushes in among his little band 
to cry, *‘ Arise! the Lord hath delivered the host of 
Midian into your hand!” They spring to their feet ; 
and each man with a sword by his thigh, a trumpet 
in one hand and in the other a pitcher with a burning 
lamp within, they follow their leader—his only order 
this, As I do, so shall ye do! It is the middle 
watch ; and the mighty host, whose camp they silently 
encircle, lies buried in slumber. Each man holds 
his breath ; silent and motionless he listens, and, 
bending forward, peers through the gloom for the ex- 
pected signal. Suddenly Gideon’s trumpet, blown 
loud and clear, rings through the silence, and a lamp 
—for he has broken his pitcher—flashes on the dark- 
ness of night. Lost in astonishment, the sentinels 
stop on their round; but ere they have time to raise 
the alarm, hundreds of lights are flashing, hundreds 
of trumpets sounding: and on all sides the air 
is rent with shouts and this wild battle cry, ‘‘The 
sword of the Lord and Gideon!” Springing to their 
feet and rushing from their tents, the whole host is 
panic-struck ; and, mistaking friends for foes in the 
darkness and confusion, men grapple with their neigh- 
bours, and draw their swords to bury them in each 
other’s bosoms. The uproar grows wilder and wilder ; 
the carnage rages fiercer and fiercer ; Gideon and his 
men, the while, standing by to see the salvation of 
God. The host destroys itself. God wins the vic- 
tory ; and they who struck no blow reap the fruit— 
Gideon’s only part being to put the broken, bleeding 
fugitives to the sword, and hang on their rear, “faint, 
yet pursuing.” 

The part we have to act in the Christian warfare 
is similar to this; and similar to this should be the 
way we do it. Gideon’s followers were first reduced 
from two-and-thirty to ten thousand, and again re- 
duced to three hundred ; these being made spectators 
rather than actors in the bloody drama, that they 
might not say, Mine own hand hath saved me! Such 
is the story of the Cross. There, like Gideon and his 
men on the midnight plains of Jezreel, we stood by to 
see the salvation of our God—Satan, the enemy of our 
souls, bruised under the conqueror’s heel. Jesus, not 
we, won that great victory. We struck no blow, we 
had no hand in it whatever ; yet like those who hung 
on the rear of Midian, slaughtering their flying foes, 
we have a part to act—our part this, to complete, if 
I may say so, the work which Christ began ; to de- 
stroy every vestige of life in the serpent whose head he 
crushed ; to expel sin wholly from our hearts and our 
habits, as Gideon expelled its enemies out of the land 
of Israel. 

He who is converted, believes, and is thereby 
savingly united to Christ, has still, to use the words 
of Nehemiah, “a great work to do.” We enter 





then on a harder task than Gideon’s. His enemies, 
paralysed with terror, flying like a flock of sheep that 
barking dogs pursue, fell without an attempt at resist- 
ance. Not so does Satan yield. He makes desperate 
efforts to rally his scattered forces, and recover the 
ground he has lost. By no means easily expelled, he 
lurks in our habits and hides in the recesses of our 
hearts. Nowa cunning serpent and now a roaring lion, 
at one time with devilish craft he proposes terms of 
peace, and at another, seeking not to deceive, but to cast 
us into despair, he comes forth, boastful as Goliath, 
to defy the armies of the living God. And even when 
he flies, as the apostle assures us he will do if we re- 
sist him, he flies like the ancient Parthians—fighting 
all the while, and with the fiery darts he shoots, put- 
ting the believer’s peace in jeopardy, and making his 
armour ring. Having self to conquer, witha carnal 
heart to crucify, evil passions to subdue, and habits to 
break off which age and indulgenos have fostered into 
a second nature, our part of the work, instead of being 
finished, may be said to begin at the period of con- 
version. Nor is any sin,—though flesh and blood 
plead for it, saying: It is but a little one,—to be 
spared. ‘*Cursed be he that keepeth back his sword 
from blood!” In this holy war there is to be no truce 
proclaimed, nor quarter given. Whoso nameth the 
name of the Lord is to depart from all iniquity ; 
to cast out all sin. No easy work! I know a weed 
which, more than any other that infests the ground, 
gardeners and husbandmen find it troublesome to ex- 
tirpate. Shooting its long, knotted fibres under the 
surface, spreading in all soils, whether rich or poor, 
with unexampled rapidity, it survives being crushed 
beneath the heel, or cut into morsels with the spade ; 
and, tenacious of life, springs again if the smallest 
portion of its root has been left in the ground. Such 
is sin. it is very hard to destroy: yet must be 
wholly rooted out of the life and out of the heart, 
since, if we do not kill sin, sin will kill us, 

Now, God’s people ought never to forget that this 
perseverance in well-doing, whatever department of 
the Christian life they be engaged in, they cannot main- 
tain without drawing constantly on the grace of God. 
The wick which is left to burn without a due supply 
of oil soon burns dim; and, going out, leaves the 
house to darkness, Constant cropping exhausts the 
most fertile soil, nor do reapers long gather har- 
vests from its bosom unless it be fed with manures, 
or allowed to rest. And who does not know that 
the amount of work to be obtained out of either 
men or horses, depends on the quality and quantity 
of their food. Indeed, Wellington used to say that 
victories were won not so much by him or others who 
led the troops to battle, as by the Commissariat— 
those who were charged with finding provisions for the 
army ; and history relates how the fate of one great 
battle was determined by one good meal—victory 
remaining with those who had broken their fast before 
they went into action. 

Called to resist the devil, to overcome the world, 
and, what is more difficult than either, or perhaps 
than both, to crucify the flesh ; called to work out 
our salvation with fear and trembling, and, what is 
yet more difficult, to “stand still and see the salva- 
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will, and, what often proves more difficult, under sore 
bereavements and heavy trials to bear it—our only 
hope, and all-sufficient help is in the Spirit of God. 
Unless constantly supplied with grace the brightest 
light will burn dim ; all spiritual vigour will decay ; 
and, like soil the husbandman scourges with constant 
cropping nor nourishes with manure, the soul will 
soon have to cry, ** My leanness, my leanness!” So 
there is no saving so bad as that which grudges time 
for seeking those divine supplies which we obtain in 
the use of prayer, of the Bible, and of those other 
channels through which they are wont to flow. 
There are bad savings. Humble life affords examples 
of them in those who, leaving venerable parents to 
poverty or public alms, save money to buy gaudy 
dresses ; and the higher walks of life, also, in such as, 
refusing the claims of charity and religion, hoard up 
riches for children to waste on vanity or their vices ; 
but of all savings the worst is time saved for the 
business or pleasures of life off that which should be 
given to communion with God, the Bible, and prayer, 
in the morning or at the close of the day. How can 
he escape wounds who rushes into battle without 
taking time to put his armouron? ‘To win the fight, 
@ man must gird on his weapons; to draw sweet 
music from an instrument, he must tune its strings ; 
nor can a labourer endure the tear and wear of work, 
if he neglects his food,—unless he supplies the waste 
of bone and muscle with nutritious meals. The soul, 
not less than the body, wants its necessary food. 

A most important truth! To overlook it—but that 
the covenaut of grace is well-ordered in all things and 
sure—would involve us in a fate worse than his who 
some winters ago owed his death to neglecting the 
means necessary for the support of life. The fatal 
morning broke dimly on hills all white with snow, and 
a sky along which the tempest hurled thick blinding 
drift. Alarmed for his flock, the shepherd dressed in 
haste ; and, deaf to the entreaties of a prudent wife 
who implored him to eat and strengthen nature for the 
coming struggle, he pulled his bonnet on his brow, and. 
went out into the storm. It was bravely but rashly 
done. He never came back. Denied her necessary 
support, nature speedily sank under his violent exer- 
tions ; and he perished—the sleep he sought on the 
snow bank where they found his stiffened corpse, 
deepening into the torpor of death, the sleep that 
knows no waking. And if not their death—for they 
that are in Christ shall not finally perish—to what 
do saints often owe their falls and failings, but to their 
neglect of prayer, and of God’s word, and of other 


tion of God ;” called in life’s active duties to do his | divinely appointed means of grace ? 





He who would 
work without ceasing, must pray without ceasing. He 
who would do great things for God, must seek great 
things from Him. It is well, though faint, like Gideon, 
to be pursuing—getting on to heaven, though with 
faltering steps and many falls ; but it is better not to 
fall, to be pursuing and not fainting, constantly going 
on in the strength of the Lord. 

Still, it is no great wonder that God’s people are 
sometimes ready to faint. The servant is no better 
than his master, and in Gethsemane Jesus himself 
sank under the weight of his mysterious burden. Even 
his strength seemed unequal to the task, as thrice 
under an agony that rent his bosom with groans 
and bedewed the grass with blood, he implored his 
Father, saying, Father, if it be possible, let this cup 
pass from me! The Saviour almost fainted, The 
greatest saints have done so. Though no fragile reed 
bending to the wind, but rather like a lighthouse 
tower, that shining through the deepest gloom and 
rising from the solid rock, holds itself erect amid tem- 
pests which snap the stoutest masts, and, sending ships 
staggering through the waves, strew the shore with 
wrecks, Elijah fainted. Despairing of success, he 
abandoned his post; threw up the helm; took his 
strong hand from the plough ; and, wearied and worn 
out with what appeared a hopeless task, cast himself 
at God’s feet to cry, O Lord, it is enough, take away 
my life! We can enter into his feelings. How often 
does it seem impossible that we shall ever walk with- 
out stumbling, ever love God with all our hearts, ever 
closely follow Christ’s holy footsteps, ever be ready 
and ripe for heaven? Yet in such well-doing, let not 
God’s people weary. In the pursuit of such noble, 
exalted objects, why should they faint? The sweat 
standing on his brow, and the blood of the heathen 
dripping from his sword, Gideon, as he pressed on 
the flying foe, sought bread at the gate of Succoth. 
His request was refused; and, the more honour to 
him and his followers, though refused and faint, they 
resumed the pursuit. But did any ever ask strength 
of God for well-doing, for his work, or watch, or war- 
fare, and find the gates of prayer, like those of Succoth, 
shut in his face? No. MH GIveTH POWER TO THE 
FAINT, AND TO THEM THAT HAVE NO MIGHT HE IN- 
CREASETH STRENGTH. EVEN THE ‘YOUTHS SHALL 
FAINT AND BE WEARY, AMD THE YOUNG MEN SHALL 
UTTERLY FAIL; BUT THEY THAT WAIT UPON THE 
LorD SHALL RENEW THEIR STRENGTH; THEY SHALL 
MOUNT UP WITH WINGS AS EAGLES; THEY SHALL 
RUN AND NOT BE WEARY; THEY SHALL WALK AND 
NOT FAINT. 





Ar the opening of the sixteenth century the whole 
religious life of Europe was crushed under the weight 
of the ecclesiastical institutions of Rome. Gloomy 
representations of the true faith, or baleful parodies of 
an extinct idolatry, filled Christendom. The childlike 
voices which had lisped “‘ Abba Father,” and the joyful 
music which had once filled the earth, were silent; 
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so silent that the echoes of the song sung when the 
Babe was born in Bethlehem were only to be heard 
among the persecuted brethren of Bohemia, and the 
Waldenses in the iedmontese valleys. Christ’s 
church was represented to the multitudes under the 
similitude of a great ship, as in the celebrated 
painting at Magdeburg, wherein was uo layman, 
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not even an emperor or elector. In the prow, over- 
shadowed by the Holy Ghost, were the pope, the 
cardinals, and the bishops ; these, with the monks and 
priests, were all sailing easily heavenward. All round 
the ship were laymen struggling in the water. 
Some were drowning, others were drawing them- 
selves up to the ship by means of ropes, which the 
monks, moved with pity, threw out to them. As 
ecclesiastics only were in the ship, so laymen only 
were in the water, never a cardinal, bishop, priest, or 
nvonk, This was the idea of salvation which per- 
vaded Christendom. In the deep gloom all earnest 
spirits turned to her who was pierced with many 
sorrows, the mournful ‘*‘ Mother of Consolations,” 
who with a mother’s heart for all, and a mother’s 
claim upon the Judge of all, might graciously pity and 
save. Men and women with “religious vocations” 
buried themselves in convents, practising austerities 
which, like the ancient sacrifices, failed to make the 
comers thereunto perfect, measuring their growth in 
holiness by the ossification of their human feelings, and 
becoming pitiful mockeries or tragic representations 
of humanity, with features stiffened already into 
something of the rigidity of death. This was the 
ideal to the perfecting of which the piety of the 
convents tended, the ideal for which men and women 
forsook noble work and the tender ministries of daily 
life. It was from such a living death, or from a life 
betokened only by strong cryings and tears, that the 
last of the medizeval hymns were wailed forth. But 
the convents were the homes likewise of the com- 
placent piety of routine, of an indolence that was as 


often vicious as frivolous, of unholy levity, and that 
Mephistophelian spirit, to which truth and virtue in 
man, purity in woman, and devotedness in God’s 


service, were but empty jests. Luther, worn by fast 
and vigil, seeking by maceration and prayers to attain 
unto holiness, illustrates one aspect of monastic life. 
Another is typified by the friar from under whose cowl 
come forth the words, Panis es et panis mane bis, the 
sacrilegious parody of the solemn words of the conse- 
cration of the host. Yet there was no alternative 
between the “ religious ” life and the outer world ever 
represented as in grievous case. The ecclesiastical 
system was felt to be the one ark which could float 
upon the troubled waters, priestly intercession the 
one refuge from the woe eternal, masses the sole 
escape from purgatorial fires, and though the 
thoughtful among the people might be stirred in 
spirit against the secular splendours and extravagant 
sensuousness of priests and prelates, in their hands 
alone were the keys of the kingdom of heaven. 

Not fitfully as a lamp flickering in the night wind, 
but as the sun rising in his strength, God’s recovered 
truth burst upon Germany. To souls groping for the 
wall as blind, to men reaching forth “lame hands of 
faith’ in the feeble attempt to grasp the Christ, to 
spirits worn by fast and vigil, to tremblers who had 
offered for the sin of their souls the precious sacrifices 
of heart and life, and had offered them in vain ; to the 
crowds which thronged the roads from the Elbe to the 
Tiber in search of a pardon which they failed to find ; 
to multitudes in the death-like trance of indifference, 
to a whole nation sitting in the region and shadow of 


death, the light sprang up. Never in human history 
did noon succeed daybreak so rapidly. The times have 
began to wax old, and we of this generation on whose 
palates “the sincere milk of the word ” has possibly 
begun to pall, and who occupy our time with much 
theological speculation and controversies on abstruse 
points, can scareely comprehend the joy which set all 
Germany a singing. It was the grandest jubilee that 
the world had ever seen. The words ‘‘ the just shall 
live by faith,” involving ‘‘ there is therefore no con- 
demnation to them which are in Christ Jesus,” literally 
proclaimed liberty to the captives, and the opening of 
the prison to them which were bound. The Com- 
forter once more descended as with the sound of a 
rushing mighty wind, and filled men’s hearts with the 
good tidings of the free grace and good will of the 
Father, and all that had been sought so toilsomely and 
vainly was presented to men’s acceptance without 
money and without price. It was from hearts which 
had known suffering for sin that the new song welled 
forth, and the very stones would have cried out if the 
lips which sung the first hymns of the Reformation 
had been silent. So the mouth of Germany was 
filled with laughter, and the land was all the more 
jubilant in the new liberty, for that it had so long 
crouched and trembled slavelike under the lash of 
Rome. It was child-like in its joy, and some of the 
hymns of that day-break carol like the lark at 
heaven’s gate, with that utterance of ‘‘ Abba Father” 
to which the earth so long had been a stranger. 

This musical outburst of an emancipated people was 
far too joyous and spontaneous to consent to be 
clad in no other garments than the antique and 
stately trappings of versions of David’s Psalms, though 
Scotland and Switzerland for three succeeding centuries 
have found them sufficient for their soberer praises. 
Though Luther did translate some Psalms, and the 
great national hymn of German Protestantism is pro- 
fessedly a translation, these lyrics are so instinct with 
Luther’s own spirit of joyful trust in God and defiance | 
of the devil, as to be almost original ; and he and the 
hymn-writers of his day soared so completely into the 
glad sunlit atmosphere of the New Testament, that 
their writings contain comparatively few allusions to 
the elder covenant. It was not for them to sing of 
the veiled Messiah of Moses and the prophets, when 
the Christ of Paul and John, dying, risen, reigning, 
was revealed to their gladdened hearts. 

It is not within the province of this paper to trace 
the development of the German hymnology during the 
three succeeding centuries, but only to indicate its 
growth down to the period, nearly two centuries later, 
which marks the rise of a popular hymnology in 
England. German hymns, by means of many com- 
petent translators and imitators from Wesley down- 
| wards, have been so brought within our reach, that 
| probably most of the readers of this magazine are 
| familiar with the more marked of their characteristics, 

and are able to compare them with those of the 
| medisoval and Ambrosian hymns, of which many are 
now to be found in our hymn-books. In contemplat- 
ing the outburst of song which was contemporary with 
the Reformation, it is impossible not to be reminded 
of that outburst in the fourth century, concerning 
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which Jerome writes, ‘*One cannot go out into the 
fields without finding the plougher at his hallelujahs, 
and the mower at his hymns.” In the sixteenth 
century the Cardinal Thomas-a-Jesu writes, ‘‘ The 
interests of Luther are furthered in an extraordinary 
degree by the singing of his hymns by people of every 
class, not only in schools and churches, but in dwell- 
ings and shops, in markets, streets, and fields.” Nor 
is this the sole parallel. The hymns of Luther and 
his contemporaries have much of the simplicity of the 
Ambrosian period ; the subjects and the position of 
the writers were alike various, and hymns which 
thrilled Germany as with a trumpet blast, poured 
forth once more from the lips of men whose hands 
were hard with earthly toil. Like the Ambrosian 
hymns, they told of strife and victory, and were used 
as battle-songs, or sent forth as sure messengers to 
stir cities and districts into an attitude of defence. 

We are reminded of the famous days of hymn- 
singing in Milan Cathedral by some of the incidents 
in connection with the early German hymnology. 
At Heidelberg they won the battle for the truth 
when, from fear of the Emperor, the Elector Frederic 
delayed the suppression of the Mass. Standing at 
the high altar, surrounded by all the venerable 
symbols of the gorgeous Romish ritual, the priest was 
beginning the service, when high above the unknown 
tongue in which he spoke, a single voice in the ver- 
nacular led off the first line of Speratus’s famous 
hymn, ‘‘ Es ist das Heil uns kommen her,” in which 
the vast congregation joined with such a burst of har- 
mony as to convey to the Elector the strongest pos- 
sible intimation of the will of his people, and the 
communion was immediately introduced in both kinds. 
In 1529, a Romish priest preached at Lubeck against 
the reformed faith, and just as he concluded two boys 
struck up Luther’s hymn, ‘*O God, from heaven now 
behold,” and the whole assembly joined with one 
voice. This act was repeated as often as any one 
inveighed against the Evangelical doctrine. 

There are scarcely any points of resemblance 
between the Latin medieval hymns and the early 
German. Even the numerous translations from the 
Latin made by Luther and the other Reformers, are so 
instinct with their own spirit, and baptised with the 
new fire, as to be almost original. The lingering 
cadences, the ingenious rhymes, and the difficult 
metres which had employed the leisure of the monkish 
versifiers, all vanished, not to reappear until the 
decay of German song. The feeble voices which 
in the unwholesome atmosphere of the cloister had 
only dared to express a trembling hope in Christ, were 
exchanged for the manly, and indeed sometimes rude, 
tones of poets who breathed the free air of ordinary 
life, and had attained the full assurance of faith. It 
would be as easy to compare the blast of clarion and 
trumpet with the strains of a lover’s lute, as the hymns 
of Adam of St. Victor and Luther. What had these 
hardy Reformers to do with fear, now that the spirit 
of bondage was destroyed, and they stood as co-heirs 
with Christ in the liberty wherewith He had made 
them free? Yet the German Church bound itself by 
loving links to the old Latin hymn-writers, not reject- 
ing, as has been unjustly stated, all that had waxed 
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old. Before Luther’s great poetic innovation, various 
of the Latin hymns were popularised, and in some 
old hymn-books there are hymns with the lines alter- 
nately in German and Latin, as in that popular hymn 
which still may be found printed thus :-— 

In dulci jubilo 

Nun singet und seyd fro: &e. 

There was no break or pause in Germany, as with 
us, between the medisval and Reformation hymn- 
ology. The good Abbot Mauburn, the last of the 
medizval hymnologists, had not long departed before 
Luther electrified Germany with his ‘ Hin feste 
Burg ist unser Gott.” Hymns were in use among the 
Bohemian Brethren, and had been floating about in 
parts of Germany for many years before, but they 
were rather akin to creeds and catechisms in their 
dogmatic and detailed statements of orthodoxy, than 
to songs of praise, and only a few of them have been 
retained in the German hymn-books, and these rather 
from reverence than admiration. Venerable from 
their antiquity and from their associations with 
the martyr history of -the Hussites, and abound- 
ing in statements of Christian doctrine, there is a 
chilling aloofness about them, and an absence of kin- 
ship with human hearts, which caused them speedily 
to fall into disuse at the Reformation. 

It was on the wings of hymns, which embodied and 
popularised the new doctrines, that the Reformation 
flew through Germany. The Latin sacred poetry was 
speedily lost in the German Christian lyric, and a 
national hymnology of a novel and marked type rose 
up under Luther’s auspices. The early Reformation 
hymns were popular religious ballads set to well- 
known melodies, and were remarkable mainly for their 
intensity and forcible concentration of the new-old 
truth. In those stirring days of conscious freedom 
and exuberant joy, when action was before speech, 
and life before thought, the hymns came forth with 
a bluntness and decision sometimes not a little 
startling, and with a disregard of metrical niceties 
not a little jarring to ears accustomed to the smooth 
cadences of the medieval poets, but “they did their 
work in building up the German Church, and rule 
and ornament followed soon enough, It was the 
people to whom the new doctrines were to be made 
intelligible, and the rugged, idiomatic High German, 
with all its capacities for the passionate and vehement, 
was Luther’s vehicle of instruction. His hymns flew 
like wildfire, sometimes winning over whole towns to 
the reformed faith, and the roads of Germany, which 
had so lately swarmed with men and women on their 
way to buy indulgences, now echoed to the joyful 
stanzas of the Reformers. 

Luther’s translation of the 46th Psalm, ‘‘ A sure 
stronghold our God is He,” thrilled the whole German 
soul with its confident and defiant trumpet blast, and 
has been termed ‘‘ the Marseillaise of the Reforma- 
tion.””* ; 

Other writers writing for the people clustered round 
Luther, singing of the common sin and mercy, and 
stirring men’s hearts as they have seldom been stirred 


* Bin feste Burg ist unser Gott, “the Marsceillaise of the Reforma- 
tion.”—ZHeinrich Heine. ‘ Luther’s grand chorale is a true Marseil- 


| laise."— Fitor Hugo. 
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before or since. Germany loves to recall the names 
of Speratus; Justus Jonas, the beloved friend of 
Luther ; Decius, who had groaned under the bondage 
of the cloister, and sang of liberty as well as light ; 
Eber, so loved by little children albeit that he was a 
shrunken wasted controversialist ; Nicholas Herman, 
the good precentor of quiet Joachimsthal, whose 
hymns resounded through the pleasant Rhineland, 
and whose funeral hymn was faltered by a vast 
assemblage of mourners over his own bier; Hans 
Sachs, whose “ cobbler’s stall” in quaint carved Nu- 
remberg was the resort of all who loved to hear of the 
new faith better from the poet than the controver- 
sialist, and who was second only to Luther in speed- 
ing on the Reformation ; and Nicolai, one of whose 
stirring hymns peals through Mendelssohn’s “St. 
Paul.” The hymns of all these are still living and 
in use after a lapse of three centuries, and the eulo- 
gies of Wieland and Goethe * have stamped those of 
Sachs at least as current coin in German literature. 

A season followed when the German hymn, no 
longer the expression of the new life, showed a ten- 
dency to sink into the breathings of a contemplative 
and somewhat mystical piety ; yet the favourite hymn 
by Paul Flemyng, ‘* In aller meinen Thaten,” and 
Rinkart’s ‘‘ New Year Chorale,” still of universal use 
in the Fatherland, are echoes of the early joyous 
strains. The glory of the hymnology of the 17th 
century culminated in Paul Gerhardt, who was at 
once the Watts, the Wesley, and the Newton of 
Germany. Like Hans Sachs at an earlier period, 
Burns in Scotland, and Béranger in France, he was 
the minstrel of the people, and, like these national 
poets, is inaccessible in any translation. Round him 
are clustered Angelus, Herrmann, Rist, Dachs, and 
John Frank. The stormy period of the Thirty Years’ 
War with which these names are more or less con- 
nected, when all that the Reformation had won seemed 
about to be swept away, was most prolific in sacred 
song, and the hymns came once more from the battle- 
field, the hiding-place, and the dungeon. Its hymns 
have characterjstics of their own. They are mainly 
in a minor key—sighs from hearts almost broken, 
aspirations after rest from men who were weary of 
strife, cries for home and help from the exiled and 
helpless—groanings of men who were all wanderers, 
for the rest which remaineth. Christ on the cross, 
or Christ weary, buffeted, deserted, were frequent 
themes ; but hope was hardly strong enough to sing of 
Christ on the throne triumphant, risen, reigning. 
The personal element, the individual experience, were 
increasingly developed ; the fresh vivid realisation of 
Gospel truth had passed away, and the shadows of 
the mysticism wherewith the German hymnology was 
afterwards tinctured were creeping slowly on. 

The hymns of Germany are her “ Liturgy” and 
** Confession,” the depositories of the expression of her 
faith in Christ, the voice of her Christian life. They 
were assimilated with the religious life of the people, 
as well as incorporated with their worship, and have 
remained through all subsequent time the nucleus of 
Christian vitality, the living testimony against error, 
and the rallying point to all who love the truth. 


* “The Poetic Mission of Hans Sachs.”— Goethe. 





Truly there is yet a vigorous life about them, a true 
nationality of Christianity, and as long as they are 
sung in homes, and make the very church roofs ring, 
there is hope for Germany. The progress of free- 
thinking in the time of Frederic the Great, and 
the rule of rationalism in the schools and pulpits, met 
with a formidable obstacle in the hymns; and an 
attempt was made to tone down the rich warm 
evangelism of the Gesangbuch to the neutrality of 
neology. The miserable diluting process to which 
it was subjected, after receiving a name most ex- 
pressive to the German ear* signally failed, and 
the sound doctrine and fervid devotion of the Re- 
formation hymns remain to this day to testify against 
and counteract the fossilised or arid teaching of the 
pulpit. Some of the alterations introduced even by 
Klopstock are utterly needless and hypercritical, 
The change in the line in Schiller’s favourite hymn, 
*¢ All the world rests,” which provoked the mirth of 
Frederic and his philosophers, making it ‘* Now half 
the world doth rest”? is a specimen of the more harm- 
less style of prosaic and grotesque emendations. The 
German hymnology came later to have a powerful 
influence on our own, through the medium of John 
Wesley. About twenty-four of the most popular of 
the Methodist hymns are traceable to the German, 
either as imitations or free translations. 

During late years attention has generally been 
called to a fact, formerly much overlooked, that 
Scandinavia possesses a rich Protestant hymnology, 
in antiquity only inferior to that of Germany. Am- 
brose’s hymns were sung in Milan cathedral four 
centuries before the name of Christ penetrated into 
Sweden, and His faith waged its stubborn conflict 
with the fierce Scandinavian mythology. Seven cen- 
turies later, the reformed faith was fighting super- 
stition on the same ground, and the hero of the 
struggle was Gustavus Adolphus. The Swedish Re- 
formation, like the German, introduced the necessity 
for singing, and though this need was for a time sup- 
plied by translations from the Lutheran hymns, native 
hymn-writers shortly arose, whose hymns, until the 
late revival of religion, were the mainstay of orthodox 
doctrine. It is in Denmark, however, that sacred 
poetry has taken as high a place as the same species 
of literature in Germany. It is the legitimate suc- 
cessor of the magnificent ballad poetry of Denmark, 
and in the most dreary time of intellectual torpor 
was the one stirring and redeeming influence. Den- 
mark is richer in hymus than any country except 
Germany ; indeed so numerous were they even at 
the early period of 1569, that Thomisson, him- 
self a hymn-writer, wrote a brief history of Danish 
hymnology, from the Reformation period down to that 
year. The early poets, however, seem to have been 
as poor in poetic spirit as they were rich in piety, and 
it was not till Bishop Kingo + published his first collec- 
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9 rwiisserung. 
+ This fine hymn of Bishop Kingo’s, translated by the Rev. J. 
Jeffrey, with the noble melody to which it is linked, is universally 
popular in Denmark. In style it has a strong resemblance to the 
celebrated Pange lingua gloriosi of Venantius Fortunatus. 
GETHSEMANE. 
Over Kedron Jesus treadeth 
To his passion for us all ; 
Every human eye be weeping, 
Tears of blood for Him let fall! 
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tion of hymns in 1670, that sacred poetry took that 
magnificent place in Danish literature which it now 
occupies. Many of Kingo’s hymns, even when trans- 


and Grundtvig have produced hymns of superlative 
merit. It has been truly remarked by a recent writer 
that ‘‘ Danish ecclesiastical history is altogether in- 
complete without the history of Danish sacred song.” 
In fact the Danish hymns are the very best guide 
to the internal development of the Danish Church. 


the Latin than the German; the latter, with the 
exception of Luther’s hymns, being lyric and subjec- 
tive, the Danish epic and objective. It still has a 


by the spirit of Luther should so early have created 
a sacred poetry which ranks with the highest achieve- 


| ments of secular literature, while there was no out- 
lated, carry the reader completely away by their 
ardour and lyric power, and in later days Brorson | 


burst of sacred song in the churches of Scotland, 
Switzerland, and France, which were moulded by the 
spirit of Calvin. The metrical versions of the Psalms 


| as used in those countries which were reformed from 
| Geneva have gathered around them the most sacred 


memories and associations, but it is doubtful whether 
an emancipation which failed to express itself in an 


| outpouring of new song, was as hearty and joyful as 
This very rich hymnology claims nearer kinship with | 


very strong hold on the affections of the people, and | 


contains the germ and promise of a new and warmer 
religious life. 

It is not a little singular that the two great 
branches of that Reformed Church which was moulded | 


the jubilee of Germany. The Reformation in Eng- 
land was nearly two centuries old before it bore fruit 
in anything like a national hymnology. The church 
in England required the stern teaching of persecution 
and a baptism of blood to make her realise the price- 
lessness of the liberty wherewith Christ had made 


| her free, and even then she sang of it with a slow 
| heart and stammering speech. 


Isapetta L. Burp. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT SABBATH IN THEORY AND IN PRACTICE. 
BY J. H. RIGG, D.D., AUTHOR OF “MODERN ANGLICAN THEOLOGY.” 


Tue analysis given in our former paper (p. 369) will 
have served to show that, among those who regard the 
first day of the week as of right to be religiously ob- 


served, there are, fundamentally and really, but two | 


classes. The first consists of those who view the day as 


being precisely and merely the weekly festival of Chris- | 





Round his spirit flock the foes, 

Place their shafts and bend their bows, 
Aiming at the Saviour solely, 
While the world forsakes Him wholly. 


David once, with heart afflicted, 
Crossed the Kedron’s narrow strand, 
Clouds of gloom and grief about him 
When an exile from his land. 
But, oh Jesus ! blacker now 
Bends the cloud above thy brow, 
Hasting to death's dreary portals 
For the shame and sin of mortals. 


See how, anguish-struck, He falleth 
Prostrate, and with struggling breath 
Three times on his God he calleth, 
Praying that the bitter death 
And the cup of doom may go, 
Till, replacing inward woe, 
Angel comforts round Him gather— 
**Not my will, but thine, O Father !” 


See how, in that hour of darkness, 
Battling with the evil power, 
Agonies untold assail Him, 
On his soul their arrows shower ; 
All the garden-flowers are wet 
With the drops of bloody sweat, 
From his anguished frame distillng— 
World's redemption thus fulfilling! + 


But, O flowers, so sadly watered 
By this pure and precious dew, 
In some blessed hour your blossoms 
*Neath the olive-shadows grew ! 
Paradise’s gardens bear 
Naught that can with you compare, 
For the blood thus sprinkled o’er ye 
Makes my soul the heir of glory. 


When as flowers themselves I wither, 
When I droop and fade like grass, 
When the life-streams through my pulses 
Dull and ever duller pass, 
When at last they cease to roll, 
Then, to cheer my sinking soul, 
Grace of Jesus, be thou given— 
Source of Triumph ! Pledge of Heaven! 
Tomas Krxeo, Bishop of Funen, 1670. 





tians, instituted by apostolic or quasi-apostolic autho- 
rity, as to the observance of which there is no Divine 
law, but only ecclesiastical law and prescription, and 
which men must be left to regard according to the 
quality and measure of Christian principle and feeling 
which they possess, The second class consists of those 
who believe that the first day of the week, in the Chris- 
tian dispensation, takes the place virtually of the Jewish 
seventh-day Sabbath ; that it is, by Divine law, a day 
of rest, in order that it may be a day of bodily and 
spiritual refreshment and of devout worship ; that the 
rest of the sacred day is needful for man as man—for 
his physical well-being, his intellectual health and 
energy, his family union and happiness, and his moral 
culture—and therefore ought by human law to be en- 
forced, on the basis of its prescription for man’s 
benefit by the Divine law ; that the rest of the Sabbath 
is also requisite, in order to a right and worthy use 
and enjoyment of the spiritual duties and privileges 
proper to the day, so that its meaning and blessing, 
as a day of worship, can only he truly brought out 
when it is a day of rest :—and thus, that the Divine 
commandment to sanctify the Sabbath as a day of rest 
justifies itself on the ground of our human relations 
and necessities, proves itself to be the guardian of 
human rights ; and, at the same time, in its care for 
what belongs to our humanity, merely as such, secures 
also the needful opportunity, while it exhibits the 
proper motives, for the highest, that is the truly reli- 
gious and Christian, enjoyment of the day. Thus 
rest and worship, humanity and religion, man’s rights 
and God’s rights, are -indissolubly joined together ; 
and provision is made for guarding and honouring all 
these at once in the observance of that law of the 
Decalogue which s*3nds as the link between the first 
and the second tables, which is equally associated 
with the commandment that binds man to the worship 
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of the One God and with that which forbids that 
man’s blood shall be shed by man. In order to esta- 
blish the virtual identity of the Sabbath of the Old 
Testament and the Lord’s Day of the Christian Dis- 
pensation, and to elucidate the meaning and law of 
the Day of Rest, as common to all the dispensations 
of revealed truth, it will be necessary in the first in- 
stance to exhibit the character of the Sabbath as dis- 
closed in the Scriptures of the Old Testament. 

1. First, then, I assume, as not needing to be 
proved elaborately here, that the Sabbath was a 
patriarchal institution, and that the observance of 
the Sabbath as a sacred day was a part of that prim- 
eval or patriarchal morality of which I wrote some- 
thing in this magazine twelve months ago,* which 
the Scriptures from the first do not reveal, but pre- 
suppose, and of which the Ten Commandments 
may be said to condense or epitomise the pre- 
ceptive part. To those who believe the book of 
Exodus to be an honest and real book, written in 
good faith by a good man, nothing surely can be 
plainer than that the sixteenth chapter describes the 
Sabbath as an ancient and authoritative but well- 
nigh forgotten institution, which the God of Israel 
required the people in the wilderness to keep sacred 
from the beginning of their journeyings, even before 
they came to Mount Sinai and received the law. I 
invite any open-minded inquirer to read that chapter 
for himself, and judge whether it be not as I have 
stated. Only let it be understood that the Sabbath was 
a primeval institute, the memory of which had been 
handed down to the children of Israel from the time 
of their great progenitors, but the observance of which 
had been almost obliterated under the cruel bondage 
of Egypt, and the whole passage becomes clear and con- 
sistent. Otherwise, nothing can be more obscure and 
perplexing. I know that Paley takes another view, 
and others whose names are weighty. Nevertheless, I 
must appeal to the candid historical student, and to 
the natural expositor, from the biased judgment even 
of a Paley. Meantime a host of greater names in ex- 
position than that of Paley might be cited on the 
other side. Notably, the great Grotius, one of the 
most sagacious of expositors, and at the same time 
one whose chief fault lies in inclining, wherever pos- 
sible, to low and rationalistic expositions, espouses the 
view which has just been given. 

It would be foolish, indeed, to attempt to fix pre- 
cisely and definitely in what manner the Sabbath was 
observed in patriarchal times, It is certuin that the 
patriarchs had no Bible; if they had any written 
records whatever, they must have been exceedingly 
scanty. Neither had they any body of prayers or 
psalms, so far as we know ; although, indeed, it would 
seem not improbable that some brief and pregnant 
forms of petition and ascription may have been in use. 
Such forms appear to have been in use from the 
earliest times among the Aryan races. Why may not 
such have been in such use among the chosen race of 
Shem? The offering of sacrifice, the rehearsal of tradi- 


tions, simple invocations of the Deity, brief thanksgiv- | 


ings, may have constituted the religious element in the 
celebration of the day. Family union and intercourse, 





* See SunpDAy MaGazine for 1865, p. 587. 





simple festivities, the tranquil enjoyment of nature 
and life, the shade and the mitigated sunshine, the 
fountain and the field, the moonlight splendour and 
the starry glory of the heavens ; all may have been 
elements in the rest and refreshment of the Patriarchal 
Sabbath. In those pastoral times, when busy and 
urgent toil was unknown, and yet each day of neces- 
sity brought some indispensable labour, if it were but 
in the tendance of the flocks, we cannot doubt that the 
Sabbath was a day of rest, a day of lighter labour 
than other days, and yet that it was a day of some ne- 
cessary works of pastoral duty. We may believe it to 
have been an easy, joyous festival, not without devout 
celebrations, prayer and praise, vow and sacrifice. 


THE SABBATH OF THE LAW. 


2. If, then, the consecration of one day of seven 
to rest and religion was an integral part of patriarchal 
morality, the appearance of the law of the Sabbath in 
the Mosaic Decalogue is explained. On any other 
supposition it is difficult to account for its appearance 
there. For as the Sabbath makes its entry upon the 
arena of Israelitish observance and law, it has by no 
means the appearance of a stranger suddenly intro- 
duced, of a claimant for the highest honours that had 
never before been heard of. There is no elaborate ex- 
planation of the Institute ; it is not announced asa 
new observance. It appears in the sixteenth chapter 
as an ancient statute which had fallen into neglect, 
Tn the twentieth chapter the language implies that the 
Sabbath is already an established institute ; and that 
its ground and reason are as ancient as the creation of 
the heavens and earth. 

Its very place in the Jewish Decalogue, as we have 
already intimated, is by no means an obscure intima- 
tion that its authority is altogether superior to that of 
the merely Jewish ordinances. The ceremonial law 
was merely Jewish ; the details of legislation again, 
whereby the equitable principles of Jewish jurispru- 
dence were carried into specific enactment, were merely 
Jewish. But all these are very broadly distinguished 
from that Decalogue in which the fourth command- 
ment has a place. The ten ‘* Words” announce prin- 
ciples; they are not of the nature of national statutes ; 
they do not prescribe penalties, And accordingly, as 
a body of Divine principles, as a summary of human 
morality, of duty towards God and man, they occupy a 
position of glory and supremacy amidst the ordinances 
of Israel altogether unique. As Sinai, the holy moun- 
tain, was fenced off from the camp of the congrega- 
tion by bounds which none might pass and live, so 
are the ten Words of Jehovah fenced off from the 
enactments of the Mosaic law. These ten Words, and 
these ten only, were spoken by the Most Hicu him- 
self. These, and these only, were written by the 
finger of God on two tables of stone. These two tables 
were placed in the holy ark called “the Ark of 
the Covenant,” which itself was placed within the 
second veil, in the midst of the Holy of Holies, and 
underneath the cherubim of glory, in the innermost 
heart of the most holy and most secret shrine of the 
Divine Presence and Glory. Surely all this bespeaks 
an essential distinction and superiority in the Deca- 
logue as compared with the merely national and the 
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necessarily temporary laws and observances of the | gation should have been associated, in a summary of 
Mosaic economy. | moral duty, with nine others of perpetual obligation ; 
Moreover, this distinction between the Decalogue , that it should have been placed in the very central niche 
and the other parts of the Jewish economy is one | of all the commandments, as on one side directly touch- 
which we find to be insisted upon most emphatically _ ing the honour and worship of God, and on the other 
by the great apostle of Gentile enfranchisoment and of | the rights and well-being of man ; that equally with 
Christian liberty himself, and insisted upon especially | all the other commandments it should have been 
and precisely in those very epistles in which he most | spoken by the voice of the Most High and written by 
strongly contends for the abrogation of the Jewish the Divine Finger on one of the tables of stone ; and 
economy as such. I cannot but regard this consider- | yet that this one ‘* Word” alone of all the ten should 
ation as one of the weightiest character. The two | be merely ceremonial and temporary, the rest being 
epistles in which St. Paul most energetically and out- | all of a moral nature and of permanent obligation. 
spokenly contends against the imposition of the Jewish | Surely it must be felt as if no arguments could esta- 
law as binding on the conscience of Christian be- | blish such a paradox as this. 
lievers, are those to the Romans and the Galatians. 3. It is necessary, however, whilst maintaining 
The spirit of a great part of both epistles may be ex- | this position, to bear in mind that even the Ten Com- 
pressed in the words which are found in one of them | mandments have a certain Jewish colouring, neces- 
as addressed to Gentile believers: ‘*Stand fast | sarily implied in the fact that they were, as spoken 
therefore in the liberty wherewith Christ hath made | from Sinai, addressed immediately to the apprehen- 
us free, and be not entangled again with the yoke of | sion of a particular nation, and could not, therefore, 
bondage.” (Gal. v. 1.) And yet we read in the | but be adapted to their modes of thoaght and habits 
Romans, ‘‘Owe no man any thing, but to love one | of life. In each one of them there is a principle of 
another : for he that loveth another hath fulfilled the | universal scope and obligation ; in several of them 
law. For this, Thou shalt not commit adultery, | that principle is embodied in language which, while 
Thou shalt not kill, Thou shalt not steal, Thou | suitable to the Israelites, would be unsuitable to many 
shalt not bear false witness, Thou shalt not covet; | other nations, Now the Jewish colouring was in- 
and if there be any other commandment, it is briefly | tended to wash out. The Judaistic element, in the 
comprehended in this saying, namely, Thou shalt love | language and conception of the commandments, of 
thy neighbour as thyself. Love worketh no ill to his | necessity must be temporary. Here is one element of 
neighbour: therefore love is the fulfilling of the | agreement with those from whom we otherwise differ. 
law.” (Rom xiii, 8—10.) And in the Galatians we | For want of observing this, no doubt some have erred 
read the same in brief: ‘* For all the law is fulfilled in | in expounding the commandments. But let it be 
one word, even in this: Thou shalt love thy neigh- | observed that this does not apply only to the fourth 
bour as thyself.” (Gal. v. 14.) So that if in one | commandment. If the law had been first given toa 
sense the law is abrogated, in another sense the | race of mariners, the tenth commandment would have 
authority of ‘‘the law” remains. If the ceremonial | been different in its terms from what it is. It was 
law is done away, the moral law is still supreme. | plainly intended for no other than a pastoral or agri- 
The apostle, it is true, cites only the commandments ‘cultural people. The jifth commandment also con- 
of the second table. But no one would contend that | tains a clause,—‘“‘ that thy days may be long in the 
the second table alone remains in force ; that the first land which the Lord thy God giveth thee ”—which 
table has been broken and abrogated, whilst the | manifestly could belong only, in its express and literal 
second abides in unimpaired authority. Our Lord, | purport, to the people of Israel. This clause, accord- 
indeed, in one sentence conjoins both tables, and ingly, does not strictly belong to the unchangeable 
attests the perpetual obligation of both. In love to | law, although it is found asa part of the form in 
God and love to our neighbour He sums up the sub- | which it appears. But would any one, on this ac- 
stance of both tables (Mark xii. 30, 31); and, in im- | count, contend that the law of honouring our parents 
mediate connection with his own expositions of the | is in itself no essential part of patriarchal morality, of 
spirit and principles of the Moral Law, He uttered the _ the moral law, of human duty for all the race of man ? 
emphatic sentence, ‘Think not that I am come to | Indeed, the clause itself which, as it stands in its 
destroy the law, or the prophets: Iam not come to | letter, must be admitted to be merely national in its 
destroy, but to fulfil.” (Math. v. 17.) | scope and of only temporary force, yet, in its spirit, 
If, then, the fourth commandment be an integral | as implying that the blessings of Providence attend 
part of the Moral Law ; if the fourth commandment on filial obedience, may be justly regarded as express- 
may not be torn away from the fellowship of the , ing an abiding principle of the Divine rule. 
other nine, and made the one exception, whilst all Nor is this all. It must further be admitted on all 
the others are admitted to belong to essential mo- sides that, as human language is necessarily imperfect 
rality, and to be of lasting obligation; I see not and coloured by the conditions of life in the midst of 
what more is to be said. The position, in fact, taken | which its usages have grown up and to which it is 
up by some writers on this subject, is to the effect meant immediately to apply, so also the necessity of 
that the fourth commandment is such an exception. | expressing all laws in the concrete if they are to be 
The very statement, indeed, might have seemed its , apprehended by a nation in a simple and primitive 
own refutation. It is not easy to imagine a more | stage of development, must often cause the letter of 
apparently incredible paradox than that one command- | the law to be a very imperfect representation of its 
ment of a merely national scope and temporary obli- | spirit, The Hebrew language has nothing to do with 
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abstract terms. Its precepts are not given in the 


principle on which they depend, but as prescribing or | 


forbidding certain defined acts. Now a principle, the 
spirit of a precept, is too subtle to be restricted abso- 
lutely within any enumeration or definition of acts. 
Some of the things prescribed to be done, even 
although done outwardly, may yet, as acts of obe- 
dience, be essentially defective, because lacking the 
spirit from which they ought to have proceeded ; 
while other actions, although in strictness of letter 
forbidden under penalty, might yet not merit the 
penalty annexed, because, in special cases, they may 
not be prompted by the evil motive which, in ordi- 
nary cases, constitutes essentially their guilt. The 
former principle is recognised in the prophetic maxim 
which our Lord on more than one oceasion adopted 
and applied to the observances of a Pharisaic legalism, 
‘¢T will have mercy, and noi sacrifice.” The latter 
principle may be illustrated in the case of the com- 
mandment prohibiting murder. 

‘Thou shalt not kill” is the word of the law. 
(Exod. xx. 13; Deut. v. 17.) And yet in various 
places of the Pentateuch God gives distinct commands 
to ‘*kill” both men and women, under prescribed 
circumstances. In fact, it may be perfectly right to 
kill others, either in execution of the law on capital 
crimes, or in defence of one’s country, or in defence 
of one’s wife or children, or even in self-defence. Or 
@ man may accidentally kill another, and yet not be 
guilty of the crime of murder. In all such cases the 
letter of the law is violated, and yet the law not 
broken. The concrete law, in truth, is directed 
against the sin of revenge. The spirit of it prohibits 
hatred, as both our Lord and St. John teach us, 
(Matt. v. 21, 22; 1 John iii. 15.) This sixth com- 
mandment in effect forbids all designs of selfish ill-will 
against the well-being of another. The cruel enemy 
who persecutes his victim at law, and follows him 
from point to point, till he has beggared his family 
and brought down his grey hairs with sorrow to a pre- 
mature grave, is as guilty of violating the sixth com- 
mandment as the assassin who waylays his enemy in 
the dark bypath. All this is felt as soon as it is 
stated. But to have expressed the law in the abstract 
instead of the concrete—to have stated the principle 
instead of forbidding the most obvious and common 
violation of it, a sort of crime to which in rude and 
primitive times mankind are most easily tempted— 
would have been to render the law impalpable to the 
coarse commonalty, to have made it also circuitous in 


statement and eumbrous in form. The wisdom of the | 


Most High gave the commandment in the form best 
adapted to positive law, most striking and compen- 
dious, most suited to the condition of the people for 
whom the Decalogue was in the first place intended, 
and in which it could most simply and easily be ap- 
plied. The exceptions were left to be understood, 


and the essential spirit of the law to be felt, by | 


means of that intuitive moral apprehension which is 
a better interpreter in such matters than any verbal 
definitions and refinements could have been to a 
rude people in the first hour of its separate national 
existence. 


Bearing this in mind, we shall not fail to see where 


lies the fallacy of the reasoning that the fourth com- 
mandment must either be altogether abandoned, or 
| that the strictest letter of it must in all cases be ob- 
| served ; otherwise, it is contended, its nature as a 
| law, its authority as a statute, is violated. Surely 
| this is carrying things much too far, farther than 
; any English lawyer or statesman would carry them 
in regard to the interpretation even of British 
| statute-law. The spirit of an English statute, when 
| that is clear and undoubted, governs the interpre- 
| tation of the letter ; and exceptions are continually 
' made and allowed, when to insist upon the letter 
| would be unquestionably to violate the spirit and in- 
| tent of the act. If it were not so, it would be an evil 
| thing indeed. Even the men whose profession it is 
| to frame deeds and statutes at law, find themselves 
| unable to invest their full and exact meaning in words 
| so as to make a complete and absolute fit. When legal 
| science has done its utmost to find language adequate 
| to express every nicety and sinuosity of thought, 
every condition or contingency of fact or of event, it 
| finds itself after all at fault ; and something has finally 
| to be left to be supplied by the instincts and intelli- 
gence of the administrator. 

But then the Ten Commandments are not *‘statutes” 
in the strict legal sense ; the ten ‘‘ Words” are rather 
the concrete expression of principles of lawand morality. 
The statutes founded upon them, so far as any dis- 
tinct legal enactments were founded upon them, are 
contained in the after, the lower, the minute and 
detailed legislation of the Mosaic Code. Let any one 
consider, for example, the tenth commandment, which 
forbids coveting the property of others, and ask him- 
self whether that could be in any sense a national 
statute. It is a principle of morals. No distinct 
enactment or law was ever founded upon it. 

We have then to regard the fourth commandment, 
like the rest, as embodying a principle of morality, 
adapted in its expression to the actual condition of the 
people of Israel. We have to ascertain what is the 
principle which it embodies, what the true spirit of 
the commandment. Having got at this, we must 
allow the spirit to govern and re-expound the lettér ; 
| never pressing the letter in such a manner as to 
| violate the spirit ; even relaxing the letter, if in any 

case a strict adherence to it will frustrate the very 





purpose for which the law was given, and which lies 


| upon the face of the commandment. This is the 


manner in which, by Divine direction, the fourth 
commandment was, from the beginning, understood 
and acted upon. This is the manner in which our 
Lord himself has taught us to understand and apply 
it. And if we thus understand and apply it, we shall 
find that it is as applicable to Christian times as to 
Israelitish, and even more necessary; and that all 
our difficulties are capable of solution. 

4. The principle of the Sabbath law is so plain 
that he who runs may read it. The day is emphati- 
'eally and solemnly claimed as sacred to God, and 
/as commemorative of the Creator’s glory and the 
serene providential supremacy of the Most High. 
| As such, it is a day to be remembered and kept holy. 
| This is a moral injunction, essentially and exclusively 
| such. To have attempted to enforce it upon all the 
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people by any prescription of definite services to be 
everywhere performed, or of specific modes of Sabbath 
hallowing, would have been unlike the wisdom of the 
Most High. But that wisdom does prescribe and 
require that which, in the case of the Jewish nation, 
with certain definite exceptions, could most easily | 
and happily be carried into effect. The command- | 
ment enjoins rest from labour, a commandment not 
only easy but pleasant to keep. In securing this | 
rest, the opportunity for all that is included in the 
blessings of Sabbath observance was secured. With- 
out this, as a preliminary, nothing could have been 
secured. The Divine wisdom enjoins and secures the | 
necessary minimum of observance which the people, | 
from the first, could comply with. By means of the 
doubled religious honour paid to the Sabbath in con- 
nection with the sacrificial worship of the Tabernacle ; 
and by means of a progressive revelation of Divine 
truth and glory through the prophetic order, not with- 
out the concurrent operation of the Divine Spirit on 
the elect among the people; provision was made, 
after the Divine manner, for the development out of 
this earliest ground of hallowed rest of all that 
belonged to the rising honours of the day of God 
throughout the ages of prophecy, and throughout the 
Christian dispensation. 

5. It is customary to think of the Jewish observ- 
ance of the Sabbath as hard and rigorous, full of 
sharp scruples and of religious forms and observances, 
Of the Pharisaic observance of the Sabbath in our 
Lord’s time this is true. Butthen it must be remem- 
bered that our Lord altogether reproved and disallowed 
the Sabbatic superstitions and excessive punctilios of | 
the Pharisees. And ‘from the beginning it was not | 
80,” but far otherwise. The original observance of | 
the Sabbath by the Jews had comparatively little of | 
the religious element in it. This grew, as it was in- 
tended to grow, with the development of revelation ; | 
but it never was meant to take the form of servile 
literalness and hard externalism which the Pharisees 
ineuleated. 

The Sabbath was intended to be ‘‘a rest and a 
refreshing,” not a bondage ; a rest and refreshment 
to the whole man, his body, his heart, his intellect, | 
his spirit, This primary intent of the Sabbath is to | 
be kept in view throughout, This idea includes in | 
itself the meaning of worship. Man’s highest part is 
his spirit. Man’s spirit cannot be refreshed, exalted, | 
sublimed, without worship. Without worship, man’s 
heart cannot be at rest. Without faith and worship, 
man’s intellect cannot be satisfied. And in proportion 
as man rises in the scale of advancement, as he becomes | 
more completely developed, as he grows into a more 
thoughtful moral being, with higher aspirations, and 
in fuller sympathy with the ‘‘ powers of the world to 
come,” must worship become more and more the ne- 
cessity, the solace, the strength, the law, of his in- 
most being. - 

6. The three elements of Sabbath blessing are, 
bodily and mental rest, family union and fellowship, 
and religious meditation and worship, including the 
highest moral culture and spiritual satisfaction. These 
elements must vary in their degree and character, 





their mutual proportions, their respective develop- | 


| important as a means to the others, and must there- 


| whilst, apart from mental recreation, family happiness, 
| and spiritual sensibility, the rest of the body is little 


| what is now commonly found among the young 


| time the nation possessed no sacred records besides 


| people at large were destitute of any public religious 


| obvious reason that these would have ensured the 
| perpetuation and the multiplication of local supersti- 


| family worship. From ‘repeated references in the 
| book of Deuteronomy (xii. 18; xiv. 27; xvi. 11; 


| hood or chaplaincy of the families of Israel was 


ments, accdrding to differences in nations and indi- 
viduals, and according to the different stages of 
national and religious culture and development ; but 
all three are essential. The first, however, is chiefly 


fore give way, if necessary, for the sake of securing 
the higher ends to which it is intended to be subor- 
dinate. Indeed without family union and happiness, 
and without religious repose and elevation, there 
hardly can be any real mental rest or refreshment ; 


more than mere animal rest, an object not in itself 
unimportant, but not to be put in competition with 
the other objects contemplated in the comprehensive 
beneficence of the Sabbath law. 

It is manifest that the Sabbath rest is a priceless 
boon equally to the youth, the active man of business, 
and the aged matron, but that it must bear a different 
aspect to each of them. So again to the Jew of the 
Pentateuch, and to the Jew of the Maccabean age, the 
different elements of the day's blessing must have 
been differently proportioned and compounded; while, 
supposing the Sabbath law still to be virtually in 
force, to be in spirit still binding, it must be evident 
that the elements of the Sabbath refreshment, and 
the aspects of Sabbath observance, must have been 
very different in the unlettered middle ages, when 
there was neither a Bible for the people nor skill to 
read it, from what they are, or ought to be, in England 
at the present day ; while the celebration in England 
at this day, again, could not but differ, at the least, as 
widely from the Jewish observance, especially before 
the times of the captivity, as from that of the middle 
ages. 

7. In the childhood of the Jewish nation the 
Sabbath was emphatically a Sabbath for children, and 
its style of observance cannot have been very unlike 


children of Christian families in England. At that 


the earliest books of Scripture, little besides the Pen- 
tateuch, and these writings could not, of course, be 
in general circulation. The people at large, there- 
fore, were without any sacred literature ; and had, in 
place of such a literature, nothing but a collection of 
impressive traditions. Neither had they any body of 
psalms, or any national liturgy. In simple truth the 


services. The services of the Tabernacle could only 
be attended by afew. The people were forbidden to 
make to themselves high places for worship, for the 


tions and idolatries. The worship of the Israelitish 
nation, therefore, apart from the three annual festivals, 
and especially as related to the observance of the 
Sabbath, can only have been private and personal or 


xviii. 6), it seems evident that the domestic priest- 


maintained by the Levites, so often spoken of in 
connection with all the inmates of the house as 
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, | 
members of the family.* These, no doubt, in their | the God of Israel, settles into the heart of all. Such 
itinerant ministrations, instructed the family in the | may be taken to have been the character of an Israel- 
history and holy traditions of their race, in the law, | itish Sabbath in the earliest times—the times antece- 
and their moral duties, and to some extent in sacred | dent to David. 
minstrelsy or psalmody. They thus occupied in the Samuel may be regarded as having founded the 
families distributively the place, as to matters of reli- | schools of the prophets. From several hints it would 
gion, which, in patriarchal times, had been filled by | appear that these schools, probably composed chiefly 
the head of the family. | of Levites, as Samuel himself was a Levite, did much 
At the beginning of the Sabbath, when the sunset | to keep alive the knowledge of religion in the land ; 
marked the close of the foregoing day, a pleasant and that on Sabbath days it was customary for devout 
stillness reigned throughout all the land of Israel. At | sons and daughters of Israel to repair to the prophet 
every family homestead in that land of homesteads | and his school for religious instruction (2 Kings iy, 
were gathered together for the evening feast of the | 23). It may be believed that, in this way, some 
opening Sabbath all the members of the family, grand- | knowledge of God was kept alive not only in Judah 
sire and granddame, sons and daughters, and daughters- | but in Israel, even during the worst times of idola- 
in-law, children, and children’s children, to the third | trous apostasy ; and that in these schools there grew 
or even fourth generation, With them, also, although | up that more developed and truly sublime theology 
distinguished from them by the place which they oc- which is common to all the later prophets of the chosen 
cupied, were manservants and maidservants, and pos- | nation, and which is seen in such high perfection in 
sibly ‘‘ the stranger” who had claimed the benefit of | the prophecies of Isaiah, 
his countryman’s hospitality. Seated in honour by At the time of David, not only was there a larger 
the side of the aged head of the household was often | body of sacred history than before, but a noble and 
to be found “the Levite within the gates” of the | pathetic service of prayer and song for the house of 
homestead. The feast was frugal, but yet rich in the _ the Lord was established, the strains of which would 
pleasant provisions of pastoral plenty ; usually cold, | not only fill Mount Zion with thanksgiving and the 
but all the more suitable to the climate and the tastes | voice of melody, with pleading prayer and lofty praise, 
of the people. On rare occasions, however, a kid | but would be echoed and re-echoed throughout the 
which had been made ready before the sunset hour | land of Israel. The worship of the Tabernacle, re- 
might grace and complete the provisions laid out on | stored so splendidly by David, and the gorgeous wor- 
some special Sabbath. There were cates and fruits, ship of the Temple of Solomon, would not only add 
and milk and honey ; especially the olive, the grape, | impressiveness to the great feasts, but must have 





the fig, and the date, appeared in plenty at the feast. | lifted all that belonged to religious truth and worship 
It was to all a season of rest and rejoicing ; a season , into a much higher position before the nation, and 
of good cheer. After the feast, we may believe that | have reacted mightily upon the religious faith and 


the Levite rehearsed national traditions, recited sacred | devotion of all the tribes. The Sabbaths of the land 


histories, chanted to his harp sacred songs, not with- | would catch a glow from the glory of Mount Zion; 
out the accompaniment of maidens and young men, and would gain greatly in fulness of religious instruc- 
and inculcated the precepts of the Divine Law. | tion and influence, and in spirituality of character 
On the morrow, there would be seen the family, in | and meaning. 
all its branches, enjoying the day according to ‘the | How largely the religious element in Sabbath ob- 
fashion of their race and the suggestions of the cli- | servance had developed between the time of Joshua 
mate. They might be seen early abroad, still keeping, | and that of Isaiah will be manifest from a reference 
however, within easy hail from home, to lead the oxen | to what that prophet says in regard to the Sabbath 
or asses to the watering, or to breathe the sweet air | in the fifty-eighth chapter of his prophecy. The Sab- 
of Ms os ewer 3 — pond would ye 4 go was 7a ye ge ae 
partake of a forenoon meal answerable in character to | Of rest; 1t was a elight, the holy oO e Lord, 
that of the previous a ; they _ ee led | prsscgeran a day in a > Ph mye — not 
again in prayer or sacred song; and taught again, | doing his own ways, nor finding his own pleasure, 
oe Recados lah 
: y imagine them in the warm noon | » 14). 
reclining under the thick screen of the drooping fig-tree, | We may surely say that, even in Christian days 
or the shadow of some great rock, or in the shelter of | and on the part of the most Christian people, no ob- 
some cool and hidden valley ; the old renewing their | servance of the ‘‘ holy day ” could exceed in spirituality 
youth whilst they caressed the little ones, or gravely and perfection that which is described in these words 
conversing with their mature children, the patriarch | of the evangelical prophet. This, indeed, is one of 
with his sons, the aged matron with be daughters | the many evidences of the truly divine inspiration of 
and daughters-in-law, all resting from labour, relaxing | the prophet. But still we must remember that these 
from care, while family affection expands in the warm words are part of a practical sermon preached by him 
and blessed leisure, and the whole household is knit | to his contemporaries, and therefore that they must 
— re and kind union ; and a sense of the | aa wand ys ved — ' = soe 
essings of the national covenant, of the goodliness of | the prophet spoke these words must have ha a 

the land of promise, of the graciousness and glory of | in their consciences and feelings which was capable of 
- | responding to the prophet’s words. 


* “Thou, and thy son, and thy daughter, d th anservant, ae ‘ 
and thy maidecrvant, and the Lotito that is ‘within thy = 7 8. After the Captivity the establishment of syna- 
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gogues throughout the land greatly affected the mode 
of Sabbath observance, which became proportionately 
more religious, and approximated so far nearer to the 
Christian method of Sabbath observance. The tempta- 
tion of the Jews henceforth was rather to formalism 
and sanctimoniousness than to irreligion. Pharisaism 
arose and grew to that height of ostentatious and god- 
less religiousness which our Lord so terribly exposed 
in his personal ministry, Of necessity Pharisaism, in 
its spirit of exaggerated legalism, centred its very 
special attention on the law of Sabbath. As every 
legal scruple and observance became the ground of a 
specific merit, and furnished an item in the account 
of self-righteousness, to multiply scruples became a 
great point in the development of Pharisaism. 
Among the Pharisees the punctilios of Sabbath ob- 
gervance did really equal what by Dr. Hessey is 
unauthentically ascribed to the Puritans of New 
England.* To trim the nails on the Sabbath was a 
grave offence. All exercise of the physician’s art was 
forbidden on that day. To rub in the hands an ear 
of corn was corn-grinding, even though a man might 
be hungered in passing through the fields. Such were 
the scruples of the Pharisees. But to assume, as 
people perversely insist upon doing, that their inter- 
pretation of the law was true and right, is so unreason- 
able as to tempt one to imagine that men insist upon 
it in order to discredit the real and ancient Sabbath 
law. 

9. What the law prohibited was servile work, real 
labour, work that was connected with the proper tasks 
of other days. Such needful waiting in the house 
as was essential to the enjoyment of the Sabbath feast 
is not forbidden by the law ; nor any other act which, 
not involving toil, is necessary to make the day one 
of ease and happiness. Nay, from the other prescrip- 
tions of the law, it is manifest that even bodily toil, 
if needful in order to the due celebration of the day, 
must be admitted as lawful. The end must not be 
sacrificed for the sake of the means, which are them- 
selves only valuable with a view to that end. Hence, 
as our Lord unanswerably urged against the Pharisees, 
the priests in the temple did even servile work, were 
compelled to do it in order to the sacrifices, did twice 
the work of other days, and did this in virtue of the 
direct requirement of the law of the temple service. 
The priests in the temple ‘‘profaned the Sabbath,” 
broke the Sabbath law, and were yet ‘‘ blameless.” 
So the very Pharisees themselves always led their ox 
and their ass to the watering on the Sabbath. They 
took care that their punctilios should not injure them- 
selves in their own material interests. On the Sabbath 
they would, at whatever cost of labour, extricate their 
cattle if they had fallen into a pit. All which was 
work, 

10. On such grounds as these our Lord lays down 
the rule that “it is lawful todo good” on the Sabbath 
day ; and throws a piercing ray of light on the whole 
subject, when he utters the apophthegm, “The 
Sabbath was made for man, and not man for the 
Sabbath.” 





* The famous blue laws of Newhaven, gravely cited by Dr. Hessey 
¢ =. were the invention of one Dr. Peters, a fugitive royalist, 


| Was this, as is so strangely alleged even by divines, 


| to repeal the law of the Sabbath? Nay, rather, it 
| was most impressively to confirm it. ‘‘ The Sabbath 
| was made for man ;” was intended to be a blessing 

to the race ; and our Lord’s own practice was the best 
| comment on his testimony. It is monstrous to pre- 
tend that He who ‘‘ was made under the law,” and 
who came to ‘‘fulfil the law,” and to ‘fulfil all 
righteousness ” (Math. iii. 15), even legal righteousness, 
violated the law of the Sabbath. He observed it most 
strictly. He vindicated it in its true sense, as it had 
been from the beginning, and in its benignant pur- 
pose. At the same time He added to it a lustre of 
blessing by his deeds of mercy, and a spiritual glory 
by his Sabbath teachings, such as it had never known 
before. 

His miracles in no sense violated the rest of the 
Sabbath, while they did most impressively enhance its 
sanctity. He did no servile work in performing 
them ; they involved no fatigue, no exertion to Him- 
| self or to others, save only the free and happy exertion 

of his own benevolent will. Toanoint the eyes of the 

blind is not to do work, any more than to perform a 
/common ablution. To receive healing by the word 

of the Saviour was not work on the part of the healed. 

For a healed cripple to take up his mat and carry it 
| away folded on his arm was not work. These miracles 
| were not work : they involved no toil or fatigue; 
| they were not done for wages; they were not what 

Isaiah denounces as ‘* doing one’s own work.” But 
| they were refreshment. So far from being opposed to 
| rest, they were in harmony with it in its deepest 
and richest sense. They sent healing and refresh- 
| ment home to the secret springs of body and soul ; 
| they filled the spirit with a well-spring of gladness. 
| They brightened the Sabbath with heavenly glory ; 
| they made it indeed a rest and a refreshing. They 
beatified the Sabbath day both to the Healer and the 
healed. 

Throughout, both by his doctrine and his example, 
the Son of Man illustrated and enforced his own 
principle. He showed in what sense the Sabbath was 
made for man, to benefit him in body and soul ; He 
showed also how those defeated the true end of the 
Sabbath-day who made it into a mere idol of super- 
stition ; as if there were virtue and merit in imposing 
disabilities and difficulties in connection with the 
| Sabbath, as a tribute to its authority and awfulness ; 
as if the Sabbath, and its superstitious veneration, 
were in and of itself an end to which all the joys and 
| charities of life must be sacrificed ; as if ‘* man were 

made for the Sabbath.” 

11. Now all that Christians have to do in order 
rightly to keep the Lord’s Day Sabbath is truly to 
carry out our Lord’s maxim, and to follow his spirit 

'and example. The true principle of Sabbath observ- 
| ance is to be applied to the circumstances of Chris- 
| tians at the present day. In most respects those 
| circumstances are altogether in contrast to those of the 
| people of Israel at any period, but above all in the 
earliest period of their history, at the time when the 
Sabbath-law was originally given. They were pastoral 
or agricultural ; a large part of our people are com- 
mercial or manufacturing. They lived in homesteads 
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scattered over the whole country ; and, except in the 
case of Jerusalem towards the end of Jewish history, 
there was not what would now be regarded as a con- 
siderable town in all the land. Theirs therefore was 
a quiet, self-centred family life, and this life was 
equably diffused throughout the land. They, on 
Sabbaths, would naturally give a preponderating 
development to the element of rest. Our habits and 
conditions of life will not admit of our doing the 
same. Ours is “an age of great cities,” throughout 
which all relations are ramified and reciprocated. 
Ours is an age of Missionary activity, in perfect con- 
trast to theirs. For ages they had not even synagogues ; 
we have our synagogues everywhere, and these of ne- 
cessity gather their adherents from many different 
localities. Their families all clustered and gravitated 
round about the family centre. Among us the members 
of families must often from Sunday to Sunday be 
scattered abroad far and wide; and to secure that 
family union which is so essential a part of the meaning 
and blessing of the Sabbath day, it may be necessary 
for the members to perform much more than a Sabbath 








day’s journey. Our civilisation, in its internal and 
domestic aspects, as well as in all other respects, is, 
for the most part, an entire contrast to that of the 
Jews. Inrural districts, indeed, it approaches in some 
measure to the same character ; and hence in purely 
country districts the type of Sabbath observance among 
ourselves is found to approximate more nearly to 
that of the Jewish people than it does or could do in 
large towns. But even in the country there cannot 
in our land and climate be the same manner of easy 
unlaborious Sabbath life as among the Jews. People 
cannot live altogether al fresco ; nor be feasted alto- 
gether on cold viands; nor, under the warmth of a 
happy sun, dispense altogether with fires, If these 
things, and such things as these, are borne in mind, 
we shall find it perfectly possible to adhere to the 
spirit and principle of the Sabbath law, to secure its 
blessing, and yet to adapt our Sabbath to the conditions 
of our own national life ; we shall be able effectively 
and happily to apply our Lord’s two-fold principle ; 
‘¢The Sabbath was made for man, and not man for 
the Sabbath.” 





THE NOBLEMAN’S SON. 


How fares the man who loves the world’s caress, 
When the dread shade draws near, 

And sends thro’ all his golden palaces 
The shudder of his fear ? 


With what blank looks, empty of all delight, 
He views his gleaming halls ! 

How cruelly the sunbeams, calmly bright, 
Beam on the pictured walls ! 


Whence is there help? His eyes’ desire is laid 
In the rich-curtain’d room, 

Sunk far too deep for skill of man to aid, 
Even at the point of doom. 


There is one hope ; and while the kindling shame, 
For all his prayerless days, 

Shakes his weak knees and burns his face like flame, 
He bows his head and prays. 


And lo! the prayer is answer’d : angel hands, 
Commission’d wrath to deal, 

When He that sent withdraws his dread commands, 
Are swift as light to heal. 





And shall the voice of mercy plead in vain 
In the world’s gaudy glare ? 

Can the touch’d heart, grown doubly hard again, 
Forget the answer’d prayer ? 


Nay : may the Hebrew noble’s faith be thine, 
That, faint at first, became, 

Thro’ inward motion of a breath divine, 
A full and steadfast flame. 


O joy of joys that broke with morning light 
Across his waken’d soul, 

When, ere they spake, his servant’s smiles were bright 
With this, ‘‘ Thy son is whole !” 


What wondering looks were look’d, what gleams of joy 
Fell on their lighten’d ways, 

As, gather’d round about the ransom’d boy, 
They pour’d the hymn of praise ! 


Brief is the record, but how full of bliss! 
What more ennobling word 
Can truth write on a mortal’s tomb than this ?— 
** He trusted in the Lord.” J. H. CLarx. 





A LECTURE FROM A WINDOW. 


A narrow lane or alley runs off one of the back 
thoroughfares near Prince’s Street, Manchester. It 
looks dark and gloomy, even in broad daylight, for 


the houses on both sides are too high to permit the 
sun even at mid-day to peep in. 


I wish to call attention to the two corner houses. 
The ground-floor of the one on the right-hand side 
contains only two rooms. These were occupied at the 
time when my narrative begins by Peter Leonards, a 
widower of fifty, and his daughters Emmy and Kate, 
two strong healthy-looking girls of twenty-two and 
twenty respectively. Peter was a workman in one of 
the mills, where Kate was also employed from dawn 
till dusk, Emmy stayed at home to keep the house, 





to cook the meals, and to mend the clothes. She was 
a clever seamstress, and, having a good deal of leisure 
time, she sewed for the neighbourhood. In this way 


| she earned enough to pay for her own clothing, and to 
| purchase many a bit of finery, of which she was very 
| fond, Girls who are fond of finery and a deal of 
| trimming, are, as a rule, also fond of pleasure and 


company ; for, without these, what would be the 
use of hanging all that flourish of lace and ribbon, 
frill and fringe, about one’s body? There would be 
no opportunity for displaying it. Not that Emmy 
was a flaunting girl: very far from it ; but she was 
fond of a laugh, and a song, and a dance, and her 
father used to say, “‘ Why should she not enjoy 
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herself in her young years, if she can afford to 
do so?” 

Her sister Kate was at the mill all day. She, 
too, was a cheerful girl, but of a calmer, quieter 
temper. She was rather indifferent to the question 
of dress. Emmy, indeed, constantly teased her 
about her old-fashioned bonnet, and gave her the 
nick-names of ‘‘Queen Bess,” ang@ ‘*Old Bessy,” but 
Kate took all quite good-humouredly ; and there 
being no opposition or retaliation on her part, the fire 
of Emmy’s teasing often died away from want of fuel. 
Kate was a kind-hearted, good-natured creature, but 
with a slight inclination towards melancholy. Her 
father and sister, at least, set it down to that, 
but perhaps seriousness was the better word. She 
felt life to be a real thing and not a play, as her 
sister and most people around her seemed to think it 
was. She had no objection to fun and sport, and she 
often wished that people had more leisure to enjoy 
themselves. But she could not make out how persons 
could so entirely forget that there were many poor 
creatures who never enjoyed themselves, and that 
there was a great deal of misery in this world of ours. 
Nor did Emmy deny there was ; but then, she thought, 
it was no use being sad, as that certainly would not 
alter the case. She reasoned with herself that Cripple 
Dan, for instance, who never saw the sun in the sky 
nor a flower in the field, except when wheeled out of 
the town on a bright summer day once a year or so, 
was neither the better nor the worse, whether other | 
people who could move their limbs as they iiked 
danced or not. There was some truth in this reason- 
ing, and Kate had nothing to say against it. Still 
she felt there was untruth in it also, but what that 
was she could not well make out. 

Poor Cripple Dan lived in the opposite corner 
house. Its ground floor also contained two rooms, 
but the front room, which opened into the street, 
was occupied as a shop, so that only the back room 
was left to the family to dwell im. This apartment 
received its light from a window that opened into the 
narrow lane, The light, however, was scanty and | 
dim, with scarcely any variation all the year round. 
The family consisted of Dan, a lad of eighteen, his | 
step-mother Mrs. Baker, and a baby. Dan’s mother 
died when he was scarcely one year old. His father, | 
who was a tailor, continued a widower for several | 
years, and poor little Danny was placed under the care 
of a sister, who was only eight years older than him- 
self. This girl, poor thing, handled her little brother 
very much as though he had been her doll, dropped 
him sometimes, and occasionally even, for a couple of | 
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and small-wares shop, and made her back room serve 


| the purpose of dwelling, bed, and work-place, Ail 


the day it resounded with the stroke of her little 
hammer, for she earned part of her livelihood by cut- 
ting images of pasteboard, which, stuck over with 
papers of the most brilliant colours, made her shop 
famous among the juvenile population of the district, 

Though rather a rough and boisterous sort of 
woman, Mrs, Baker was yet, at bottom, an honest, 
kind-hearted soul. What she lacked in delicacy of 
expression, she made up in tenderness of feeling 
and firmness of principle. Dan was a burden to 
her, and no help. Not only was he a cripple and 
unable to walk one step, but he was also weak, sickly, 
aud needing attention and nursing. Every morn- 
ing, after having dressed himself in bed, he was 
carried, like a little child, by his step-mother to 
the window, where she put him on a wooden stool 
at the table, which stood at right angles to the sill, 
There poor Dan sat till she carried him back to his 
bed in the evening. She gave him his meals regu- 
larly, when she hac any to herself; for it sometimes 
happened that the landlord, and the toy-merchant, 


| and the stationer, took away all her earnings, and it 


was a rule with her, as strict as the laws of the 
Medes and Persians, never to eat her breakfast until 
it was paid for. Still, for Dan’s sake, she would 
sometimes pawn some of her stock-in-trade, and pro- 


| vide him with a herring to pick, which would at the 


same time keep him occupied for an hour or so, 
since the poor fellow had nothing to do all the day 
long. 

Indeed it was a great puzzle how to keep Dan 
busy. It far surpassed Mrs. Baker’s sagacity. As 
he bowed over the table, his head resting upon 


| his hands, and his pale face buried under a thick 


confused mass of black hair, it was a pitiful sight 
to witness his emaciated form, which seemed more 
like that of a boy of twelve than a lad of eighteen. 
For hours and hours Dan might thus be seen, turned 


_ towards the window, and looking into the narrow, 


lonely lane, his expression never altering, except 


perhaps when a bird happened to alight on the sill 


of the opposite window, or a yelping cur pursued 
a chicken along the streets. And if there was noi 
much variety for the eyes of the unfortunate young 
man, neither did his ears enjoy any greater change of 
His mother either broke the silence of 
the parlour by the strokes of her hammer, or the 
baby would fill up the quiet space by his cries, which 


| would again be responded to by sundry rather 


clamorous annotations from the mother, all of which 


hours, she would stow him into a corner, that she | however usually ended in the “little blackguard” 
might have a romp with the children in the street. | being taken out of his cot, kissed passionately, and 
Little wonder that he came from her hands a crippled | placed upon the table before Dan, whose task it be- 
sickly boy. She ran away at the age of sixteen, aud | came to play with it, and keep it silent and cheerful. 
had never been heard of since. Mr. Baker, calculating | This, however, was a pastime which was all enjoyment 
that it would be at once cheaper and more social to | to the cripple, for the baby, as soon as he could grasp, 
take a wife than to engage a housekeeper, married a | used toseize Dan’s hair with both his hands, and pull 
strong robust woman from the country, with whom | his head to and fro with such force that mother was at 


he lived in peace for several years. 
she was left with a baby, a boy of eight months, and 
had also Dan to take care of. 


At his death | length compelled to come to the rescue. 


Sometimes, 
too, a customer would enter the shop, and Dan would 


Being a somewhat sharpen his ears to catch scraps of the conversation. 
shrewd woman, she turned her front room into a toy | His mother, having resumed her seat, Dan would then 
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ask who it was that had been in. But he gradually | the women and girls in the neighbourhood never to 
dropped this sort of interrogatory, as the answer he in- | buy anything at Mrs. Baker’s without asking how 
variably received was, ‘* Somebody you don’t know.” | Dan was ;—a manifestation of neighbourly kind- 
Now, Mrs. Baker was not destitute of the talent of mess, in regard to which Kate would have been the 
talkativeness. On the contrary, the baby had to exert | very last to fail. As, however, she never saw Dan 
its powers to the utmost, and Dan had often to second now, Mrs. Baker never asking her friends to step into 
it by his loud cries, before she could be prevailed upon | her back room, he was to her, as to all other people 
to dismiss a neighbour with whom she was gossipping | in the neighbourhgod, a sort of imaginary being, 
in the shop. But her room was the worst place ima- | whom she could not help thinking of as a child of 
ginable for a comfortable talk, since she had to keep her twelve. So one may conceive in some measure her 
hammer at rest if she wanted to wag her tongue. Nor | amazement when, one Sunday afternoon she unex- 
was Dan a very fit subject to converse with. His range | pectedly happened to find herself face to face with him, 
of thought was very narrow, scarcely extending beyond | and saw a young person, whose emaciated and pale face 
that of a child of twelve. He knew hardly anything | was like that of an old man, while his body was like 
of the world outside the house, for he very seldom | that of a boy of twelve. It must be kept in mind that 
saw it, and he had not been able to make its acquaint- | Peter Leonards’ house being of the same length and 








ance through the medium of books, He could neither 
read nor write, and his step-mother knew so little of 
these arts that she was quite indifferent to them. 
Still, Dan knew that there was such a thing as 
reading. In his mother’s shop-window there were 
little books suspended—* The Life of Jack Sheppard,” 
** The Story of Jack the Giant-Killer,” for instance, 
and a parcel of them was kept in store under his 


bed. His mother would sometimes give him one, | 


and then he might have been seen for hours looking 
at the coarse woodcuts, But what would most of all 
excite his curiosity was what the letter-press meant, 


and how people could make it tell them a story. He | 


knew most of the stories by heart, for his father used 
to tell them to him on Sundays. But since his 
father’s death he had heard nothing of them, and he 
would often think, ‘*I wish I could make those 
letters speak to me. Oh, if I could read, how it 
would shorten the long dreary hours for me.” And 
those hours were ten times longer and more dreary to 
him than they were when his father was alive, for in 
those days he used to sit at the window of the front 
room, and look into the bright broad street, where 
the children were playing, and people passing, and 
horses and carts rolling along, and where sometimes 
men came with organs, playing lively tunes. But all 
those luxuries were now gone, and his place was fixed 
at the back window, where he could only see that dull, 
dark, lonely lane. And, instead of the songs of the 
children and the organ tunes, there was nothing but 
the never-ceasing monotonous clicks of his mother’s 
hammer, and the cries of the fidgetty baby. 


Now, while poor Dan was thus spending his days 
in sad loneliness, apparently destined to wither away 
unknown and forgotten by everybody except his step- 
mother, he little thought that there was another 
person who thought of him and felt for him deeply. 
Kate, from the earliest time she could recollect, had 
known that there was a poor creature called Crippled 
Dan living over there in the corner house. She also 
recollected having sometimes seen and talked to him 
when, as a child, she played in the street on those 
bright summer days when he usually sat at the 
open window of the front room. But she had 
gone to the mill in her twelfth year, and she had 
lost sight of him for years, and would have forgotten 
him altogether, had it not become a custom among 


| construction as Mrs, Baker’s, the window of his back 
room was just opposite to hers, the narrow lane sepa- 
| rating them so little that two persons could easily 
shake hands across. The Sunday referred to was the 
| first bright mild day of spring. Dan had his window 
| open all the day, to inhale as much of the fresh balmy 
| air as the close place supplied, and to enjoy the merry 
noise of the children in the street round the corer, 
for which purpose he was leaning nearly half his length 
over the sill, and looking fixedly towards the entrance 
of thelane. Suddenly the opposite window was thrown 
upward, and Dan’s delight and wonder when he found 
himself in the immediate presence of a nice, cheerful- 
looking girl may be imagined. Kate shrieked, and 
started back a little, as she thought she saw a ghost 
in human form. And no wonder, indeed, for the 
wind had blown his dark long hair all round his head 
and face, so that it looked very much like a skull 
under a crape veil. 

*‘ Don’t be afraid of me; I am Dan,” said the 
cripple, in a kind voice. ‘* And you are Emmy, aren’t 
you?” 

** No; my name is Kate,” was the gentle reply. 

*6 Oh yes, I see, you have still that little brown spot 
under your left eye, And Emmy had three warts on 
her right hand.” 

66 Oh, they’re all gone,” said Kate, with a laugh. 

‘6 How tall you are,” said Dan ; ‘‘ you were such a 
little girl, when I saw you last. What have you round 
your neck? That’s very nice.” 

He pointed to her necklace, composed of red 
beads, and a little gold brooch. It was a very common 
thing, but looked quite marvellous in Dan’s eyes. 

** Would you like to see it?” said she, loosing it 
from her neck, and handing it to him. He examined 
it with great curiosity, and as he counted all the beads, 
it took a long time. 

*‘ Have you made it yourself ?” asked he. 

“ Oh, no; I cannot make such things. 
it at the jeweller’s.” 

** What did you pay for it ?” 
| ey really forget,” answered she, cheerfully, re- 

adjusting the necklace. ‘‘ How many beads have you 
| counted ?” 
| “¢ Kight times ten, and four.” 
‘¢ Why that’s four-and-eighty.” 
‘¢Yes, it may be. Don’t know. 
| you count ?” 
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‘* How much ?” repeated Kate, with a laugh ; “‘why | 


I think I could count on and on till my death. There 
is no end of it.” 

‘¢ No end of it ! ” repeated Dan, in a pensive voice. 
**No end!” 

He appeared sunk in deep thought. 

*€Can you read ! ” he asked. 

‘A little,” answered Kate, slowly. She felt 
ashamed of herself, poor thing ; for since she went to 
the mill she had not even looked into a book; and 
what she had learnt before that time was very insig- 
nificant indeed.” 

‘Have you got a book? Read something to me. 
I never heard anybody read.” 

‘¢T have no book.” 

‘Stop, I have one,” said Dan, taking a copy of 
“ Jack the Giant-Killer ” from his table. 

‘* No, not now,” answered Kate, kindly. 
do it next Sunday ; I am engaged just now. 
feel well, Dan ?” 

‘Not very well. I am queer every day ; but I 
am better now, since the weather is so fine.” 

** What do you do all the day ?” 

‘* Nothing ; I sit at the window.” 

‘¢ Where is your mother ?” 

‘* She is away at a friend’s just now, with the baby.” 

‘So you’re alone in the house ?” 

‘¢ Yes, since breakfast.” 

‘Then have you got no dinner?” 

‘¢ Yes, mother left me a piece of a pie.” 

*¢ Would you like a hot egg?” 

Of course this offer was not declined, and in a few 
minutes Kate reappeared with the luxury, and a cup 
of tea in addition. 


“T will 
Do you 


From that day Kate could not help thinking a good 
deal about poor Dan, and feeling for him. She re- 
membered having once been compelled to stay at home 
for a week, to recover from an injury received at the 
mill, and she recollected how dull and dreary those 
days were, and how slowly the hours used to creep on. 
And she wished she could read better, for she might 
then read a page to Dan from her window. She 
thought she would try to teach herself first, and when 
she had made herself familiar with a book, she might 
go and read it tohim. But she had no book, and she 
did not know how to get a good one. 

That same afternoon, while crossing Portland Square, 
she noticed a crowd listening to an open-air preacher— 
a venerable-looking man, apparently between fifty and 
sixty. She involuntarily stopped. 

** And now, my friends,” the preacher said, holding 
a little book in his left hand, which he repeatedly 
slapped with his right, ‘‘ this is the book which is able 
to make you wise unto salvation. It is the Word of 
God. It is written by the Holy Spirit. It speaks to 
you of the only Saviour of poor lost sinners, who died 
for you on the. cross, who loved you even better than 
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account to God even before the morrow dawns, since 
nobody knows the hour of his death, &c.” 

The preacher continued for a few sentences in the 
same strain, after which he closed with a short prayer. 
The doxology was sung ; the crowd dispersed, and the 
preacher strode off in the direction of Piccadilly. 

“ Pray, sir,” said Kate, who, having mastered her 
bashfulness, succeeded in overtaking him, ‘‘ could you 
help me to such a book as yours ?” 

He said he could not do it at the moment, but he 
requested her to call at his shop the next day. It 
was a long way from the mill, and Kate had to give 
up her dinner that she might be at the appointed 
place in time. But she thought she must make this 
sacrifice, as she was bent upon having the good book. 
Of course it must be a Bible, for, though she had never 
read it, she had often seen it and heard about it. 

She found herself at ‘a stationer’s of the name of 
William Lever. She recognised the preacher in Mr. 
Lever. 

** Do you want a Bible, or only a New Testament?” 
he asked. 

Kate was put out. Were there two books ? 

** Pray, sir, which is the better of the two?” she 
inquired. 

Mr. Lever smiled. 

‘* Have you never read the Bible?” asked he, in a 
kind tone. 

** No sir,” she replied. 

*¢ Can you read ?”’ he asked. 

‘© A little, not much,” she answered, blushing. 

‘¢ Well, then, I think you had. better buy a New 
Testament first, and when you have read it through, 
you may take the whole Bible.” 

He gave her a fourpenny New Testament, in large 
type. 

Me Do you know about Jesus?” asked he, while she 
produced the coppers from her pocket. 

She cast down her eyes, and gave no answer. 

“¢ Have you never heard of Him ?” 

**T have, sir.” 

‘¢Then who is He?” 

*¢The Lord in heaven, sir.” 


‘¢ Just so. Do you know what He did for you?” 

No answer. 

Mr. Lever shook his head. He could not under- 
stand this. 


‘¢Then tell me what makes you want to read this 
book,” he asked, in a gentle voice. He expected her 
answer would be: ‘‘ Because I feel anxious about the 
condition of my soul, and desire to know the way of 
salvation.” He supposed that his sermon of yester- 
day had roused her out of the sleep of carelessness, 

‘¢ Because you said, sir, it was a good book, and 
that we ought to read it. I was just looking out for 
a good book, sir, as I want to read a little to a sick 
neighbour who cannot read at all.” 

‘¢ What is his name ?” 


























| 
your own father or mother, husband or wife, will ever | ‘* Cripple Dan, sir.” 
be able to love you. Read this book. It is your) Mr. Lever took down the name and address. 
only trustworthy guide to eternity. Read itevery| ‘Please, miss,” said he, kindly, opening the first 


day, for it is toa poor sinner’s soul what his daily | page of St. Matthew, “ would yourmind reading a 
bread is to his body. Read it this evening before | few lines to me?” 


you go to bed, for perhaps you will have to give an It was not without some difficulty that Kate was 
IIl.—37. 
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prevailed upon to pass this examination. But Mr. 
Lever pressed her so kindly, and, besides, was so 
winning in his manner, that she could not help look- 
ing upon him as a father. So she addressed herself 
to her arduous task. 

*¢ The—bo-boo-book of the gen-gener-general—” 

“ec No. ” 

‘¢ Generating.” 

it4 No. ” 

‘¢ Generation.” 

“ Aye, that’s it. Goon.” 

She went on in the same way, till she got to the 
names of the genealogy, when she got quite confused. 

“¢ That'll do,” said Mr. Lever kindly, tapping her 
on her shoulder. ‘‘ Those names are so strange, aren’t 
they? But you'll learn them soon, if you continue 
reading every day.” 

‘* Do you think so, sir ?” asked Kate, greatly encou- 
raged 

‘*No doubt you will. But it appears to me, that 
when reading to your sick crippled neighbour, you had 
better not begin with this page. I know a page which 
tells a few stories of sick and crippled people who were 
cured by Jesus. I will show it you.” 

Mr. Lever showed her the fifth chapter of St. Luke, 
and Kate gratefully put a fold at the page. 





That same evening Emmy found Kate busily engaged 
in decyphering the fifth of St. Luke. 

** What in all the world is that ? 
Kate ?” 

“ No, I’m not,” answered she with a smile, yet not 
without a blush. 

‘¢ Are you going to turn schoolmistress ?” 

*¢ Yes, something like it. Isn’t it a shame, Emmy, 
that neither of us can read !” 

‘Well, it is bad enough ; but we are too old now 
to sit down and spell a book. Come along, Kate, to 
Mrs. Braithwaite’s.”’ 

** No, not now.” 

‘¢ Jane will be there, and Polly, and Margaret, and 
her brothers.” 

** No, not this evening.” 

** And William promised also to come, and to bring 
his accordion.” 

**Did he? Perhaps I will go at nine.” 

“Eh!” said Emmy, clapping her hands trium- 
phantly, ‘‘I knew Willie was needed. I have caught 
you now.” 

** Nonsense. I don’t care for William,” replied 
Kate, crimsoning all over, ‘‘ except that he plays so 
nicely.” 

“Of course, only that!” said Emmy, casting a 
glance into the little glass suspended on the wall, and 
adjusting her bonnet. ‘*Do come by all means, 
Pll wait till you fetch me.” 

Kate continued her study. The chapter was by 
far too long to be got through in one evening. She 
saw it contained thirty-nine verses, She divided it | 
into three parts, each consisting of thirteen verses, 


Are you mad, 


and prescribed to herself the task of reading a part | been able to follow her. 
It took her about an hour to work | her to read it again, and even a third time. 
She greatly en- | 
| Kate. 


each evening, 
her way through the first thirteen. 


joyed it, however. It was so nice, after having 
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tumbled across a score of characters and words which 
at first had no meaning at all, to find that by gradually 
going over the same ground a meaning came out, and 
an intelligible sentence, as it were, shaped itself to her 
out of the waste of words, It was as if in those letters 
some invisible spirit were dwelling whom she could 
make speak to her by a persevering look at the letters, 
She was so absorbed in her wonderful pursuit that it 
was with reluctance she shut the book when the clock 
struck nine. She hurried to Mrs. Braithwaite’s, joined 
in a dance, and heard William play, but this was not 
nearly so pleasant to her as reading about the fisher- 
men, who washed their nets and caught such a great 
multitude of fishes that their net broke. 

Meanwhile Dan had told his mother about his 
meeting with Kate, and that she had promised to 
read to him next Sunday. Mrs. Baker was very 
much pleased. She liked Kate, because she was a 
kind, affable girl, who never entered her shop with- 
out a dainty for the baby, and sometimes, indeed, 
would even take it outforawalk. Still, Mrs. Baker 
had never invited Kate to step into her back room, 
for, to tell the truth, she was ashamed of the poor and 
disorderly aspect it presented. Dan, too, knew his 
mother’s mind on this point, and so he did not ask 
her to invite Kate into the room of an evening. He 
saw that he must patiently wait till next Sunday, 
How poor Dan counted the days! The hours seemed 
to creep on twice as slowly as before. 

At length the long-wished-for day arrived, and, 
happily, it was again bright and warm. Dan opened 
his window immediately after breakfast. Kate’s was 
closed, and it remained so till the church bells had 
ceased to ring, and the noise of the people going to 
church had subsided in the street. ‘Then she made 
her appearance, a smile on her face and the book in 
her hand, 

‘How early you come! that’s very kind!” ex- 
claimed Dan, in a tone of joyful surprise. 

‘¢T saw your mother go out with the baby,” said 
she, ‘and so I knew you were alone.” 

** You have on a different dress from the one you 
had on last Sunday. Itis not nearly so nice. There 
were such large bright flowers on the other one.” 

Kate laughed. She could not tell him that her 
former dress was her sister’s, which she had borrowed 
because hers was being mended. 

‘“‘ Are you fond of flowers ?” asked she. 

*¢Oh, yes! I had a rose last summer, but it is 
gone, What book have you there?” 

“Tt is a Bible. Do you know it?” 

*‘T have heard of it. People read it in church, 
don’t they? Are there any pictures in it?” 

** No, but beautiful stories. I will now read one 
to you.” 

Kate read the first thirteen verses of the fifth 
chapter of St. Luke with a clear voice. She read 
though slowly, 
as a man walks on slippery ground. But this was all 
the better for Dan, who but for that would not have 
He was all ear, and asked 


‘¢That’s very wonderful,” he said, looking up to 
“Ts it a true story ?” 
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“‘ Of course it is.” | hands with wonder and delight, Mrs. Baker put it 
‘6 Has it really happened? Really, Kate?” | into a jug of water, and Dan kept it close beside him, 
“¢ Yes, as really as I am speaking to you now. It | and buried his face every two or three minutes in 
is printed, you see.” | the fragrant flowers. 
* But how could Jesus do it ?” | - But, how teach Dan to read? This was the question 


‘“‘ Why, He is the Lord in heaven. Don’t yousee?” | which Kate pondered over all the day. It could not 
“But He didn’t do it in heaven. There was a | well be done from the window, as there was no oppor- 
lake ; or are there lakes in heaven, too, and fisher- tunity for that except on Sundays, and with fair 


people and ships ?” | weather, and it would be a very long and tedious pro- 
Kate laughed. | cess, No doubt, the best way would be to teach him in 
‘¢ Of course not,” she said. ‘* It was on earth, in | his room in the evening. But she never was in Mrs. 
some far-away country, many, many years ago.” | Baker’s room, and—she should not like to be alone 
Dan was pensive. | with Dan, supposing his mother went out. 
“Then was the Lord on earth in those days, and Still, she resolved to propose the thing to Mrs. 
not in heaven ?” asked he. Baker. That evening, however, just as she was 
‘¢T think so,” answered Kate. ‘‘ He was a man, | engaged in studying the second thirteen verses of the 
you know.” | chapter, a knock was heard at the door. It was Mr. 
Dan fell again into deep thought. | Lever. He was agreeably surprised to find her 
“Doesn’t the Lord make the sun rise every | poring over her open New Testament. He told her 
morning ?” asked he, | that he had been calling at Mrs. Baker’s, for the pur- 
** Yes, He does.” pose of speaking to Dan; but that she had dismissed 
“‘Then who made the sun rise when He was on | him rather abruptly, saying that her son could not see 
earth ?” | anybody. 
Kate was silent. This was a question which had | ‘‘I see you are reading your Bible,” said he; ‘are 
never suggested itself to her mind. But soon a | you making any progress?” 
thought occurred to her, which in her opinion ex- ‘Oh yes, sir, getting on very nicely. It is so 
plained everything. beautiful. But there are a great many things which 


“Why, I think it is in heaven as it is in our mill. | I do not understand, and Dan put questions to me 
Our master is often away for a week or so, but the | which I really could not answer.” 


mill doesn’t stand still for that ; he gives his orders **Call upon me every Saturday evening at eight,” 
before leaving, and business goes on just as if he were | said Mr. Lever, ‘‘and I will try to explain all that you 
present,” don’t understand.” 
Dan seemed satisfied with this bit of theology. 
“What a kind Lord He must have been,” “Emmy,” said Kate the next morning to her sister, 
said he, after a pause. ‘‘I suppose leprosy is a sore | *‘ could you not try to teach Dan to read?” 
thing ?” ‘Me teach Dan to read !” answered she, bursting 
“T believe it is. People die from it.” into laughter. ‘‘I cannot read myself, you silly 


** Tt must be so, for the poor man fell on his face | girl.” 
and besought the Lord, and he was cured at once. ‘You can, You know the letters of the alphabet 
How wonderful! Do you think He could also have | at least, and you could teach him them. You are at 
restored my legs and made me healthy ?” home .all day, and you could easily find an hour 
“Certainly. He can do all things.” to speak to him from the window.” 
‘Oh, I wish He were here!” said Dan ; his face ‘*¢ Ridiculous! We should soon have a mob crowd- 
brightening up at the thought. ing the lane. Why don’t you go to him yourself in 
‘* He would be sure to help you at once,” said Kate. | the evening?” 
A tear glistened in her eye on noticing the enthusiasm ‘* Why, because you know Mrs. Baker never allows 
which such a slight ray of hope called up in the poor | people into her back room.” 
fellow’s heart. ‘¢ Well, if she doesn’t care for Dan’s being able to 
“Can’t you read any more to me about Jesus?” | read, why should we ?” 








asked he, in a supplicating voice. | ‘** Because Dan does. Poor fellow ! he sits all the 
**T cannot now ; but I will next Sunday.” day alone at that dull window. If he could read, 
Dan drew a deep sigh. | it would so cheer up his dreary hours.” 
“T wish I could read,” said he. ‘*Could you not| ‘* Poor fellow!” repeated Emmy. ‘‘ And he never 
teach me ?” | comes out to take a draught of fresh air, I’m sure.” 


‘* Well, I think I could,” answered Kate, after aj ‘‘1 often thought of that, too. The weather is so 
few moments’ reflection. ‘‘I will think of it, and let | fine, and I pity the poor fellow who never sees sun nor 
you know.” moon. His father used to wheel him out once or 

At this moment Mrs. Baker entered the room with twice in a summer ; but since he died, I am afraid 
the baby in her arms. She thanked Kate for the | he will be buried alive behind his window all the year 
kindness she had shown to Dan. Kate then asked per- | round.” 
mission to take the baby out to the fields after dinner, | ‘Tell you what. Ask William to wheel him out 
which request was of course gratefully granted. | next Sunday. He will do anything if you ask him.” 

It was about sunset when Kate returned with the ; Kate blushed. Emmy spoke more of the truth 
baby, and a large nosegay for Dan. He clapped his | tha even she knew herself; for William had just a 
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few days before asked her to marry him, and though 
she had not yet made a promise, he knew that she 
looked on him with affection. William was a respect- 
able young man. He was porter in a large estab- 
lishment, and remarkably well-educated, taking into 
consideration the class he belonged to. He could 
sing beautifully, and could accompany his singing on 
the accordion. 

Who can picture the joy of Dan when one evening 
his mother told him that Kate’s sweetheart, William 
(for that William should marry Kate one day had 
been long since settled in Mrs. Baker’s shop), had 
offered to wheel him out to the fields next Sunday 
afternoon! Tears actually sprang into his eyes, and 
he could not sleep that night from thinking of it. 
Kate of course gave him his lecture in the forenoon, 
and could now tell him many things which Mr. Lever 
had explained to her the night before. This time she 
read of the man who was taken with palsy, and was 
let down with his couch through the roof before Jesus, 
who not only cured him, but said, ‘* Thy sins are for- 
given thee.” Dan could not be satisfied with hearing 
this story, though it was read to him again and again. 
He drank it in as a thirsty soul drinks in a fresh 
draught of water. He thought that the paralysed 
man was just such a one as himself, unable to walk, 
and poor and miserable, 

** And what does it mean, ‘ Thy sins are forgiven 
thee’ ?” 

‘*That man had sinned against God,” answered 
Kate, remembering what Mr. Lever had said to her 
about it. ‘‘He had often done wrong, and spoken 
evil words, and thought evil thoughts; and he was 
afraid that God would punish him for it after his 
death. But Jesus forgave him all those sins, so that 
the poor man knew he was not to be punished, and 
that God would take him up into heaven after his 
death.” 

‘* How glorious!” said Dan. ‘‘I believe that I 
have often sinned, too. Have you, Kate?” 
‘*T believe I have,” said Kate, gravely. 

all sinners, you know.” 

Dan fell into deep thought, as he often did. ‘* Thy 
sins are forgiven thee,” he repeated, as though speak- 
ing to himself. ‘‘ Those words speak of great love 
and kindness,”. 

** But you don’t often sin, I’m sure,” said Kate. 
‘* How could you? You always stay at home.” 

“*T got angry, and knocked baby this morning,” 
answered he, ‘‘ because it pulled my hair. And I 
was cross to mother, because she put me to bed 
earlier than she ought to have done last night. And 
when mother called me a rascal, I said * Confound it!’ ” 

‘*Oh ! that was very bad,” said Kate, scarcely able 
to repress a laugh. 

** Yes, it was. Iam sure Jesus would have rebuked 
me had He witnessed it. Oh! I wish He would say 
to me also, ‘ Thy sins are forgiven thee.’ ” 

At three o’clock William, with a little invalid’s 
carriage, made his appearance atthe door. He stepped 
into the shop, and Mrs. Baker took Dan into her arms 
to carry him out. She had great difficulty, however, 
in getting him through the rather narrow door-way ; 
and William, noticing her struggle, hastened to her as- 


*¢ We are 


sistance, and thus they managed to get Dan into the 
little carriage. Kate was one of the party, and while 
William pulled the carriage she walked at his side, 
talking alternately with him and with Dan. It wasa 
charming day ; and when, having got out of the town, 
the cripple saw the trees and shrubs clad with the fresh 
verdure of spring, and the cattle browsing in the sun- 
shine on the flowery grass carpet ; and when he heard 
the birds warble in the young foliage, and when he 
inhaled the fresh, balmy, invigorating air, pouring 
fresh life into his veins—he sat in his carriage lost in 
wonder and with folded hands, unable to utter a word, 
except, ‘Oh! How wonderful!” 

Upon returning to Mrs. Baker’s house, William 
took Dan by the arms, Kate lifted his feet, and thus 
they carried him into the shop. Mrs. Baker stepped 
out of her back room, and was evidently not a little 
put about. There was no help for it, however. She 
felt she must this time open the door of her sanc- 
tuary, and allow the strangers to carry their burden to 
its proper place. She made the best of things that she 
could. She forced her face into a kind smile, and 
thanked them for the trouble they had taken. When 
they had put down Dan on his stool near the window, 
she of course could not forbear kindly inviting them 
to sit down and rest a little, after their walk and 
charitable Sunday labour. They gladly accepted her 
invitation, and she made tea. They had a nice 
chat, Mrs. Baker being in no lack of subjects. Dan 
could scarcely believe his eyes when he saw this nice 
tea-party in his mother’s back room. Such a Sunday 
as this, he thought, had never before dawned upon 
Manchester. 

**T am surprised that you can manage so well in 
this room,” said Kate, in a confidential tone to Mrs. 
Baker. 

‘© Oh, pray don’t look about,” said Mrs. Baker, a 
smile and a frown combating each other on her face. 
“*T must do everything myself, you know, having no 
help whatever.” 

And certainly there was plenty of evidence that 
this was no place where many hands found work to 
do. It served at once as a dwelling-room for three 
individuals, as a bed-room, and a kitchen, and a 
store-room for shop articles, and a workshop besides ; 
and all within a space of a very few feet. No 
wonder that it did not look clean and orderly. Pots 
and pans, and parcels and tools, were heaped up in 
strange confusion in the corners and alongside the 
walls, The few articles of furniture visible were in 
great need of repair. Kate now fully understood 
why Mrs. Baker did not like to have anybody enter 
| here. She fancied she herself would have been quite 
| as exclusive had the case been her own. She knew 
| that Mrs. Baker was not a dirty, slovenly woman, but 

she also knew that it was quite impossible for even a 
strong robust woman to overtake so much. 
| There was one article which was too conspicuous not 
to attract Kate’s attention whenever she turned her 
eyes in its direction. It was the counterpane that 
covered the bed. It was very much torn, and Mrs, 
Baker, who noticed that Kate could not help seeing 
| it, thought it incumbent on her to give an explanation 
| of its state. It was such a fine strong counterpane, 
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but unhappily baby had contrived to discover a little 
hole, and putting its little fingers into it had torn it 
so in her absence, and she could not find one moment 
to take needle and thread in her hand, though she 
had plenty in her shop. 

‘¢Tell you what, ma’am,” said Kate, ** you cannot 
possibly attend to that; you have too much on 
hand. But 1 will come some evening and help you, 
and so will Emmy, I have no doubt, for she is a 
capital seamstress, you know.” 

While this conversation was going on between the 
women, William had a chat with Dan. 

“Well,” he then said, turning to Kate, ‘‘if you 
come here to-morrow evening with your needle, I 
will come with a book to teach Dan reading.” 

Dan clapped his hands, Mrs. Baker smiled, and the 
next evening the two friends were seen sitting at 
their work. And William had his accordion with 
him, and when Dan had successfully gone through 
his first lesson, he was rewarded with a tune. 

From that time the window-lectures ceased, It 
was amazing to witness Dan’s progress in reading. 
No wonder, for he had the whole day to himself, and 
he did nothing else from dawn till dusk. In the 
course of two months he could read as fluently as 
William himself, and far better than Kate, notwith- 
standing that she exercised herself every evening, 
except when she was at Mrs. Baker’s mending the 
clothes, and tidying the room, and doing a great many 
little things which nobody told her to do save her own 
kind heart. 


Twelve months passed away, and another spring 
called nature up from her winter sleep. No sooner 
did the south wind breathe life and joy into town 
and country, than Dan opened his window as usual. 
One Sunday morning he found Kate’s window opened, 
and heard a conversation between the two-sisters. It 
was conducted in a very animated spirit, especially on 
the part of Emmy. She was quite in a rage. Her 
anger regarded a friend who had grossly insulted her 
on the previous evening. 

‘*And you know,” said she to Kate, “I made 
that bonnet with blue ribbons for her, and charged 
nothing, as I knew she could not well afford it. Well, 
she had it on last night, and with that same bonnet on 
her head she called me a bad name.” 


‘Shame !” said Kate. ‘* Why, send her your bill.” 

*¢ Yes, I will,” cried Emmy. 

**Don’t !” cried a voice from the opposite window. 

**Oh, that’s Dan!” whispered the girl. Emmy 
could not help smiling. It was so odd. 

** Why not?” asked Emmy, putting her head out 
at the window. 

‘*¢ Because it is in the book, Recompense to no man 
evil for evil,” said: Dan ; ‘‘and didn’t the Lord say, 
If you forgive not men their trespasses, neither will 
your heavenly Father forgive your trespasses? Look 
here it is,’ said he, producing his Bible, and pointing 
with his finger to the text. 

Emmy was silent. She left the room. 

** How could you give such an advice to Emmy ?” 
said Dan to Kate. ‘* Don’t you know that Jesus 
bids us love our enemies ?” 

Kate looked ashamed. ‘* Why,” said she, ‘* Mary 
Hennell treated her very badly.” 

‘* Kate,” said Dan, in a kind but grave tone, “I 
am afraid you have not yet begun to do what the 
book tells us. Has not the Lord in heaven freely 
forgiven us all our sins?” 

** He has,” whispered Kate. 

‘Then, how could you speak to your sister in that 
way? If God were to send you his bill, what would 
you do?” 

Kate felt her eyes getting moist. 

‘* William,” said she that evening to her friend, ‘I 
believe Dan is a-head of us all.” 

‘¢And no mistake,” said William. ‘* Many that 
are last shall be first,’ and so it is with him.” 


Another twelve months elapsed, and a young married 
couple were seen standing in the cemetery near a 
freshly-dug grave. It was Dan’s, and the couple 
were William and Kate. 

‘Do you know what his last words were?” said 
Kate. 

*¢T do not.” 

“6 ¢Come, blessed Jesus. 

They walked away in silence. 

‘* Kate,” said William, when they had entered 
their own room, *“‘I think I will take a pencil, and 
write on the wall above the fire-place, ‘As for me 
and my house, we will serve the Lord.’ ” 
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DIVINE PROVIDENCE. 


Wuar do we mean by Divine Providence? Is it 
foresight, or is it government? Is it an interrup- 
tion of order, or is it included in the order which it 
may be supposed to interrupt ? Where does it begin, 
and where does it end? What does it include, and 
what does it exclude? Is it special as well as general, 
or does the general providence contain and imply the 
special? Is it for individuals as well as for nations, 
and for heathens as well as for Christians? Is it for 


all sorts and conditions of men, heathen and Chris- | 


tian, or only for great and good men? Does it 


operate on us irresistibly, or are we free to go our 
own way if we please? Are there any outward signs 
or tokens by which we can infallibly discover its 
leadings ? and if not, what is our best way for ascer- 
taining them ? 

Some of these questions may not closely affect us, 
but they are being asked continually by those who 
| deserve a serious answer; and if we wish to help 
others to the peace we ourselves enjoy, we must pre- 
sent some stronger testimony than that of personal 
‘experience. Put in its plainest and broadest form, 
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the one question underlying the whole matter is 
simply this—‘* What is God willing to be to us in our 
daily life?” and precisely in proportion to the im- 
portance of the subject is the desirableness of think- 
ing clearly, as well as feeling strongly, with respect to 
it. 

Now on almost all the questions already suggested 
the second verse of the twenty-third Psalm throws 
light : ‘*He maketh me to lie down in green pas- 
tures : he leadeth me beside the still waters.” First, 
it teaches us that the Fountain of Divine Providence 
is not a blind fate, but a living and personal God, 
holding our world and all in it in his own right hand, 
the Lord and King of men. ‘‘ He maketh me to lie 
down, He leadeth me.” If the New Testament tells 
us of a personal Saviour, the Old Testament tells us 
of a personal God. This was indeed the essential 
strength of the ancient Hebrew faith: and though 
some narrowed it into the intolerance and exclusive- 
ness of denying to the rest of mankind the care, or 
even the notice, of Jehovah, they intensified it as few 
Christians do now. It was the promise of God to 
Abram: ‘I will make of thee a great nation, and 
I will bless thee, and make thy name great.” It was 
the conviction that possessed Hagar’s soul when the 
angel found her in the wilderness: ‘*Thou God 
seest me.” It was the substance of Jacob’s vow after 
the vision at Bethel: ‘* If God will be with me, and 
will keep me in this way that I go, and will give me 
bread to eat and raiment to put on, so that I come 
again to my father’s house in peace, then shall the 
Lord be my God.” It was the Divine message to 
Israel in Egypt by the hand of Moses. ‘I have 
surely visited you, and seen that which is done to you 
in Egypt, and I have said I will bring you up out of 
the affliction of Egypt.” The Psalms are more or less 
the repetition, under every form of expression and 
every variety of experience, of the psalmist’s personal 
and abiding consciousness of a God above him and 
around him, ruling the world for his sake, covering 
his head in the day of battle, listening to his prayers, 
putting his tears into His bottle, keeping him as the 
apple of an eye. In the mystical language of the 
Canticles it is expressed by the idea of a mutual and 
personal possession: ‘‘My beloved is mine, and I am 
his.” Yet neither David nor Solomon can surpass 
the impassioned tenderness of the language in which 
Jeremiah describes the origin, and explains the proof 
of it: ‘*I have loved thee with an everlasting love ; 
therefore with lovingkindness have I drawn thee.” 
And here let us remember that we must not try, we 
must not even wish, to separate from this great truth 
of a living, personal, Divine Ruler, the equally great, 
equally indisputable truth of a living, personal, Di- 


vine and sovereign will. If man could not be man | 


without a will, how could God be God? Why are 
some of us so afraid of the sovereignty of God? 
Surely much of such fear must spring from ignorance 
of his nature ; much of it, also, from doubts of his 
goodness. Separate, indeed, will from character ; arid 
then the more irresistible the will, the more terrible 
may be its results, Nothing in all the world is so 
intelligible or so reasonable as devil worship, if the 
only God we know of is a vindictive and cruel tyrant, 





never to be appeased but by blood and pain. But 
our God is a Father. ‘* And the Lord descended in 
the cloud, and stood with him there and proclaimed the 
name of the Lord ... The Lord, the Lord God, merci- 
ful and gracious, longsuffering and abundant in good- 
ness and truth, keeping mercy for thousands, forgiving 
iniquity and transgression and sin, and that will by 
no means clear the guilty.” He is a Father, who is 
merciful and holy ; merciful because He is holy, and 
holy because He is merciful ; whose sovereignty is 
but the exercise of his mercy ; for all his ways are 
mercy and truth unto such as keep his covenant and 
his testimonies ; yet never indulgent tosin in anyone, 
never passing by those who wilfully persevere in it, 
whoever they be,—hastening rather, out of very love 
to them, to deliver them out of it. The righteous 
Lord loveth righteousness, his countenance doth be- 
hold the thing that is just. 

Yes: if we look at Divine Providence in the light of 
the Divine Sovereignty, and then contemplate the Divine 
Sovereignty (whether as a general, universal truth, or 
in its application to our individual case) in the light 
of the Divine character, instead of being startled by 
it, or never venturing to allude to it save with 
hushed breath, we shall come to look on it not only 
as one of the attributes of God, but even as displaying 
the glory of his Infinite Righteousness: we shall ex- 
claim, with the apostle, ‘‘O the depth of the riches 
both of the wisdom and knowledge of God!” Divine 
Providence is the acting of Divine will ; a will irre- 
sponsible save to the harmony of its own perfections, 
irresistible in the final result of its Eternal Purpose, 
though rather through the wise combination of various 
and even opposing forces, than by limiting the freedom 
and so destroying the responsibility of men ; a will, 
on which the sheep of the Good Shepherd repose the 
assurance of their certain, because predestined, glory ; 
a will which is the mainspring of all godly zeal for the 
salvation of others, since He “ willeth all men to be 
saved, and to come to a knowledge of the truth ;” a 
will, which now, whatever it may be, we must learn 
to trust, and to do, and to love, and to suffer ; and 
about which our daily prayer must be, that it may 
be done on earth as it isdone in Heaven. 

And this brings us to the second point in the verse, 
the result of this Divine Providence: ‘* Green pas- 
| tures and still waters,” or, as Mr. Perowne more 
| exactly renders it, ‘pastures of grass and waters of 
refreshment.” i 

The imagery of the verse sketches for us the plea- 
sant picture of long waving grass in rich meadows, 
where the tired sheep can lie down, sheltered from the 
burning sun, and browsing as they lie. We seem also 
to see glimmering in the thick heat the still deep pool 
of cool water, not babbling noisily over rough stones, 
| and baulking with its shallowness the eager thirst of 
the impatient flock, but accessible, abundant, satisfy- 
ling. ‘Taken out of its figure the verse assures us that 
there is always abundance, always refreshment, if we 

are walking in the ways of God. What a truth this 
| is, if we could take it altogether for our own. It is 
| true under all circumstances, if we meet them and 
| bear them in the right spirit: it is true at all times 
| and seasons, in all places and countries ; for Joseph 
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in prison, for Moses at Horeb, for Elijah by Cherith, for 

Paul at Rome, for John Bradford at the stake, for soli- 
tary Henry Martyn in the Gulf of Persia, for Richard 
Williams in Patagonia, offering up his beautiful life 
to God, for Robert Hall, in his Cambridge study, 
rolling in bitter pain. In David’s way of putting it, 
“©The Lord is my shepherd. I shall not want, fur 
He leadeth me to the pastures that are green, and to 
the waters that are still.” In St. Paul’s way of put- 
ting it, “* My God shall supply all your need, accord- 
ing to his riches in glory by Christ Jesus.” 

But here some one will ask, ‘‘ Is this always true ? 
Ought it to be always true? Does any one on earth 
so find it? Are there no exceptions to the rule 
which prove it and maintain it? Has not the soul, 
like the earth, its appointed changes, and its needful 
alternations of heat and cold, of day and night, of 
summer and winter, of drought and rain? For 
indeed my experience is, that the pasture is not 
always green, the water is not always still for me: 
and tell me if this may not sometimes be God’s own 
will about me, and not, of necessity, through my own 
sin ?” 

Now, in the first place, the verse does not so much 
express the uniform and unvarying present effect of 
Divine Providence, as its general purpose and ten- 
dency in the end. To borrow two illustrations, one 
from the imagery of the Psalm, the other from the 
actual dealings of God with Israel : when it comes to 
pass that the grass is all eaten and the pool, filled 
by the winter rains, drunk up, the sheep must change 
their place of pasture, and while on the road from the 
old halting place to the new, instead of rich herbage 
and cool springs, there may be a glaring and water- 
less plain, Israel in the wilderness had to pass Marah 
on their road to Elim: and they could not stay at 
Elim long, for they were on their march to Canaan. 
Under such circumstances, memory and hope are the 
springs of action ; the sheep have still their shepherd 
leading them, the believer still is safe under the wing 
of his God. There are times (and when we look back 
at them, we see they were blessed times) when Christ 
himself is felt to be our only food and joy and stay 
and friend; when, in the weariness of our life’s 
journey, and in the entire drying up of the wells of 
human gladness, we fall back on Him, the shepherd 
of our souls, that He himself alone and entirely may 
be our “ pastures of grass and our waters of refresh- 
ment.” We learn then, what afterwards we never 
quite forget, how to refer all things to Him and to 
take all things from Him: we understand then how 
the Psalmist could say, nay (though humbly and 
timidly), we venture to say it after him, ‘‘ Whom have 


that I desire in comparison of Thee.” Another truth, 
however, claims to be heard here, and of an import- 
auce which: it is impossible to over-estimate: even 
that the abundance and refreshment spoken of in this 
place are not only material but moral; in other 
words, they are not so much, perhaps not so frequently, 
in the nature of outward circumstances, as in repose 
and contentment of heart. For Divine Providence 
means the arrangement of all our life, not only of its 
bright side, but also of its dark. It may mean sick- 
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ness as well as health ; death as well as life ; loss as 
well as gain; peril as well as safety ; shipwreck by 
sea and accident by land; murrain to our flocks; 
cholera in our homes. There is no immunity for one 
man more than another from troubles of this kind, 
whatever his errand, whatever his character. St. 
Paul himself tells us that he ‘‘ thrice suffered ship- 
wreck,” and peril of all kinds was the unvarying 
feature of his missionary journeys. It neither honours 
God, nor trusts Him, nor rightly interprets Him, to 
receive good at his hand and not to receive evil. To 
let God choose for us and to be satisfied with his 
choice, here is the secret of peace. ‘In returning 
and rest shall ye be saved ; in quietness and in con- 
fidence shall be your strength.” To be a sheep of the 
Good Shepherd, to be a child of the Eternal Father, 
to be a subject of the heavenly kingdom, to be an 
heir of the exceeding weight of glory, is to have the 
machinery of the Divine government for our protec- 
tion, the resources of the Divine treasury for our pro- 
vision; now the love of God for our possession, 
presently the vision of God for our reward. All that 
God is, all that God has, is for his people. The out- 
ward features of our life may not be all that we 
should choose them to be; there may be things we 
wish for that never come to us ; there may be much 
we wish away that we cannot part from. The per- 
sons with whom we live, the circumstances by which 
we are surrounded, the duties we have to perform, 
the burdens we have to bear, may not only be other 
than what we should have selected for ourselves, but 
may even seem inconsistent with that formation and 
discipline of character which we honestly wish to 
promote. But it is faith that overcomes the world, 
not a sense of enjoyment. The end of life is not 
personal happiness ; it is the image and glory of God. 
We need not envy others what God has given them 
and denied us, as if He were hard to us and kind to 





Tin Heaven but Thee? and there is none upon earth | 


them. The same love that has in this instance given 
| them what was safe for them, and denied us what was 
| not safe for us, has, we may be quite sure, also denied 
| to them in other instances blessings which they hunger 
| for but may not have ; and the enjoyment of which 
| they behold and envy in ourselves. God is just in 
| his ways with all men ; but He is also wise and kind ; 
and knowing us better than we know ourselves, fully 
understanding how greatly we are aflected by the out- 
| ward events and conditions of life, He has ordered 
| them with a view to our entire and final, not only our 
| immediate, happiness ; and whenever we can be safely 
| trusted with pastures that are green and waters that 
‘are still in the way of earthly blessing, the Good 
| Shepherd leads us there. 

Once more, to point somewhat higher, and to indi- 
cate yet another aspect of Providence, which to some 
/may seem so far above them that they can never 
reach it: it is often God’s way with those who love 
Him best, not as a chastisement for sin, but as a dis- 
| tinction and a privilege, to teach them the fellowship 
| of Christ’s sufferings, and so to make them more con- 
| formable to his death. Our Blessed Master, ‘‘ though 
| He were a son, yet learned obedience by the things 
| which He suffered.” How does St. Paul describe his 
| own life—a life, after that of his Lord, perhaps the 
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very noblest and hardest and most successful life 
ever yet lived on this earth? ‘In all things approv- 
ing ourselves as the ministers of God, in much patience, 
in afflictions, in necessities, in distresses, in stripes, in 
imprisonments, in tumults, in labours, in watchings, 
in fastings.” It is an utter, nay, a dishonest confusion 
of terms, to say that these things can be in themselves 
pleasant to the flesh, or otherwise (at the moment we 
feel them) than grievous and burdensome. Pain, 
hunger, isolation, misrepresentation, disappointment, 
mockery! To speak of such things, even when 
endured for Christ’s sake, as green pastures and still 
waters, is to call evil good and good evil, is to put 
bitter for sweet and sweet for bitter. There is no 
evading the meaning of Christ’s words, ‘* Whosoever 
will come after me, let him deny himself, and take up 
his cross, and follow me.” St. Paul bore in his body 
the marks of the Lord Jesus, and those were marks of 
pain. But does it therefore follow that there was no 
strength to bear the pain, no blessed consciousness of 
a Divine Presence, going with him and giving him rest 
everywhere? When he fought with wild beasts at 
Ephesus, was not Jesus with him? When they 
stoned him at Lystra, was not his soul rejoicing in 
the thought that tribulation was the way to the 
kingdom? Oh! indeed ; though the wilderness is not 
a green pasture, though sickness is not health, nor 
toil rest, nor loneliness a troop of friends, nor a prison 
cell the liberty and happiness of home, to live may be 
Christ, anywhere and anyhow. And thus we find 
the same apostle at one moment describing the sharp- 
ness of his outward sufferings, at the next moment the 
blessedness of his inward peace. ‘* We are troubled 
on every side, yet not distressed ; we are perplexed, 
but not in despair; persecuted, but not forsaken ; 
cast down, but not destroyed : always bearing about 
in the body the dying of the Lord Jesus, that the life 
also of Jesus might be made manifest in our body.” 
Thus, to recapitulate, we must not so misunder- 
stand God’s meaning in this promise as to suppose 
that the processes of his providence can always be as 
pleasant as the result; or that any set of outward 
circumstances, prosperous and desirable as they may 
be, can bring us either happiness or blessing apart 
from the spirit in which we interpret them, or the 
character in which they find us; or, once more, that 
the ‘‘ green pastures and still waters” may not some- 
times to the eye of sense be utterly devoid of all 
visible and earthly prosperity ; when, for the ad- 
vancement of G@hrist’s kingdom as well as for his own 
ultimate glory, the believer, like an apostle before him, 
fills up that which is behind of the afilictions of Christ 
in his flesh, for His body’s sake, which is the Church. 


But there is yet another consideration which may | 
even further help to explain to us why the pastures | 


are not always green, the waters not always still. 
‘*He maketh me to lie down—he leadeth me.” 
The Divine government is a moral government ; its 
method is uct to compel, but to persuade. The Good 
Shepherd does not drive but lead, and the sheep 
follow Him, for they know his voice. The words 
*‘ maketh them ”’ may indeed sound like compulsion, 








nuity can reconcile the idea of guiding with that of 
violence. In solemn truth, God’s rule is the same in 
providence that it is in grace. By any and by all 
means He will draw us; force us, never. As has 
already been hinted, surely we may see this in the 
word ‘‘lead.” No one is compelled to follow a 
guide. Scripture, again and again, in the Psalms, 
and in the Prophets, and in the Gospel, in- 
troduces the image of wandering and straying sheep ; 
but nowhere is it assumed that the sheep by so 
straying lost their original relation to their shepherd, 
or that mere wandering can turn a sheep into a goat. 
The plain fact is, that Divine Providence is to us just 
what we suffer it to be. ‘* Ye will not come unto 
me that ye might have life,” was the pathetic com- 
plaint of the Saviour, about those whom he yearned 
to save, but who would not let Him save them. ‘* He 
is of age, ask him ; he shall speak for himself.” This 
in the first instance was the reply of the blind man’s 
parents to the Jews. May we not admit its abstract 
and essential justice, and apply the words to God, as 
he considers the actions of men? And if we at first 
shrink from this view, as on man’s side too much 
aggravating his responsibility, on God’s side too little 
recognising his sovereignty, let us apply two tests to it 
which, in their combined force, may persuade us of 
its truth. One is that of conscience, long ago used with 
irresistible force by Dean Alford in vindicating the 
human side of the doctrine of predestination ; the 
other is that of experience, which, instead of specu- 
lating what men can do, proves it from their 
acts. As we look back at the ‘past, and muse on 
the share we have ourselves taken in the attainment 
of our position, in the use of our opportunities, in 
the improvement of our talents, in the discharge of 
our duties, is there no feeling of regret, or of loss, 
or of shame? Have we always honestly consulted 
God? Have we always obeyed the voice of con- 
science? Have we never gone the way of our own 
heart, though our heart and our judgment were at 
variance ? Do we not sometimes feel that we might 
have been more happy, more useful, than we are, but 
for wilful mistakes of our own? In some things, it is 
true, we are not the makers of our own history. 
Our birth, our parentage, our natural talent, our 
bodily shape and constitution, nay, to some extent, 
our character, are the irreversible and irredeemable 
lot which He who worketh things after the counsel of 
his own will ordained for us before the worlds were 
made. Providence, if we may so speak, gives us our 
start, and the start tells on the race. ‘* Promotion 
cometh neither from the east nor from the west, not 
yet from the south.” But it is for us to run with 
patience the race that is set before us, ‘looking unto 
Jesus ;” and while our sense of dependence convinces 


| us of the existence of an over-ruling God, and our 


| 
| 
| 
| 


conscience betrays that we do not always obey Him, 
our instincts of energy, and self-reliance, and ambi- 
tion, and enterprise, are indisputable evidences of 
direct responsibility ; and if gratitude and humility 
compelled St. Paul to say, ‘‘By the grace of God I am 
what I am,” the sense of his own use of that grace 


yet they describe the purpose of His providence, | justified him in adding, “I laboured more abun- 


rather than any forced result of it; and no inge- | dantly than they all.” 
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But there is still one other word in this verse, which 
contains a truth as important as any we have yet 
considered, and which makes all the difference possible, 
both in our conception of God and in our view of 
life. Itis not us, but mz. ‘* He maketh me to lie 
down—He leadeth me.” The Psalmist is not describ- 
ing the care of a shepherd over the entire flock, so 
much as his care for each individual sheep in it ; and 
the verse recalls the time when he, who was after- 
wards called from following the ewes great with young 
‘‘ to feed Jacob his people, and Israel his inheritance,” 
was but a humble youth, his sceptre a crook, his sub- 
jects goats and sheep and lambs, his dominions wild 
open fields between Bethlehem and the Kedron. 

The doctrine of a Divine Providence, whatever we 
may understand by it, is peculiar to Revealed religion. 
The deities of the Pagan world (as mythology describes 
them) interfered with the affairs of men, only for vice 
or pride ; and the philosophers, who found themselves 
able to accept gods at all, preferred to think of them 
as dwelling apart from men in a stately and perhaps 
contemptuous repose. 

Barrow, in hisfamous sermon on the Gunpowder Plot, 
quotes a sentence of Cicero, to the effect that ‘‘the 
gods care for great things and neglect small,” a state- 
ment to which we should be willing to give more 
attention if he had gone on to explain what great and 
small mean in the affairs of life, und how we are to 
know when to apply the words. No doctrine more 
than this exalts God or dignifies man ; exalts God in 
setting forth at once his power and his goodness ; digni- 
fies man in giving to each redeemed human being his 
own inalienable position in the creation, and by 
placing the beggar and the king, the little infant and 
the man in his prime, the lonely widow and the 
powerful statesman, the decrepit pauper and the con- 
queror in a hundred battles, on ‘the same level of 
entire equality before Him, with whom is no respect 
of persons. It is in no feeble, unhealthy, self-loving, 
self-exalting spirit that a human being, first looking 
into himself and then looking up towards Heaven, 
should ask with all reverence, but with all anxiety, 
‘Does God care for me—will God helpme?” Weare all 
familiar with the suggestive remark that the micro- 
scope was discovered about the same time as the 
telescope ; and that the mighty Creator of the innu- 
merable worlds which gem the fields of space, was 
thus found willing to put forth the resources of his 
Omnipotence, and to exert the seerets of his wisdom 
on a drop of water, or a butterfly’s wing. It is not 
that any one who believes in a God at all really dis- 
putes his power; there are no degrees of power with 
Omnipotence. The simple question is, what is the 
sphere of his power, what the method of its exercise ? 
Nay further, any one who believes in God as a moral 
being, is prepared to admit the general benevolence of 
his character, and the wisdom of his universal 
government ; but that is not enough for those whom 
God has so formed, so disposed, that each needs God 
for himself. Man is not satisfied to share only, with 
the beasts and the birds and the trees, a general 
supervision. Life is too vast, too solemn, to be spent 
alone. He would come close to God, and feel after 
Him till he finds Him. 





The subject we are considering actually includes 
two questions, one of less, the other of greater 
moment ; the one, the use of a word, the other, the 
meaning of a truth. To take the last first, a Chris- 
tian does not need to be reminded that He, without 
whom not a sparrow falleth to the ground, hath 
numbered the very hairs of his head. We have not 
so learned Christ from the history of his earthly life ; 
we have not so seen the Father manifested in his Son 
as to dare to do Him the crowning dishonour of 
doubting for a moment his full and tender sympathy 
for each one of his redeemed people, or of refusing to 
believe that He who made the worlds, watches over a 
little child. If there is no limitation of infinite power, 
there is no limitation of infinite love. God can, God 
will, God does, care for us. The secrets of nature, 
the marvels of creation, the mystery of redeeming 
love, the individual experience of millions upon 
millions of reflecting and intelligent men,—nay, almost 
every page of that Book, which is luminous with the 
doctrine of a Divine Providence, and which, if the 
doctrine be false, must itself be the cruellest delusion 
that ever mocked mankind,—each of these alone, all 
of these together, are a witness to the superintendence 
of God. In all things, and at all times, and for all 
needs, and under all difficulties, in things temporal 
and things spiritual, in the necessities of the body 
and of the soul, in the choice of a profession, in the 
arrangement of a home, in work and in rest, in study 
and in holiday, in marrying and in giving in mar- 
riage, in the bringing up of children, in the selection 
of servants, in perplexities of business, in the en- 
tanglements of society ; however small our cares may 
be, however insignificant our condition, however 
inextricable our confusion, however dark our future, 
‘¢ He knoweth the way I take.” 

It is, however, one thing to be infallibly assured of 
the love and care and protection of God for each human 
being in all the affairs of life, and another thing to 
describe this Providence accurately, and to explain it 
consistently with the other operations of his will. 

The word ‘ special,” as applied to Providence, is 
often somewhat loosely used by those who do not 
sufficiently reflect on the logical consequences of the 
language they are using, and who, in their intelligible 
anxiety to recognise and adore the Providential care 
and goodness which from time to time are mercifully 
conspicuous in their own case, feel constrained to 
describe it as a peculiar interposition for their sake, 
when it is but a pre-arranged element in a universal 
plan. 

Tf we insist on a so-called ‘*Special Providence ” 
as an exception to, and an interruption of, the method 
of general Providence, and on no other ground than 
that of our own consciousness (more alive to it at 
some times than at others), it is difficult to evade the 
objection, that with the all-wise, all-seeing God, there 
must be neither settled purpose nor predestined order ; 
then there is one kind of government over us to-day, 
called general, and another over us to-morrow, called 
special. And in admitting the possibility of eccen- 
tricity and change in the Divine counsels, we seem to 
impeach the wisdom, and complicate the operations of 
God. For some it is enough to believe that there is 
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one uniform universal government over us all: 
always the same, always righteous and merciful, by 
night as well as by day, in quiet times as well as in 
troubled times, when we are not conscious of it as 
well as when we are ; purposing our good, contriving 
our happiness, willing our sanctification. And though 
at some times more than at others, we are more 


impressed by its influence, more grateful for its bless- | 
| Many of our prayers are not answered, because they 


ings, or more awed by its judgments—it is the same 
government, on the same principles, of the same 


- God, for the same end. 


The word, however, is but of slight consequence, so 
long as we rightly grasp the doctrine beneath. The 
practical result of our belief in Divine Providence is 
the one thing to inquire about ; and whatever our 
private theory may be, it need not give us uneasiness, 
if only it encourages «sin prayer. For, as has well 
been said, man is a creature that prays; and whatever 
may be the speculative difficulties of prayer—how- 


ever hard some of us may find it to reconcile the | 
| time than another ; yet the one thing we have to do 


notion of prayer moving God with God’s infinite and 
unerring wisdom—in spite of all the philosophers and 
the thinkers, men and women will go on praying as 
they have ever done: and what is more, will refuse 
to be convinced that their prayers are in vain. In 
plain truth, all the difficulties on the subject (and 
there are difficulties), simply and solely spring (as 
Bishop Butler has observed about revealed religion 
generally) from our imperfect knowledge of God. <A 
man will say, “‘ Do you really expect an answer to your 
prayer? For if you do, you are only in other words 
asking for a miracle.” ‘* Well, what if I am? Can 
you tell me, my friend, what a miracle is, what nature 
is, what God’s order is, what interrupts and what does 
not interrupt it, what is contrary to it, and what is 
merely above it, or suspends it?” No doubt Divine 
Providence, if we accept the Old and New Testa- 
ments, has worked miracles in past times; and no- 
where is it said in the Bible that they will never be 
seen again. And if we had to choose between the 
alternatives of denying the possibility of answers to 
prayer altogether, and of describing each answer as 
miraculous, the sounder and the more philosophical 
and the more consistent of the two, would be the latter. 
For it is quite begging the whole question to speak of 
miracles as something against nature ; when possibly, 
as Archbishop Thomson has observed (* Dictionary of 
the Bible,” vol. ii. p. 1046), “‘ they are above it : not 
the few caprices of Providence breaking in upon ages 
of order, but glimpses of the Divine spiritual cosmos 
permitted to be seen amidst the laws of the natural 
world, of which they take precedence, just as in the 
physical world one law can supersede another.” Yet 
there is no real need to adopt either theory, if we for 
a moment reflect on the infinite wisdom of God both 
in Providence and grace, and consider also on what 
conditions it is promised that our prayers shall pre- 
vail. ‘* Known unto God are all his works, from the 
beginning of the world.” In the language of Pro- 
fessor M‘Cosh, ‘* God has so arranged his Providence, 
that He provides an answer to prayer. 
question is asked, how does God answer prayer ?— it 


is by a pre-ordained appointment—when God settled | 


the constitution of the world, and set’ all its parts in 


order,” and ‘‘the answer to prayer proceeds on the 
foreseen circumstance that the prayer will be offered ; 
that if the man refuses to pray, he shall assuredly 
find it fixed that no answer is given.” (‘‘ Method of 
the Divine Government,” pp. 222, 224.) 

Besides, God has only promised to answer the 
prayers which are acceptable to Himself. “If we 
ask anything according to his will, He heareth us.” 


are incompatible with our real good. When, how- 
ever, we pray in the mind of the Spirit (and ‘if we 
please we always may), then we pray according to the 
will of God ; then we ask and we receive, we seek and 
we find, we knock and it is opened to us. Dr. Barry 
has observed that the prayers of the patriarchs were 
principally for personal or domestic blessings ; those of 
Hebrews under the monarchy for national blessings ; 
those of New Testament saints for spiritual blessings, 
We Christians may surely unite all these varieties of 
prayer in our own case, some, of course, more at one 


is to pray everywhere, to pray always ; above all, to 
‘¢ pray and not faint.” Prayer, rightly understood, 
is but a child going into a parent’s presence, or a 
loyal subject asking audience of his king ; only the 
parent’s heart is always bountiful, the king’s sceptre 
is ever stretched out towards us to bid us welcome. 
If there be no Divine Providence, then, indeed, there 
can be no prayer; and not to pray at all implies 
either that we have no need of God, or no faith 
in Him; but just as we trust in the goodness and 
wisdom of our Maker will prayer be at once the relief, 
and the necessity, and the habit, and the strength of 
our life : and whenever doubts flash across us of God’s 
power to help us—whenever our own will is in cruel 
and agonising conflict with his will, let us think of 
the Son of Man in the shadows of Gethsemane, who, 
within sight of his predestined cross, rested the prayer 
that it might even then pass away, on the majestic 
truth that ‘‘with God all_things are possible ;” who 
nevertheless submitted his own will to the Father’s, 
and in the deepest sense of the words was heard in 
that He prayed ; for in the garden He said, ‘‘ Never- 
theless, not my will, but thine, be done ;” and when 
his enemies seized Him, and Simon Peter tried to 
rescue Him, He answered, ‘* The cup which my Father 
hath given me, shall I not drink it?” 

Only two points remain, one of which contains a 
caution that may prevent disappointment, the other a 
truth that will suggest comfort. 

Are there any signs, one will ask, by which we may 
discover the leading of Divine Providence, and which 
will save us, not only from perplexity and anxiety at 
the time, but also from actual mistake? The answer 
is, there have been such sjgns in the infancy of the 
Church of God; there are none now. When Israel 
came out of Egypt a pillar of cloud went before them 





When the | 


by day and a pillar of fire was over their head by 
night. The Shechinah, with its mysterious gleam, 
fiashed on high priests under the early monarchy the 
Divine Purposes. Under the Judges, seers or prophets 
| had the power of giving information through supra- 
natural means ; and it was on an errand of this kind 
But even in the time of 


| that Samuel first met Saul. 
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the Herods these signs had passed away. The Lord | 
steadily refused to give signs of his Messiahship other 

than his own miracles: and the reason He assigned 

for his refusal—‘‘ The kingdom of God cometh not 

with observation,” ** The kingdom of God is within 

you ”—applies with equal force to the evident fact 

that the way of God’s Providence cannot be known 

by outward marks or evidences ; if it tarry, we must 

wait for it, though sooner or later it will be made 

manifest to the obedient and child-like heart. At | 
some times, and under some circumstances, indeed, | 
God’s will seems to dart upon us; and we have | 
nothing to do but follow it. But our difficulty is not | 
at all where God works independently of us ; it is | 
where He works with us, and we with Him; where 
events are as much our own bringing about as his, 
and where in the use of means, at the best imperfect | 
and unreliable, we seem to take all pains sometimes | 
only to go wrong. What rules are there in such a | 
case, beyond diligence, and patience, and obedience, 

and prayer? Surely none. Diligence in consulting | 
friends (though indeed we cannot possibly do all they 
bid us), and in procuring information, and in weigh- | 
ing our case on all sides. 


| 


Patience, for half our mis- | 


all men, and rules all men, and provides for all 
men, and blesses all men in proportion as they are 
sd 


willing to be blessed. If His love is perfected in us, 
then indeed we are safe and happy ; if it is only on 
his side toward us, and not on ours towards Him, 
then, though his sun equally shines, his rain equally 
descends on us; in the higher purpose of his mercy 
He waits to be gracious ; standing at the door of our 
heart and knocking, He remains outside till we let 
Him in. There are many ways, were they needed, 
of proving this Providence of universal love. We 
who love Him now can perhaps recall the time when 
we did not love Him, did not think of Him, did not 
even wish to please Him. Yet did He not watch 
over us then, biding his opportunity ? Did our cold- 
ness quench the flame of his love, did our turning 
away make Him less mighty to save? ‘* We love 
Him because He first loved us.” Here is the account 
that every soul conscious of its acceptance gives to 
itself of its salvation. But what has been true of 
us is true of others, and may be true of others, or 
what a delusion missions must be! God gave his 
Son to redeem the world, because He loved the world ; 
and those whom He loves He would save. Oh, let 


takes in life come from being in a hurry, and we are | us thankfully, unhesitatingly, devoutly, recognise a 
just as likely to go wrong if we rush on in advance of | Divine Providence watching over and waiting for all 
God’s Providence, as if we lag idly behind it. Obe- | men, if by all means He may save some ; and let 
dience, for to be willing to do God’s will is the real this be the ground of our confidence, the strength of 


crux of the matter : too often we consult Him, going our hope, the backbone of our prayers, about those 




















with the multitude of our idols, and then we are taken | 
captive in the toils of our own heart ; and we delibe- | 
rately pray ourselves into our mistake, Then prayer, 
honest, humble, simple, persevering prayer: and we 
can do no more. But God knoweth this as well as 
we do; and He who hath promised wisdom to them | 
that ask it, until the time comes will give peace,— | 
when the time comes will give direction. Anything 
is more possible than that God should not guide the 
meek in judgment. Nothing is more sure than that, | 
when we have done our best, He will acknowledge and | 
bless it. ‘‘I will guide thee with mine eye,” as the 
mere glance of the eye or the expression of a feature 
in the face of one we love and understand is quite | 
sufficient to indicate to us his wish and to express his | 
mind, So will it ever be between God and his people. | 
Divine Providence guides all who wish to be guided. | 
Yes, Divine Providence must not be held responsible | 
for the mistakes of those who love their own way. 
But for those who do not recognise the existence | 
of Divine Providence, whether they are heathens or | 
Christians, strangers to us or friends and kinsfolk,—is | 
there a Providence for them, though they shut their | 
eyes to it? Is there a purpose of Divine love coun- | 
selling and desiring their good, though they steadily | 
resist it, and will not suffer it to bless them? Nay, | 


| 
| 
| 
} 


for those of ourselves who are conscious of wishing | 
to follow it.and yield to it in our best moments, | 
when we disobey it and go wrong, what will be the | 


result to us? and will the sins, and failures, and | in full view of the Celestial City ; and at last, at last 


dear to us, who are as yet without God in the world. 
As for ourselves, and all our past mistakes, and 
follies, and blunders, and disasters, ‘‘ forgetting the 
things which are behind,” we will ‘‘ reach forth unto 
those things which are before.” Let us beware of fret- 
ful, feeble anxiousness, which unnerves us for duty. 
Let us have a bright, manly, cheerful trust in God, 
which will encourage ourselves, and animate our neigh- 
bours. Perhaps we cannot always be quite right, but 
an honest purpose will save us from serious mistakes ; 
and it is in human nature, when we have once 
decided and the result of our decision is yet in the 
distance, to wish we had decided differently. Be 
this as it may, God in the end can turn even our 
failures and mistakes to his glory and our own 
blessing ; his wisdom can overrule our error, and his 
mercy will forgive our weakness. If, through our 
own fault, not his, our pastures have not been as 
green, our waters not as still as they might have been, 
yet surely as we look back and count up our past 
blessings, they will make our heart full and our eyes 
dim. Dark as the day may have been, “ at eventide 
it shall be light.” Sometimes our path in life seems 
like a lane full of windings, where the steep banks 
shut out the light and air, and all we can do is to 
trudge steadily on through the thick mire. But if 
we look high up in front of us we shall see, as Israel 
saw, the faint blue hills of the Land of Promise rising 
up against the sky. The path will come out at length 


mistakes, and infirmities of past years never be reco- | we shall be at home. 





vered, never be repaired? Divine Providence is for | 


A. W. Troro.p. 
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Part II. 


I po not remember that anything particuiar hap- 
pened during the remainder of the day; we were 
called in to school almost immediately after our con- 
versation in the garden, and, when it was over, Miss 
Palmer being present, the subject of the black poly- 
anthus could not be alluded to. 

It was not till the next afternoon, when Juliet, 
Margaret, and I, were in the coach-house, feeding our 
birds, that Miss L’Estrange came in, and inquired 
what we meant to do about Belle’s polyanthus. 

“‘ Do, Miss L’Estrange,” I answered, ‘‘ what is 
there to do? If you can gum on every one of the 
leaves, and all the flowers, so that they can grow 
again, Belle will be very much obliged to you ; but if 
you cannot, there is nothing to be done, that I can 
see.” 

‘¢ What a baby you are, little Sophia,” said Miss 
L’Estrange, laughing ; ‘‘ you know as well as I do 
that you are talking nonsense. I think I shall make 
Belle quarrel with you! Don’t nod your head at me 
as much as to say, ‘ Do if you can;’ I shall certainly 
set my wits against yours, if you dare to make game 
of me, you morsel of a child. Gum them on indeed ! 
Come and sit on my knee.” 

Miss L’Estrange was sitting on a box, and as I 
came dancing towards her, she snatched me up, and I 
felt like a shuttlecock in her hands; she was ex- 
tremely tall, finely but largely proportioned, and the 
great fairness of her hair and complexion increased 
her apparent size. She set me on her knee, and 
folding one of my feet in her large white fingers, she 
said, — 

‘* Who suspected you of making that footmark, you 
tiny thing ? it would take three feet such as yours to 
fill it! Come now, tell me why you are so much 
afraid of an investigation ; I saw what a fright you 
were in yesterday ; what was the reason ?” 

Finding that I made no answer, she said,— 

** Juliet and Margaret, just go, my dears, and find 
Belle and Miss Ashley, and tell them I wish they 
would come here.” The two little girls ran away on 
their errand, amd Miss L’Estrange continued : ‘* Now, 
Fairy, if you know anything more than we know, of 
course you ought to tell it.” 

I assured her that I did not know anything. 

‘‘ Then,” she said, *‘ why are you so anxious that 
no questions should be asked; don’t you think it 
must be very disagreeable to be suspected ?” 

“ec Yes. »” 

‘¢ Well, some one is suspected.” 

**T know.” 

‘© We want to decide whether she is suspected 
wrongfully.” 

‘*But perhaps asking questions will make you 
suspect still more,” 
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‘Not if she is innocent; let my curls alone, 
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Fairy, and attend to what I am saying. If she is 
innocent, she ought to be much obliged to us for our 
investigations,” 

“But you know, Miss L’Estrange,” said I, trying 
to convey my confused impressions to her, ‘‘you know 
that none of us like her, and it seems to me that but 
for that we never should have suspected her.” 

**You uncharitable little thing ! you say we dislike 
her! well, that is quite true; but we have reasons 
for disliking her, have we not ?” 

**Oh, yes, we have ; I quite forgot that,” said I, 
not at all aware that we were arguing in a circle, and 
asserting the reasonableness of our prejudice against her 
from our belief in things which might themselves be 
unfounded prejudices. 

‘You seem to me,” observed Miss L’Estrange, 
‘to have a sort of notion that the person in question 
is innocent.” 

**No, I haven’t exactly,” I replied; **I don’t think 
she is a nice girl, and perhaps she has done wrong, 
but I think we must be doing wrong too.” 

*¢ Then it is for our sakes, not hers, that you wish 
us all to be cowards ?” she asked. 

I considered for awhile, and then replied to the 
effect that if the investigation came to any decided 
result, Madame must be told—the suspected person 
would tell her if she really was innocent ; some one of 
us would tell if she was guilty ; and it would be sure to 
make a great deal of unhappiness and quarrelling. 
But that if it turned out that the suspected person had 
been accused and suspected wrongfully, Madame 
would be much more seriously angry with Belle and 
with us for having made up such a disgraceful charge 
against her, than she would be with her if she had 
really spoilt the primrose; and, either way, Belle 
was still no better off, since her plant was spoilt for 
the season, and could not be replaced. 

* What a cautious little thing you are,” said Miss 
L’Estrange, when with much circumlocution I had 
contrived to convey my meaning to her. 

** Belle doesn’t care very much about her polyan- 
thus,” I observed, not wishing to appear lukewarm 
in my friend’s cause. 

*‘ Care,” repeated Miss L’Estrange, ‘‘I should 
like to know what Belle does care about for five 
minutes together ; no, no, it is not through any fear 
that she should pine for her lost treasure that I want 
to have this question settled,” 

It was always considered a dangerous thing in the 
school to meddle or interfere with Belle, for though 
Miss L’Estrange always declared that she should never 
think of taking her part merely because she was her 
sister ; and though she said she should never take 
Belle’s part unless she was right, we did not reap much 
benefit from this decision, though it sounded fair, be- 
cause she never thought her wrong. Notwithstand- 
ing this vehement partizanship, she always spoke of 
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Belle with a kind of careless slighting manner, and 
therefore I was not at all surprised on this occasion 
to hear her assert that it was not for Belle’s sake that 
she wished to have the matter settled. 

‘¢ And why do you turn round so anxiously, you 
little thing?” she continued ; ‘‘are you afraid that 
Miss Palmer’s grey parrot should be listening, and 
should repeat our conversation to his mistress ?”’ 

As if the mention of his name had roused this 
respectable bird from a sage reverie, he immediately 
drew back the film from his eyes and screamed out 
“Paul,” a word constantly in his mouth (or rather 
his beak), and which he meant for Poll; ‘ Paul, 
Paul,” said the parrot, “ here’s a state of things, ha! 
ha! ha!” 

The parrot could only say two sentences, but one 
of them ended with this laugh, which was quite con- 
tagious ; it was exactly like that of an old gentleman 
laughing through his nose. Our laughter on hearing 
it made all the canaries begin to sing, and they roused 
the linnets and the robins, so that by the time Juliet 
and Margaret returned with all our schoolfellows, ex- 
cepting the four little ones and Miss Palmer, there 
was such a din that we could not hear ourselves speak, 
the parrot’s shrill voice screaming above it all, ‘‘ Here’s 
a state of things, ha! ha! ha!” and then, “ Hester, 
Hester, Paul wants his sop: Hes—ter ! ” 

‘¢ Tiresome thing !”’ cried Miss Ward, stopping her 
ears; ‘‘somebody put an apron over his cage; he 
calls so loudly that his mistress will be coming to him, 
and that will never do.” 

The girls made haste to stop the noise by exclud- 
ing as much light as they could from the various 
cages, and presently there was something like quiet, 
excepting that every now and then the parrot re- 
peated, ‘* Hester, Hes—ter !” with startling distinct- 


ness, or burst out laughing in the gravest part of our | 


discourse. 

Miss L’Estrange, with me on her lap, was seated 
on a pile of several boxes, with her back to the wall; 
the other girls grouped themselves in a semicircle be- 
fore her, sitting on the floor; and a long discussion 
began, all about the black polyanthus—who could 
have done the deed, and why it was likely that Miss 
Palmer was the doer. 

**T often feel afraid of those close silent people,” 
said Miss Ward ; ‘“‘depend upon it that girl has a 
great deal more in her than we think, Fanny ; when 
she flashes those deep grey eyes of hers upon me, I 
never feel as if I could meet them and look at her 
steadily.” 


“That is exactly my feeling,” answered Miss | 


Ashley. : 


“T am sure she must be very artful,” said | 


Belle. 

“Tf she is, Belle,” I ventured to remark, ‘‘she did 
not cut your primrose.” 

‘* Indeed +” said Miss Ward ; ‘‘ what do you mean, 
you oracular little creature ?” 

‘*T did not say she was artful,” I replied ; ‘*I don’t 
know whether she is or not ; I only say that if she is 


artful, she is more than a match for us, and therefore | 


she has not chosen to revenge herself in a way that 
we should all discover at once.” 








The elder girls all laughed heartily at this, as they 
generally did when I ventured to give my opinion. 

‘*If she did not do it,” said Margaret, ‘‘ we wish to 
know who did.” 

**T think nothing of the footmark,” observed Miss 
Ward, ‘‘for you know the younger ones are constantly 
jumping over each other’s gardens, and we cannot be 
sure how many days it is since that footmark was 
made; but the polyanthus is cut and left on the 
mould—is it not natural to think she did it, when 
there was an obvious motive in her case, and none 
that we know of in the case of any one else?” 

‘*Of course the motive you allude to is revenge,” 
said Miss L’Estrange. 

**To be sure. If she did it—which is still a ques- 
tion—but if she did, then nothing can be more easy 
than to see why. ‘The second class had that morning 
shown her how mean they thought her behaviour in 
appropriating their plants ; she had been excessively 
hurt and ashamed at it ; it was a sore subject ; and 
when Belle fell over those very plants, she might 
have thought she did not do it altogether by acci- 
dent.” 

‘¢ Certainly,” said Juliet, half sarcastically, ‘‘ she 
might have thought that the second class had arranged 
that some one should demolish her plants, and had 
chosen Belle to do it; nothing so natural than that 
we should choose Belle, for she is twice the weight of 
any of us.” 

‘¢Pooh!” said Miss Ward, *‘we are not joking 
now, Juliet. Well, she is scolded for leaving her 
plants on the walk, and then left alone to brood over 
her misfortune ; opposite to her flourishes the favourite 
plant of the very girl who had tumbled over hers, and 
who has shown her plainly that she never ought to 
have possessed them ; what more natural than that, 





| in a moment of irritation, she should cut off its head ? 
| And if she did, then what more natural than all her 
subsequent conduct—her low spirits during the rainy 
weather, her disinclination to go into the garden, her 
lingering behind, that we might discover what had 
been done before she came up, her trying to account 
for the mischief and for the footmark, her confusion when 
she was shown that it fronted the wrong way ag 

‘¢ Well, but go on to the end,” said Miss L’Estrange. 
¢¢] think her turning upon us with her ‘ No one said 
she did not,’ was unnatural ; I declare those words 
haunt me even now.” 

‘¢Yes, that was unnatural,” said Miss Ward frankly. 
‘¢unless she is a very artful girl indeed ; but I am 
inclined to agree with this little creature, that if she 
did it she is not artful ; it was such a clumsy contri- 
| vance—it was striking such an open blow.” 

‘¢No matter with whom you agree,” said Miss 
Ashley, ‘‘ we all know what you think, and what we 
| all think. I never liked that girl, and I have reason 
to like her less and less every day.” 

‘She did it,” said Miss Morton: and she was 
generally so silent and cautious, that her words had 
twice the effect of other people’s; and they all nodded 
assent. 

‘¢ What does Sophia think ?” said Miss L’Estrange, 
raising my head from her shoulder, and looking into 
| my face. 
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‘‘ Oh,” I replied, ‘‘I am sure now that it must be 
as you all say ; | did not know befo:+ that it was so 
certain, but now I am quite convinced.” 

‘* Well then, the thing is, what shall we do?” 
asked Belle. 

There was a pause, which the parrot filled with 
bursts of asthmatic laughter, and calls for Hester. 

“‘ Shall we tell Madame ?” asked Juliet. 

** No,” said Belle stoutly ; ‘‘ it was my polyan- 
thus, and it ought not to be told unless I choose.” 

‘© Very well,” said her sister, ‘‘ but something 
should be done.” 

‘Yes, we can be cold to her, and never address 
her by her Christian name.” 

*¢ And leave her to associate with the litile ones, 
as we are doing now,” said Miss Ashley ; ‘**‘ why, she 
must be perfectly aware now that we are al! in con- 
clave together somewhere, and I dare say she sus- 
pects what we are talking about.” 

**T am very sorry for her,” said Belle; ‘* but she 
certainly ought to suffer for her behaviour. And yet 
only suppose, Mary, if she never did it after all!” 

‘* Tf the sky were to fall,” Miss L’Estrange replied, 
**then we should catch larks.” 

**Come now, Belle,” said Juliet, *‘ could it have 
been done without hands ?” 

** No, of course not.” 

*¢ Did you do it yourself then ? answer me that.” 

** No, of course not, you absurd creature.” 

** Did you, Sophia ?” 

* Ro.” 

And so she went all round. 

“ Did Nannette ?” 

** No, a thousand times no; nor Pauline, and the 
other two little ones were in before us.” 

** Did Madame do it, then ?” 

** Nonsense, Juliet.” 

*¢ Well then, Massey might have got up in the 
night, for we should have seen her if she had done it 
in the day time ; she might have come to Madame in 
the night, and asked for the key of the house door, 
saying that she felt it a duty to go and cut Belle’s 
polyanthus.” 

**There, now, you have named everybody,” said 
Miss Ward, *‘so be quiet, you ridiculous child.” 

** Every one but gardener,” said Margaret, ‘* and 
he never comes on wet days.” 

**And yet somebody did it,” said Juliet; ‘*so as we 
are all tired of the subject, let us drop it; only, by 
way of reflection, I must say, that this is a wicked 
world.” P 

** So it is,” said Belle. 

‘* And if that canary of yours goes on much longer 
with his piercing, distracting shrill notes, he must be 


ledge some empty blacking bottles, some dry bulbs, a 


| red saucer full of nails, some bundles of list for the 
| trees, the gardener’s ink, a few stumpy pens, and a 





| 


little cracked slate, with his accounts upon it. 

On the floor, in a semicircle, sat our schoolfellows 
in various attitudes, the sunbeams passing over their 
heads, or just edging their bright hair with a golden 
border. 

When Belle said ‘* Hush!” I lifted my head from 
Miss L’Estrange’s shoulder ; the girls turned on their 
elbows to see who might be coming; the latch was 
lifted, and in walked Miss Palmer. 

A bag of Indian corn under her arm, and a little 
pan of sopped bread in her hand, she advanced a step 
or two before she saw us, and when she did, it was 
with such a start that it shook some of the bread on 
to the floor. 

She stood still, and those flashing grey eyes swept 
over us, and seemed to take back to her tie inmost 
thoughts of our hearts ; they noted everything in an 
instant, from the sunbeam on the floor which lay 
across her knees, to the rows of dried herbs hanging 
in bundles from the rafters, the green, and yellow, 
and wickerwork cages, the chalk pictures of little girls 
that we had drawn in profile on the whitewashed walls, 
the piles of empty flower-pots in the corners, the sudden 
silence that had fallen upon us, that it was on account 
of her entrance, and that the words which preceded 
it had concerned her. 

As has before been said, she was exceedingly shy 
and reserved, but by her behaviour then I learned, as 
if by instinct (for I was by no means capable of ex- 
plaining what I saw, or of setting it in language till 
long after), that her shyness and reserve had arisen 
from a desire to please, from over-estimation of those 
about her, and an extreme wish that we might love 
her ; she did not at all fear when there was no hope 
that she might be loved, and when now, alas! she 
could neither admire nor esteem. 

When the dark grey eyes had passed over the place 
they again returned to us: no one had stirred, nor 
spoken ; still as a picture we sat before her, and some 
of us were conscious of a great change in her demeanour 
since the previous day. She turned without speaking, 
and advancing to her parrot’s cage, took off the apron 
with which we had covered it, folded it up, fed her 
bird, and talked to him, as if she was truly unconscious 
of our presence. Then she quietly came up nearly 
close to where we were sitting, hung her seed-bag upon 
a nail, and without looking at us again walked to the 
door, and shutting it behind her, left us to our medi- 
tations. 

‘¢ Well,” exclaimed Miss Morton, when, as if re- 
leased from a spell, we all changed our position—“ Is 


made an example of, for he is not fit to associate with | that hardihood, or is it injured innocence = 


reasonable creatures.” 
*“* Hush!” said Belle, “‘ there is some one at the 
door.” 


| 


Miss L’Estrange made yo answer, but as I reclined 


| against her I perceived that she was agitated. 


*‘T should be extremely sorry to do anything un- 


Miss L’Estrange, as I have said before, was seated | just,” said Miss Ashley, in an uneasy tone. 


against the wall on a pile of empty boxes, having one 


Miss L’Estrange was playing with my coral necklace 


for a footstool, and me on her lap ; she had opened a | when her schoolfellow spoke, and giving it a nervous 
blue parasol to shade us both from the sun, for just | twitch the string gave way, and instantly she and 
under the roof over her head was a wide low casement | I, and the girls below were pelted with a shower like 
window, very dim through dust, and having on its | little red hailstones ; they shook them out of their 
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laps, out of their hair, they chased them along the 
floor, and picked them out of seed-bags and out of 
flowerpots, but the half were not found ; and in an 
animated search for the remainder the play-hour 
slipped away, and Miss Palmer and the polyanthus 
were forgotten. 

And now followed two, or perhaps three weeks, 
which have left no vivid pictures of themselves on my 
memory, but such as they are I always look back on 
them with regret. 


Children, though they may make rules and resolu- | 


tions for themselves, do not often keep them con- 
sistently ; and I believe that our determination to 
show Miss Palmer how much we were displeased with 
her would constantly have been forgotten, if she 
herself had not helped to keep it in our remembrance : 
when she forgot and talked in a friendly way unawares, 
some one of us, perhaps, remembered it, and auswered 
with chilling coldness ; and then, if we shortly forgot 
it, any unwonted familiarity seemed to bring it to her 
mind, and make her instantly shrink back. 

Day by day the space between us widened ; she 
would walk for hours together by herself in the 
shrubbery ; and in our own room, while we talked, 
she would take a book: we were always affectionate 


and friendly to each other, she was always shut out; | 


we played together, she amused herself ; we had al- 
ways done very well without her, now she was trying 
hard to do without us. 

Madame, besides her little girls, had two sons, 


Prosper and Emile by name, two troublesome little | 


monkeys, of the respective ages of ten and twelve. It 
should have been mentioned before, that though she 
had long kept this school, she had not long been a 
widow. Her husband, during his lifetime, had super- 
intended the religious training of the pupils ; but now 
this care devolved on the minister of the parish, who 
once a week had us, class by class, in the vestry, and 
instructed us, together with two or three farmer’s 
daughters, of about our own ages. 

For some reason that I now forget, Prosper and 
Emile, about this time, came home from school for a 
few days, and gave considerably more trouble in the 
house than all the pupils put together. They dug a 
hole fifteen feet deep in which to bury a dead guinea- 
pig ; they made a dam across the little river, and it 
overflowed and washed away some newly planted cab- 
bages ; they peeped in at the school-room windows, 
and made us laugh and lose our good marks ; they teased 
our birds, they broke our battledores, they ran over 
our gardens; they conducted themselves, in short, 
according to their nature, which they could not help, 
so let us say no more about it. 

In the interval between two sorts of mischief, as 
Prosper one sunny afternoon lay on his back upon the 
grass, singing, and tossing up his cap, he bethought 
himself of Nannette’s rabbit, and inquired why he had 
not seen it among the other pets: Speck’s mournful 
history was soon told: and the young Frenchman, 
sitting up, shrugged his shoulders and elevated his 
eyebrows, remarking that if Speck had been lost on 
those premises, on those premises he must be still. 

** Why so?” asked Miss Ashley. 

**TIsn’t there a wall aleng the side of the yard,” 





———————— 


said Prosper, ‘‘ and doesn’t a fence join it, and doesn’t 
the water run all along this side of the garden, and 
the cherry orchard, and the hop plantation ?” 
** Well?” said Miss Ashley. 
** Well ; I should hope I know where the fence 
ends—it ends against the back of the boat-house, 
which is half out of the water and half in, so Speck 
must be somewhere in the garden or the plantation, 
for he cannot swim.” 
**But he can burrow,” said Juliet; ‘and if not, the 
hops are growing so tall that you will never find him.” 
‘We shall see,” said Prosper; and calling his 
brother with a loud whoop, they both ran off to the 
hop-garden together. 
‘¢Excellent creatures, both of them,” said Miss 
L’Esirange, ‘*but some people are decidedly most 
agreeable at a distance.” 
As she said this, her eyes rested on Miss Palmer, 
who was standing near ; not, I am sure, intentionally, 
for a gradual sadness and quietness had crept over 
this poor girllately, which we all pitied ; she, however, 
| on meeting the glance of Miss L’Estrange, coloured, 
| and drew back, evidently taking the remark to herself, 

for she turned away, and bent her steps to the solitary 
| walk in the shrubbery. 

She had just reached it, when, obeying a happy 
impulse, I ran after her, and catching her just as the 
shadow of the first laurel was cast upon her, ‘* Miss 
Palmer,” I exclaimed, ‘*‘ what are you going away 
for ?” 

She neither stopped nor turned, but walked reso- 
_lutely into the very thickest of the shadow, till at 
| length I ran before her, stood in the grass-path, and 
| faced her. 
| She was pale, and perhaps the gloom cast upon her 
| from the trees overhead helped to overcloud her face ; 
| but there was an energy in its expression that I did 
| not understand. I saw she had been struggling with 
| herself, for those wonderful eyes of hers flashed and 

changed their expression every instant ; and though I 
| had so bravely intruded upon her solitude, I now felt 
| half afraid of her ; she appeared all at once, and by 
| reason of some peculiar insight that I had acquired 
| into her character, to have become much older, far 

wiser, and incomparably superior to myself. 

I thought so at the time, but since then I have 
thought that the change must rather have been in 
herself ; either the absence of her usual colour, or 
something which she had just read in the little New 
Testament that she held tightly in both hands, had 

| given to her features a strange look of awe, which in- 
creased as her excitement subsided, and which I 
cannot describe, though I have seen it characterised 
as,— 


*¢ That look 
Which some have on their faces, who die young.” 
Though I had abruptly stopped her, she was too 
pre-occupied to speak at first, till, being determined 
she should not think that my friend and champion 
had intentionally distressed her, I laid both my hands 
on hers, which were clasped over the little book, and 
made an attempt to push her gently backwards towards 
the entrance of the shrubbery. I attempted, but did 
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and said, ** What do you wish, Miss West? What 
do you mean ?” 

**Oh, Miss Palmer,” I exclaimed, ** you know—you 
know as wellas I do, that Miss L’Estrange did not 
say that about people who are most agreeable at a 
distance, meaning or thinking anything about 
you.” 

‘* It does not signify what she meant,” she replied, 
after a pause, ‘so much as what you mean.” 

As I continued to lean against her, holding her 
hands tightly (for I wished to elicit from her some ad- 
mission that she felt I was right before I let her go) 
she looked into my eyes, and seemed to be quietly 
considering my features, and reading all my thoughts, 
as if learning me by heart. I did not shrink from her 
scrutiny, and we continued to look at each other till 
the expression of her eyes softened, and she smiled 
with that peculiar sweetness seldom seen but in those 
whose cast of countenance is grave and cold. 





‘* I should be sorry if you,thought we wished you 
to go away,” I said, answering her last remark. 

**Oh, then, you do care about me ?” she answered, 
quickly. 

“Care about you,” I repeated ; ‘‘oh, yes, of course.” 

I had forgotten at the moment that it was on my 
champion’s account that I had followed her, and that 
only during the past few minutes I had cared about 
her for herself. 

**T believe, since you assure me of it, that Miss 
L’Estrange did not allude to me,” she then said, (I 
thought her language had also grown older), and as I 
released her hands, she put them about my waist and 
drew me nearer. I saw she wished me to kiss her, 
and I obeyed the wish, with a sort of consciousness 
that this was an important kiss to her, but no con- 
sciousness at all that during all my future life it was 
to be of importance to my peace that I should have 


given it, (To be continued.) 





ON THE 


O! 17 was lang, lang syne, mother, 
When we lived by the sea, 

Ye winna’ mind it now, mother, 
But it’s like yestreen to me, 

When I was gatherin’ shells, mother, 
Sae mony and sae fair, 

I aye went on and on, mother, 
And aye—a wee bit mair. 


And a’ the sea cam’ in, mother, 
Roun’ by the creek o’ Fyle, 

And I was left far out, mother, 
Alane on a sandy isle. 

O! I was wae and eerie, mother, 
I gied the wildest cry ; 

But naething cam’ my way, mother, 
But a sea-gull swoopin’ by. 


I saw the waves come washin’, mother, 
And ripplin’ to my feet, 

And roun’ behind my back, mother, 
I saw the waters meet, 

Aye lappin’ up the sands, mother, 
An’ I cried, ‘‘O maun I die!” 

But naething but a gull, mother, 
Took ony heed o’ me. 


There was a wee bit rock, mother, 
I stood upon it then, 
Av’ the sea cam’ rollin’ up, mother, 
An’ then I cried again : 
I stared a dyin’ stare, mother, 
On the waters round and round, 
But seven waves mair, I thought, mother, 
The eighth—and I'll be drown’d. 


And I was countin’ them, mother, 
And O! I never kenn’d 

Wha brought me hame to you, mother, 
But sure it was a friend ; 

O! I greeted then for joy, mother, 
W/’’ my head upon your breast ; 

I thought I’d never leave ye mair ; 
O mother, that was Rest ! 





ROCK. 


Sut, mother, I am goin’ now ; 
I’ve been a bairn sin’ then, 

Wanderin’ and wanderin’ on, mother, 
Seekin’ for shells again : 

But I forgot the shells, mother, 
When a’ the waves cam’ in ; 

I thought that I maun perish, mother, 
In those dark waves o’ sin. 


But my feet are on the Rock, mother, 
No’ a wee bit rock like yon, 

But on the Rock of Ages, mother, 
An’ the waves come rollin’ on. 

The waves have risen and fa’en, mother, 
Mony a time sin’ then ; 

I’ve fear'd to see them sometimes, mother, 
But they’ve aye fa’en back again. 


I’m waitin’ on the Rock, mother, 
And one dear voice I hear— 

He will lay me in the boat, mother, 
And take His place quite near. 

For He is going wi’ me, mother : 
**T'll be with you,” He said ; 

He calls to me frae the boat, mother, 
**It is I—be not afraid.” 


When I cam’ hame to you, mother, 
I kenn’d o’ naething between ; 

My feet were on the rock, mother— 
My feet were on the green. 

My feet are on the Rock, mother— 
It may be, afore I ken, 

I'll stand on yon sunny shore, mother, 
And be at hame again. 


Ay, in a brighter Hame, mother ; 
No sea,-—no waves 0’ sin ; 

A Hame wi’ nane goin’ out, mother, 
But mony comin’ in. 

If tears are there, I’ll weep, mother, 
Upon my Father’s breast ; 

My heart is o’erflowin’ now, mother— 
O mother, this is Rest / R 
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But naething came my way, mother, 
But a sea-gull sweeping by.” 


**O! I was wae and eerie, mother, 
I gied the wildest cry ; 
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Tus subject is twofold ; for at the present hour, 
besides the position of the Waldensian Church within 
the valleys, she has a position beyond them. I pro- 
pose, therefore, in this concluding paper, to notice, 
first, the present condition of the Waldensian Church 
in the valleys of Piedmont, and thereafter, her posi- 
tion with respect to God’s work in Italy. 

It may prove almost a misfortune for a man to 
have had a very famous ancestry, and the same is 
true of a nation or a church. The Waldenses have 
had a past so glorious and wonderful, that pro- 
bably there are persons who, visiting their valleys, 
have come away disappointed, just because they went 
there with extravagant anticipations, We lately 
heard Dr. Revel, the President of the Waldensian 
College in Florence, tell, with a smile, how in ancient 
times the Papists fabricated the most childish stories 
about his forefathers ; how, even in Turin, the ig- 
norant multitude were made to believe that the 
“heretics” up among the mountains were a race 
of monsters, with hideous mouths and a single eye 
which glared in the centre of their foreheads. 
While we smile at this vision of demons, we must 
beware of picturing the modern Waldenses to our- 
selves as something akin to angels. We must not 
expect to find among the Waldenses, or anywhere 
else, universal piety, quenchless zeal, spotless purity ; 
and we tell it to the honour of the pastors there, that 
more than once we have heard them lament that these 
graces are not more manifest among their people. It 
is true also, and the Waldenses have no wish to hide 
it, that their Church during her.long and eventful 
history has passed through not only external but 
internal vicissitudes. Her light has not always 
burned with a pure and steady lustre, and the times 
when it shone brightest were not those of comparative 
quiet, but when the blasts of persecution blew the 
fiercest. There was a period towards the end of the 
last century, and in the earlier portion of the present, 
when the zeal of the Waldensian Church seemed to cool, 
and her faithitself to waver : the rationalism of Germany 
and Switzerland had been imbibed by at least some of 
the younger pastors, who in these days had to cross the 
Alps to study theology. In God’s mercy that influence 
was not of long duration. Even at the worst their 
ancient standards remained sound and _ scriptural 
bulwarks of truth, and ere long evangelical professors 
in Geneva and Lausanne were raised up, and their 
influence manifested itself in a return to the old 
faith, A quickening commenced throughout the 
whole Church in the valleys, and some earnest 
Christians from England were greatly honoured about 
forty years ago in strengthening her reviving energies. 
Since that date, we rejoice to assure our readers that 
the Waldensian Church has continued steadily to pro- 
gress, and each new year to develop new fruits in evi- 
dence of her internal vitality ; so that the stranger who 


Visits ao valleys to-day with the simple desire to see 
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the Waldenses as they are, will come away as we did 
with feelings of deepened affection and respect. 

The writer had the privilege, along with deputies 
from four different Churches in England and Scotland, 
to be present at the meeting of the Waldensian Synod 
of 1865. The whole proceedings of that simple but 
solemn assembly, made up of seventy-two pastors and 
laymen, indicated a Church whose machinery, organisa- 
tion, and discipline are in sound working order. 
I have since received from Italy the official report of 
that Synod, and one has but to glance over the 
subjects of each successive day’s deliberations, to find 
abundant evidence that, in her care to inquire into the 
inner life of the different congregations, and in her 
sense of duty towards God’s work throughout the world, 
this ancient Church of the Alps is still, as of old, a 
living one. The Waldensian Church is Presbyterian 
in form of government, and each pastor has a body 
of ruling elders, called anciens, associated with him in 
the care of his flock. The Synod or chief court of the 
Church meets annually for the transaction of the 
Church’s business under the presidency of a moderator, 
whose term of office is one year. Five members, the 
moderator being one, are chosen at the Synod to form 
the Table, or executive body, which by the consti- 
tution of the Church manages all her affairs during 
the year, internal and external alike. Ina former 
article I referred to the time-honoured writings which 
are of authority among the Waldenses, especially the 
‘Noble Lesson,” dating from the 12th century. 
Among her more recent standards, copies of which 
we procured in the valleys, are the Confession of Faith, 
compiled in 1655 ; the Catechism, which has recently 
been adopted in place of Osterwald’s ; and the Liturgy ; 
(for, Presbyterian as the Waldensian Church is, her 
public services are more or less regulated by a book 
of Common Prayer)—all these are eminently clear in 
statement and scriptural in substance. 

It would be easy to give statistics regarding the 
actual condition of the Church as it exists at this 
hour in the valleys ; but I believe it will be as in- 
structive, and probably more interesting, to my reader, 
if I attempt to sketch the state of things as we 
found them in one of the upper parishes. The fifteen 
parishes are classed into upper and lower, according 
as their situation lies nearer or farther from the higher 
Alps. In the lower parishes—for instance La Tour— 
one finds a considerable admixture of an extraneous 
and modern element among the people ; and, being 
desirous to see the native Waldenses in, as far as pos- 
sible, their primitive state, we were led to visit the 
parish of Massel in the upper extremity of the Val 
San Martino, where we spent part of three days, one 
being a Sunday. As the event proved, we were most 
wisely directed to Massel, Never can we forget our 
sojourn in that wild and solitary nook of the Alps, 
nor the abounding kindness received under the roof 
of its devoted young pastor, Philip Cardon, and his 
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| 
genial wife. Living faith, intelligence, and refine- 
ment are beautiful in combination anywhere, We | 
found all three in that simple dwelling amid the wilds | 
of Massel, and there, the combination seemed to have 
a peculiar charm. 

The upper portions of the valley of St. Martin are 
not only beautiful but grand—almost sublime. We 
had left the vine and mulberry far beneath, and even 
the walnut and chesnut began here to give place to the 
shaggy pines which showed themselves high up on the 
mountain’s side, dark-green among the snows. The 
shadows of evening were around us as we approached 
the hamlet of poor little wooden cabins called Massel, 
5000 feet above the sea-level ; and as our path at 
certain points was but a ledge on the side of almost 
perpendicular cliffs, it was a matter of some anxiety 
to traverse it ; two of our party, of whom one was a 
lady, being obliged to employ mules, and a single 
false step here might have hurled both beast and 
rider into the foaming Germanasca far below. When 
Massel came in sight, though the sun had quite left 
the valley itself, it still tinged with crimson the 
snowy peaks above the village: and never did a 
loving welcome and repose seem more grateful than that 
night. Next day was the Sabbath, and no words can 
describe the striking character of the scene as we 
went forth in the early morning from M. Cardon’s 
house, which stands high up on the mountain side. 
The whole valley seemed pervaded with a sabbatic 
stillness, which the murmur of the stream below 
seemed but to make the more profound. The air was 
deliciously fresh and pure, the foliage in its tender 
green of early spring ; and on either side, the mighty 
mountains opened up into solemn ravines, at whose 
extremities sharp peaks of glittering snow and naked 
rock rose into the blue sky, from which the morn- 
ing sun was pouring down a flood of light on the whole 
scene. 

‘* It seemed as Nature’s self would raise 
A temple to her Maker’s praise.” 
And what a welcome contrast this Sabbath morning 
among the Alps, to the dust, and din, and roar of car- 
riages on a continental Sunday in Naples or in Paris ! 

The church, or temple—a plain unadorned building 
—stands on the opposite side of the valley, amid a 
few unlettered grave-stones, where ‘‘the rude fore- 
fathers of the hamlet sleep.” From many directions 
around we saw the people gathering to service in little 
groups, and on entering the church at ten o’clock 
we found it filled. The congregation must have 
numbered 500 at least. The men enter by one 
door, the women by another, and sit on different sides 
of the building, according to the ancient, but, as we 
thought, unreasonable custom of the Waldenses in 
their worship. The whole aspect of the congregation 
was grave and thoughtful, the attire of both sexes 
very homely but clean, the women, younger as well 
as older, wearing a kind of cap. Bonnets we saw none. 
The men generally shave the upper lip, and many 
are by no means dark in complexion. In fact, 
one looking round the audience might almost have 
believed he saw a congregation in the Scottish High- 
lands, or North Wales. The wall opposite the pulpit 





bore, tastefully painted in colours on the plaster, the 


ancient and most appropriate device and motto of the 
Waldensian Church—a candle burning in a candle- 
stick, and around it seven stars, with this motto 
underneath, ‘‘ Lux lucet in tenebris”—* The light 
shineth in the darkness.’’ 

When we entered, a ruddy flaxen-haired boy was 
reading aloud a portion of Scripture from a large 
Bible placed on a table below the pulpit, following 
it by Osterwald’s commentary on the passage. We 
learned that this youth was that day a substitute for 
the regent or schoolmaster of the parish, whose office 
it is, in all Waldensian churches, to read the Word 
of God during the assembling of the congregation, 
When the pastor ascended the pulpit, he commenced 
the service by reading the Ten Commandments, which 
he followed by offering the Confession of Sin contained 
in the Liturgy. During the reading of the Law and 
at all the prayers the people stood, while during 
singing they kept their seats. The book board of the 
pulpits is to one side, not in front ; consequently, 
perhaps, one never hears a read sermon in a Wal- 
densian femple. The congregation sing very slowly, 
and the tunes seemed chiefly in a minor key ; the 
effect produced reminding us strongly of the Gaelic 
psalmody in the Scotch Highlands. The morning 
service over, we were present at a very interesting 
meeting of the children, who were catechised and in- 
structed in an admirable manner by their pastor. 

In the evening we learned much from M. Cardon 
about the trials aud the encouragements of a Wal- 
densian pastor’s life. It is the custom to appoint the 
younger clergy, in the first instance, to the higher 
parishes, such as his ; and when they have borne the 
laborious fatigues which these entail for a certain number 
of years, they are then transferred to an easier sphere, 
The long distances to be travelled on foot, the well- 
nigh inaccessible paths, the weary winter of seven 
months, and the deep poverty of almost the whole 
people, all combine to make a mountain parish in the 
valleys a trying field of labour. On our way to the 
Balsille next morning, our friend pointed out to us 4 
spot where, in the former winter, he had well-nigh 
lost his life, when on a call of duty, by slipping his 
foot on the treacherous ice of the narrow foot-path. 
In an instant he was carried over a steep ledge of 
rock which overhung the torrent below; and had 
he not providentially been rescued by two of his 
flock who accompanied him, he had never reached 
home alive. We could realise his danger all the 
better when, on returning to his house, he showed 
us the framework of iron beset with spikes more 
than an inch long, which, on his winter journeys, he 
fastens to the sole of his boots, as we do skates, not 
however to help, but retard his progress. This young 
minister has had the satisfaction of seeing an end 
put to some forms of Sabbath desecration which 
existed formerly in his parish, such as merry-makings 
on the evenings of the Lord’s Day, to which he boldly 
went, accompanied by the elder of the district, un- 
bidden and unexpected, administering then and there 
a solemn and well-timed rebuke ; and his faithfuiness 
has been blessed and successful, Further, he has had 
the satisfaction of seeing a growing desire among his 
flock, within a recent period, for meetings of a different 
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and much better kind—gatherings in private houses 
for social prayer. If the Waldensian pastor’s work be 
severe, his worldly recompense is very small. Some 
few of the pastors are not wholly dependent on their 
scanty incomes, but most of them are so ; and Chris- 
tians in this land of ours who can spend 20/. on a 
single occasion of sumptuous hospitality, should know 
that this sum is exactly one-third of the whole income 
(including house and garden) which these Alpine 
pastors have for themselves and family. They are 
« passing rich on sixty pounds a year.” It may not 
be wrong to spend 20/. on a dinner-party ; but surely 
those who do so, should have something to spare for 
the Waldensian missions in Italy ! 

And this reminds me to say a word or two con- 


cerning the poverty of the Waldenses as a people. | 


God has recently called them to go forth on a great 
work in their own land, as we shall see: they are 
willing to give the agents and the labour in that 


work, but their poverty absolutely precludes them | 


from supporting these agents; this is what we are 
asked to help them to do. One has but to see 
the little patches of land from which a family derives 
its whole subsistence, to learn how poor the generality 
of them must be. We do not say this to excuse the 
want of tidiness and cleanliness too apparent in their 
dwellings ; but it quite explains the scanty furniture, 
and unhealthy colour in many of the children, which 
it pains one to observe. In the mountain districts 
we generally found the cottage windows unglazed ; 
but the square sheets of paper which supply the 
place of glass, and which seemed invariably written 
leaves of children’s ‘‘ copy-books,” give curious evi- 
dence that if the Waldenses are poor, they prize and 
obtain education for their little ones. Wishing 
to see a truly primitive Waldensian home, the 
pastor of Massel introduced us to one—a sample 
of others around—which was nestled at the foot of 
the historic rock called Balsille, at the head of the 
Vallée St. Martin. We had to enter this rude wooden 
cabin by an outside stair—or ladder, rather—at the 
head of which a low door ushered us into a dark and 
harrow passage, emerging from which, we found our- 
selves in a room low-roofed, and dimly lighted by one 
small window. Here, and in a small closet beyond, 
the family have their summer quarters ; but in winter, 
from want of fuel, which they cannot afford time to 


. ¢ut, the whole household migrate (and it is the same | 
with half the families in this mountain parish) 


where {—to the byre or cow-house below ; and there, 
while the snow for six or seven weary months lies 
several feet deep around, these poor people live and 
sleep beside their cattle for the sake of the warmth 
which the brutes give forth. To verify this, we en- 
tered the cow-house at the foot of the stair outside, 
and saw the rude bedsteads arranged somewhat 
as berths are in a ship. The sight was sad 
enough. Yet these people were God-fearing and in- 
‘elligent ; and in their welcome to their young pastor, 
as he entered their poor mountain cabin, and his 
kindly words to them, we were reminded of the 
intercourse between Felix Neff or Oberlin and their 
flocks. I should not forget to mention one circum- 
stance peculiarly significant. Amid all the mean- 





| ness of the abode, we observed in a corner of the 
little room upstairs, a few shelves, and on these 
shelves no less than thirty books—larger or smaller 
—for we had the curiosity to count them; and 
what was our surprise to find among them, translated 
by a French Evangelical Society, one or two tracts 
by Mr. Ryle, and at least one of C. H. Spurgeon’s 
sermons! Here, in a poor hut in a wild gorge of 
Northern Italy, to find these English worthies was 
indeed a pleasant surprise. But we were among the 
Waldenses ; and it is as true of them now as of old, 
** Tux lucet in tenebris”—“ The light shineth in 
the darkness.” 

In Naples, with 500,000 inhabitants, not one 
person in ten can read; but Naples is a Popish city, 
and Popery never was partial to educating the masses. 
In the Waldensian valleys, on the contrary, we found 
schools everywhere. Will it be believed that in this 
little territory, some twenty miles long by eighteen 
broad, while there is a college at La Tour, a Latin 
' grammar-school at Pomaret, and fifteen principal 
| schools, one to each parish, there are upwards of one 
hundred schools throughout the district, if one in- 
cludes the smaller side schools, open some three or 
four or five months in winter, one in each quartier of 
each parish ! 

In former papers in this Magazine (see SunDAy 
| Magazine for 1865, pp. 7 and 852) accounts have 

been given of the educational establishment at La 
' Tour, and of the great services of Dr. Gilly and 
| General Beckwith in connection with these and other 
| Waldensian operations. On these, therefore, we will 
not enlarge, but proceed to notice our second subject : 
—The present position of the Waldensian Church 
with respect to Italy. 


The present most hopeful position of the Waldenses 
has been attained, under Providence, as a result of the 
| great political changes of 1848 and 1859-61. In 
| 1848, Charles Albert, King of Sardinia, granted a 
| free constitution to his subjects: and it was on Feb- 
| ruary 17th of that same year that he passed an 
| ever-memorable decree, emancipating the Waldenses 
| from all civil and political disabilities, and securing 
| to them the free exercise of their worship throughout 
| his kingdom, It wasa kingdom of four millions then : 
it numbers twenty-two millions to-day. Charles Albert 
was the only Italian sovereign who, in his constitution 
of 1848, inserted a clause securing religious liberty 
to his subjects; and while God has removed the 
Italian despots from their places, the son of Charles 
Albert not merely retains the throne of his sires, but 
| wears the crown of United Italy: so that now the 
| Waldenses, as subjects of Victor-Emmanuel, and by 
his father’s act secured in full liberty of worship, may 
go forth with an open Bible among the twenty-two 
| millions of their fellow-countrymen, and preach the 
very faith for which their fathers had to die. 

Have they taken that work in hand? What 
response are they giving to the call of God’s Pro- 
vidence ? How are they employing their marvellous 
opportunity ? The following table furnishes the reply ; 
and if my reader take the trouble to glance at a map 
| of Italy, he will see the extent of the ground occupied 
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from the position of these stations, At each of them 
the Waldensian Church has one or more agents, whose 
number and special work is indicated below :— 





; on Lay pre ge en 
Stations. Ministers. Evangelists. = 

Palermo 1 0 Poy 1 
Naples 1 2 utr 3 
Elba 1 0 1 
Leghorn . 1 0 2 
Pisa . 1 0 1 
Lucca . 1 0 0 
Florence . 4 0 oe 3 
Perugia 0 1 w% 0 
Favale 0 0 ‘ 1 
ea 0 3 
San Pietro d’Arena 0 1 1 
La Pietra Bassignana 1 1 7 
Pinerolo pe 0 > 1 
Turin . 2 0 4 
Ivrea 0 ] 2 
Aosta 1 0 1 
Courmayeur 0 1 0 
Milan . 1 0 1 
OS SS ee 1 0 
Como and Intelvi 1 0 P 1 
Guastalla 0 1 1 
Brescia 1 0 0 
Nice . 1 0 0 

20 9 27 


Be it borne in mind that it is but eighteen years 
since the Waldensian Church found access to any of 
these stations; and in respect to the larger number, 
five years only : yet, wherever she now has an ordained 
labourer, there is gathered a congregation varying 
from some forty souls up to four hundred—in some 
cases the communicants number nearly two hundred, 
of whom the majority have come out from the Church 
of Rome. 

Where, I ask, on the face of the earth, have we an 
illustration of Divine Providence more remarkable 
than the past history and present position of the 
Waldenses present? Now, at length, we discern 
God’s intention in hiding them so long among their 
mountain recesses; in preserving the truth there 
during the long night of the dark ages, and through 
the centuries of persecution which followed. He had 
a work for this people to do in Italy. 

When on a bright Sunday morning last May, we 
approached -the spacious building which raises its 
ornate pinnacles in front of the Corso del Re at 
Turin, we scarce believed it could be the Chiesa Val- 
dese, or Waldensian church, till we saw over the open 
porch this inscription, carved in large Italian charac- 
ters : ‘*Stand ye in the ways, and see, and ask for 
the old paths, where is the good way and walk therein, 
and ye shall find rest for your souls.” The date of 
this building is 1853. 
French, in the afternoon, Italian. A large congrega- 


The service in the morning was | 
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| desirableness of transferring the theological depart- 





tion of many hundred persons filled the building on 
both occasions. M. Meille, the pastor, a native of | 
the valleys, is a deeply pious man,—tall, dark, and | 
striking in aspect. He would in any country, and in 
any language, be esteemed a great preacher; and 
apart altogether from the Waldensian population, and | 
the converts from Popery, his presence in Turin is | 


most important ; one proof of which I cannot forbear | been looking up to the barred window of the prison 
to mention. 





| was vacant in Florence. 


A very interesting institution, called | where, a few years ago, Franceso and Rosa Madiai 


ee 
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“ Artigianelli Valdesi,” exists in that city. It is in 
fact a home for sixteen poor, friendless Waldensian 
boys, who are there brought under kind and Christian 
influence, saved from ruin, and taught a trade—hence 
the name. To enlarge this institution, a sum of 
31,244 francs (about 1250/. sterling), was last year 
placed in M. Meille’s hands by one of his congrega. 
tion, as a thank-offering for spiritual good received 
under his ministry. The donor was Baron S——, 
the Russian Ambassador, who, while the Italian court 
resided at Turin, joined each Lord’s Day in the simple 
worship of the Waldenses. 

Returning in the afternoon to the Italian service, 
conducted by the younger M. Meille, we found a most 
interesting audience, many of them recent con- 
verts from Popery; and besides the congregation, who 
were seated, there was a curious peripatetic assem- 
blage of men, women and children, who entered the 
porch from the open street, attracted by curiosity, 
and kept coming and going during the whole time of 
the service. Toa stranger it seemed an annoying in- 
terruption, but the preacher and the regular congre- 
gation were evidently quite accustomed to it. We 
learned afterwards that these comers and goers are 
all Roman Catholics. Some stay but a few minutes ; 
others longer; while others, arrested and interested, 
remain to the conclusion of the service, and not a few 
who are now members in the communion of the Church 
were thus first gathered in. The singing was inexpres- 
sibly touching. Something, no doubt, might be due to 
the associations of the scene ; but as the swell of those 
rich Italian voices, which almost drowned the organ, 
rose in the hymn, *‘ Di pace al principe,” the effect 
was thrilling. One felt within that church that the 
Psalmist’s words might have been penned expressly 
for these Waldenses ;| ‘* Thou hast caused men to ride 
over our heads ; we went through fire and through 
water ; but Thou broughtest us out into a wealthy 
place.” How wonderful, that, in the very city from 
whence, two centuries ago, the Propaganda sent forth 
an edict to exterminate every Waldensian by fire and 
sword we should hear the Gospel preached in Italian 
by a Waldensian! Looking round the audience we 
saw some soldiers in uniform ; soldiers of Piedmont 
here met peacefully to worship God ; and remembering 
the old persecutions, Isaiah’s prophecy came to 
mind: ‘* The wolf also shall dwell with the lamb.” 

In other papers in this Magazine mention has 
been made of the little college at La Tour. The 
new sphere which God’s Providence lately called the 
Waldensian Church to occupy suggested at once the 


ment of the college from the valleys to a more 
central position in Italy, A long-tried friend of 
the Waldenses, Dr. Stewart, of the Scotch Church 
at Leghorn, deeply impressed with this necessity, 
appealed to one or two friends in Britain and America 
for help to secure a large building which in 1861 
The needed 50001. was 
at once put into his hands, and the Palazzo Sal- 
viati secured. It was with no little interest that we 
visited this building. Half-an-hour previously we had 
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had been confined for reading the Word of God—and 
here, in the same city, and in what had formerly 
been the palace of a Cardinal, we heard the Word 
of God publicly expounded to a class of fourteen 
youths who were to go over the length and breadth 
of Italy as ministers of the Gospel. Stranger still 
—the very man to whom they were listening, Pro- 
fessor Geymonat, had been in 1854 himself impri- 
soned in Florence like the Madiai. In the lower 
story of this old palazzo we visited the Italian schools 
of the Waldensian Church, where the New Testa- 
ment is daily read and taught : here, too, is a print- 
ing office—the Claudian Press—where we found eight 
or nine workmen busily printing the Word of God, 
the Pilgrim’s Progress, Catechisms, and exposures of 
Popery, all in Italian. These publications are issued 
unceasingly, and sold at the depots of evangelical 
books, which are established in Leghorn, Genoa, Milan, 
Naples, &c., as well as by colporteurs throughout the 
Italian kingdom. As we emerged from this busy 
scene into the sunny cortile, or open inner court 
which one invariably finds in Italian palazzos, it was 
significant indeed to observe, looking down on us from 
one of the lofty windows, not the portly form and 
scarlet cape of old Cardinal Salviati, but the beaming 
face of Dr. Revel, a descendant of the martyred 
Valdesi, now President of the College here. 

There is much more to tell, but we must draw 
these sketches to a close. Our aim throughout 
has been, not merely to enlist the interest of our 
readers in the marvellous story of the Waldenses, but 
to press on their attention the special reason why at 
the present hour we should remember them in our 
prayers, and afford them the material help they 
need for the new work which God has given them 
todo, From the snowy Alps to its most southern 
extremity, Italy (excluding Venetia and Rome) is 
now open to the truth. Not indeed that the people 
are all ready to welcome it. Alas! no. There is 
everywhere among the masses a woful amount of 
ignorance, which the priests turn to account by 
prejudicing them against Evangelical teaching, (wit- 
ness the recent outrage at Barletta, where the mob, 
hounded on by the priests, massacred nine persons con- 
nected with the Evangelist’s meeting :) and sadder than 
the blind ignorance of the masses, and harder to deal | 
with, is the immorality, the indifference to all religion, 
and open infidelity of the educated and the refined. 

Nevertheless, Italy is at this moment as it never 
was before opened to the circulation and preaching 
of God’s holy Word. Side by side with that great 
fact mark this other :—In a remote northern corner of 
that land God has for long centuries marvellously 
preserved a community of men who have held a pure | 
faith amid fearful trials, and who constitute at this 
hour a Christian Church, small indeed and poor, | 
but thoroughly organised and in full working order. 
These Waldenses have proved their willingness to 
come forth from their seclusion, now that God has | 
opened the way, and to take their share in the glorious 
work of Italy’s evangelisation. Already they have | 
fifty-six agents in the field. They are willing to give 
life and labour ; they can give no more, They are 
very far from putting themselves forward as the only | 





agents suitable for this great enterprise : they welcome 
other Christian agencies, and feel that all are too few. 
But this they do claim,—a pre-eminent fitness for the 
work: and it is the truth and justice of this claim 
which we anxiously press on our readers. The 
Waldenses are Italians by birth, and by civil rights 
and privileges. They are Italians, who, in Italy, 
since the days of the Primitive Church, have opposed 
the tyranny of Rome, and resisted it even unto blood. 
They possess standards eminently scriptural. They 
constitute no undefined religious society, but an 
organised Church ; and we maintain, that if all this 
be borne in mind, it were to ignore the clearest indi- 
cations of God’s Providence not to give them the 
chief place in our sympathies, and the chief share 
of our contributions for the evangelisation of long- 
benighted Italy. 

A special appeal is at this moment made by the 
Waldensian Church to British Christians. To con- 
tinue even her present amount of Evangelistic work 
in Italy, an annual sum of 4000I. is needed from this 
country. If we refuse it, some of her stations must 
be closed. Silver and gold the Waldenses have little 
of; but what they have—the men and the work— 
they give freely. Surely this is an occasion when the 
Apostolic injunction will touch the consciences and 
open the hands of many amongst us: ‘* Bear ye one 
another’s burdens, and so fulfil the law of Christ.” 

In the following passage, not more striking than 
true, Mr. Ruskin addresses a class of persons becoming 
each season more numerous ; and as bearing on my 
present subject—the duty we owe to Christian brethren 
on the Continent—I venture to append it here :— 

‘‘There has now (1857) been peace between Eng- 
land and the Continental powers about thirty-five 
years, and during that period the English have visited 
the Continent at the rate of many thousands a year, 
staying there, I suppose, on the average, each two or 
three months ; nor these an inferior kind of English, 
but the kind which ought to be the best—the noblest 
born, the best taught, the richest in time and money, 
having more leisure, knowledge, and power, than any 
other portion of the nation. These, we might sup- 
pose, beholding, as they travelled, the condition of 
the States in which the Papal religion is professed, 
and being, at the same time, the most enlightened 
section of a great Protestant nation, would have been 
animated with some desire to dissipate the Romanist 
errors, and to communicate to others the better know- 
ledge which they possessed themselves. I doubt not 
but that He who gave peace upon the earth, and gave 
it by the hand of England, expected this much of her, 
and has watched every one of the millions of her 
travellers as they crossed the sea, and kept count for 
him of his travelling expenses, and of their distribu- 
tion, in a manner of which neither the traveller nor 
his courier were at all informed. I doubt not, I say, 
but that such accounts have been literally kept for all 
of us, and that a day will come when they will be 
made clearly legible to us, and when we shall see 
added together, on one side of the account-book, a 
great sum, the certain portion, whatever it may be, of 
this thirty-five years’ spendings of the rich English, 
accounted for in this manner :— 
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“©. . . To shell cameos and bits of mosaic bought 
at Rome, so much ; to coral horns and lava brooches 
bought at Naples, so much ; to glass beads at Venice, 
and gold filagree at Genoa, so much ; to pictures, and 
statues, and ornaments, everywhere, so much; to 
avant-couriers and extra post-horses, for show and 
magnificence, so much ; to great entertainments and | 


good places for seeing sights, so much. This, I say, 





will be the sum on one side of the book ; and on the 
other will be written— 

“¢ To the struggling Protestant Churches of France, 
Switzerland, and PIEDMONT, so much. 

‘Had we not better do this piece of statistics for 
ourselves, in time ?” D. K. Gurarig, 





A FEAST OF ISRAEL. 


Ir must have been a very beautiful sight to witness 
the tribes of Israel going up to ‘‘ the sanctuary ” to 
worship the Lord of Hosts on the Feast of the Pass- 
over. As this first and greatest of the three festivals 
of the Law fell to be held in spring, nature and religion 
united to cheer the heart of the people, and to tune 
it, like a sacred harp, for the celebration of the praise 
of Jehovah. So early as in February (Adar), the 
Levites sped through the country in all directions, 
preparing the way for the expected travellers. The 
roads and bridges were inspected, the wells and tanks 
were cleaned and repaired, and the adjacent fields 
carefully examined, lest the feelings of the pious 
might be offended by the sight of anything unlawful. 
The graves were fenced in or whitened, so as to be 
conspicuous at a distance, lest any of the Lord’s 
guests should be defiled by touching them unawares. 
For it was emphatically enjoined in the Law that 
no unclean person should eat of the paschal lamb. 
Should any one unfortunately be in that state, 
an opportunity was given him to eat it the next 
month, which was called the Lesser Passover. This, 
however, was regarded as a poor compensation for the 
loss of those enjoyments which the Great Passover 
alone could furnish. To go up to Jerusalem with the 
families of the house of Jacob ; to walk with beloved 
friends across the hills and valleys of Judah, now 
blooming with the fresh life of spring; to see the 
Holy City clad in its most beautiful attire, and 
peopled at this time with thousands and hundreds of 
thousands of the tribes of Israel ; to witness the wor- 
ship of the Lord in its highest splendour ; to hear the 
songs and rapturous responses of the priests and the 
Levites, and the /allels of the innumerable multitude ; 
to enjoy the merry din and bustle of so many cheer- 
ful guests, young and old, rich and poor, from far and 
near,—all this was too grand and too impressive not 
to be looked forward to throughout the year as one 
ef the greatést blessings and privileges which a son 
of Abraham could enjoy while he was in the land of 
the living. 


The Passover, which lasted seven days, commenced | to that habit, and have been ever since the Temple was 
on the 15th of Nisan, and ended on the 21st, | destroyed. The Jews in the present day observe 
but the 14th used to be included in the number of | 
the sacred days, since on the close of that day the | true Passover, no lamb being killed. This is all the 
paschal lamb was to be killed. In Egypt, where the | 
feast was celebrated for the first time, the lamb was 
chosen from the flock as early as the 10th of the | 


month. This custom, it seems, obtained in Palestine 
as long as the people continued to kill the lamb in 


their own houses, according to the original precept in | caused Caiaphas to prophesy what he did not 
Exodus xii. This precept, however, was modified | 





by a later commandment in Deut. xvi. 5,6. The 
people were instructed by it that, after they had taken 
possession of the promised land, they should not 
** sacrifice the passover within any of their gates, but 
at the place which the Lord should choose to place 
his name in.” But this modification, it would 
appear, was not carried into practice even after the 
Temple was built, and the worship of the Lord 
centred there. The people continued to kill and 
eat the sacrifice in their own: houses on the evening of 
the 14th, and to go up to Jerusalem on the 15th to 
celebrate the Passover on the ensuing days, ‘the 
days of the unleavened bread.” It was, most likely, 
owing to this disregard of the Law that the influence 
of the Passover gradually declined during the reign 
of the kings of Judah. Not until Hezekiah’s atten- 
tion was drawn to this neglect was a reform com- 
menced (2 Chron. xxx.). We are informed that this 
reform .met with considerable opposition from many 
who were loth to abandon the old habit. The posts, 
whom the king had sent from city to city, ‘they 
laughed to scorn, and mocked.” It was his great 
and pious grandson Josiah who succeeded in carry- 
ing out the reform in its full extent. He restored 
the Passover, ‘“‘so that it was done in such a sort as 
it was written.” The people no more killed the paschal 
lambs within their own gates, but brought them to 
Jerusalem, and killed them there. From those days, 
too, the lawyers and pharisees took charge of the organi- 
sation of that great solemnity. They drew up a set of 
rules and regulations, describing in the minutest detail 
every thing to be observed, not only during the days 
of the festival, but for a considerable time before, in 
order to secure perfect observance, according to the 
Law. It was required by this code that the Passover 
should be held every year in Israel, and it was so as 
long as there was a Temple in Jerusalem. We find 
those regulations fully recorded in the Talmud. It 
is strange that though the Jews held stubbornly to the 
old habit of killing the paschal lamb in their houses 
before the Temple was built, they are now very averse 


“the feast of the unleayened bread,” but keep no 


more remarkable, in that the paschal lamb is the only 
sacrifice they could have safely continued, since ac- 
cording to its original institution it could be offered 
by every master of a family without the aid of a 
priest and without an altar. But just as God once 


mean, and as He caused Pilate to write what he did 
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not understand, so He has caused the Jews to con- 
firm that which they do not believe; for by doing 
away with the offering of the paschul lamb altogether 
they have confirmed the truth of God, that the true 
Passover is sacrificed, thus rendering all other sacri- 
fices worthless and absurd. 

Through the reform of Josiah, the killing and eat- 
ing of the lamb was confined tv the Holy City, and the 
Israelite after that, as was to be expected, postponed 
the selection of a faultless male lamb till after his 
arrival in town. His care was all the greater, how- 
ever, for the utensils which were to be used in the 
sacrifice, and which he had to carry along with him 
on his journey to the sanctuary and back. Many 
days before the festival commenced, the household 
was busy from dawn till dusk. A large kettle, which 
was never used on any other occasion, was filled 
with water and hung over the fire. Meanwhile, 
all the utensils of silver, copper, and tin, which 
had to be used for the sacrifice and in the eating 
of it, were scoured smooth and shining, and when 
the water was declared to be fully boiling, they 
were dipped into the steaming fluid, and then 
quickly washed over again with cold water. Iron 


implements were put in the fire till they were red | 


hot, Iron mortars were filled with red hot coals, 
which were kept glowing till a thread wound round 
the outside of the mortar was burnt away. Wooden 
utensils were cleaned, or, as the term was, made 
kausher, by means of a red-hot stone, which was 
rubbed across them after they had been dipped in 
boiling water. The earthen wares had to be all new, 


and to be declared kausher,—thrice dipped into boiling 


water. Similar were the purifications prescribed for 
the table at which the family was to eat the paschal 
lamb, and similar were the requirements regarding the 
forms or stools ou which they were to sit or to recline, 
the table utensils, and every other article of furniture 
which they were to use during a stay of at least eight 
days at Jerusalem, And they had to carry all those 


things up to the city and back, during a journey | 


which lasted many days, across hills and through 
valleys, over rivers and rivulets ; sometimes through 
charming scenes, and sometimes also through waste 
sun-burnt districts, 


Tt was certainly no trifling matter for the master of | 


a family to resolve on going up with his wife and 
children to Jerusalem to this feast; and we need 
not therefore marvel to learn that in the days of 
backsliding and idolatrous apostacy, those solemn 
observances were altogether neglected. Still, when 
the people were in the right spirit, they must have 
enthusiastically enjoyed those journeys, for they lay 
close to the very heart of their national life, and 
no doubt they were fully conscious of their blessings 
as the chosen and redeemed people of a holy and 


loving God. To our Western feelings, especially | 


now that the comforts of travelling are carried to 


such a pitch of perfection, it would be strange to | 
break up our household, and to travel with our 


family, carrying a quantity of furniture, some sixty 
or eighty miles, not for the purpose of permanently 
remaining, but merely on an annual visit to the 
metropolis, But to Orientals, and especially to 


| Hebrews, who never could wholly forget their nomadic 


extraction, such a pilgrimage was nothing extraordi- 
nary. Of course the journey was accomplished in 
caravan manner; and dull, monotonous, and unsafe 
as travelling in that country was for single persons, 
it was very interesting, diversified, and agreeable-when 
performed in company. And the Passover journeys 
must have been especially so. One was not then com- 
pelled to go with any caravan that might turn up, but 
could join a company after one’s own tastes and incli- 
nations, Many weeks before the journey, kindred 
families, living in the same neighbourhood, and 
united by ties of friendship, or by still higher sympa- 
thies, made arrangements to form a caravan, and the 
cheerful activity and intercourse these arrangements 
must have caused to the females and the young 
people may be imagined, The day appointed for the 
departure having arrived, the families which had 
agreed to form a caravan met together early in the 
morning, a little before sunrise, before the house of the 
eldest of them. Suddenly a merry noise turned the 
quiet of the morning into something of the lively 
din of a market day. The neighing of horses was 
heard, and the braying of mules and asses, as, 
burdened with the furniture and the provisions, they 
were ready for the road, while men, women, and 
children, assembling in cheerful confusion, welcomed 
one another with loud greetings, such as, ‘‘ The Lord 
bless thee! ‘The Lord preserve thy going out and 
thy coming in!” Then the eldest of the company, 
having offered up a short prayer or pronounced a 
blessing, recited, or rather chanted, the first verse of 
the 122nd Psalm, *‘I was glad when they said unto 
me, Let us go unto the house of the Lord,” and the 
whole party responded in chorus, ‘‘ Our feet shall 


stand within thy gates, O Jerusalem!” the fresh 
| morning breeze carrying the merry tones across the 


fields to neighbouring farms, where other companies 


| were assembling, and preparing for the same jour- 


ney. Meanwhile the sun, risen higher, tinges the 
tops of the vine-clad hills with gold and purple, and 
the women and children are lifted on the backs of 
their beasts. Each one takes the place assigned to 


| him or her, the eldest takes the lead ahead, the 
| women with the children are placed behind him, 


and are shut in on both sides by the men, who ride 
or walk on the left and right, while the servants, with 
the beasts of burden, bring up the rear. And now, 
when the sun has dispelled the clouds, and is pouring 
down streams of gold upon pasture and vineyard, 
on hill and valley, all rejoicing in the fresh blessings 
of another spring, the roads, far and near, are seen to 
be dotted with journeying companies, whose bright- 
coloured dresses contrast strongly with the verdure of 
the terraced slopes around, and whose noisy joyful 
chatting, and harmonious choruses, mingle with the 
thousand cheerful voices of nature risivg on all sides, 
from lea and lawn, and bush and grove, It is then that 
the unparalleled ‘‘Songs of degrees” (Ps, cxx.—cxxxXiv. ) 
are heard resounding through the land, pouring down 
into the valleys from the tops of the hills, and rising 


up again from the bottom of the valleys in cheerful 


response, One company is singing ‘‘ Hail and peace” 
to another, and receiving in return a cordial ‘‘ The 
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Lord bless thee! The Lord be thy sun and shield.” 
It seems indeed as if the whole of Palestine, from 
Dan to Beersheba, and from the river to the shores of 
the sea, were one great concert-room, and all Israel one 
choir bursting out into chants of praise to Jehovah. 
What an impression this must have made on the hearts 
of those pilgrims, as they travelled through the charm- 
ing districts perfumed with the fragrance of the 
slopes of Hermon, with the mountains of Zion before 
them, when they heard the song rise from a thousand 
tongues, *“‘ Behold how good and how pleasant it is 
for brethren to dwell together in unity! It is like 
the precious ointment of Aaron, . . . as the dew of 


Hermon, and as the dew that descendeth upon the | 


mountains of Zion.” 

Arrived at Jerusalem the pilgrim family repaired to 
the house of the friend who was to accommodate 
them. It should be noticed that the host was remu- 
nerated by a present of the skin of the lamb, the 
oven in which it was roasted, and some of the vessels 
used on the occasion. Those who could find no ac- 
commodation in the town, pitched their tents outside 
the walls, so that Jerusalem from a distance looked 
like a beleaguered city. Then the lamb was bought 
which had to be killed in the Temple between three 
and five o’clock in the afternoon of the 14th of 
Nisan, for thus the pharisees and rabbinists under- 
stood the expression in Exodus xii. 6, ‘* between 
two evenings.” Meanwhile careful preparations were 
made for the celebration of the feast of unlea- 
vened bread, which was deemed to begin so early 
as on the 14th, because the bread was baked on that 
day, though not eaten before the paschal meal. 
Everybody on this day cleaned himself, cut his nails 
and hair, and took a bath, according to the precept 
in Exodus xix. 10. The most important business of 
the day was the careful searching of the house for 
the purpose of clearing away even the slightest par- 
ticle of leavened bread that might be left, and pre- 
venting the possibility of any one committing a most 
serious offence against the Law, for it was written, 
** Every soul that eats anything leavened in these 
days shall be cut off from Israel.” So after every 
one, brush and towel in hand, had carefully examined 
and cleaned all the rooms, cupboards, presses, boxes, 
and corners in the house, the master closed the 
proceedings by carrying the leavened maiter which 
might have been found, in a Closed box, to some 
remote spot, where it was burnt. He then solemnly 
pronounced over it the following words: ‘ May 
everything leavened, save this, which may have been 
left in my house, without my knowledge, be scat- 
tered and made like unto the dust of the earth.” 
Early in the morning the house-mother baked the 
bread or cakes, which were usually of wheat-fiour, 
or, in default of that, of barley, rye, or oat-meal. 
She laid aside a portion of the dough and uttered 
these words: ‘Praise be unto thee, O Lord our 
God, who hast commanded us to prepare an un- 
leavened cake.” This cake was then taken to the 
Temple for the consumption of the priests. 

At three o’clock in the afternoon the sounds of the 
trumpets, bursting down upon the town from the 
Temple, announced the commencement of the festival. 





The walls of the court of the Temple were hung 
with many-coloured tapestry, and nothing was 
spared to render the appearance of the building as 
splendid as possible. The usual evening sacrifice 
having been offered, the priests ordered the headg of 
the families, who were crowding outside the gates, 
each carrying a living lamb on his shoulder, to 
enter in. As the court could not possibly contain all 
of them, they were distributed into three divisions, 
and the first division having entered, the gates were 
shut. The sight which then presented itself to the 
eye must have been very imposing and solemnising, 
Two parallel rows of priests, all of them dressed in 
their festival robes, were seen forming a long pro- 
cession, which extended from the court up to the 
entrance of the Temple, properly so-called. Those 
priests who formed the row on the left-hand side held 
each of them a silver basin in his hand ; those in the 
opposite row held golden basins, Each head of a 
family then slew his lamb in order, and the priest 
who was nearest to him received the blood in his 
basin, which he handed to the next priest, who gave 
his empty basin in return. The blood having been 
in this way handed up to the last priest, who stood 
next to the altar, it was thrown out towards its base 
in a single jet, whence it ran off by tubes. Levites 
were spread through the crowd to assist the heads of 
families in killing the lambs, it being required that 
the work of the three divisions should be accom- 
plished before five o’clock—within the space of two 
hours. At the same time the number of the persons 
who were to eat each lamb was ascertained. This num- 
ber was not allowed to be under ten or above twenty. 
The slain lambs were suspended on the hooks which 
were on the pillars and walls of the court, skinned 
and cut up, aud the fat given to the priests, who 
sent it up to the altar in the same way as they had 
sent up the blood. Here the fat was salted and 
thrown into the fire. Meanwhile the master of the 
family wrapped the lamb in its skin and carried it 
home. A spit, made of the wood of the pomegranate, 
was thrust lengthwise through the carcase, and the 
animal was thus put into an oven or sort of stove 
specially constructed for the purpose, It was so 
placed as not to touch the side of the oven, lest the 
cooking should be partially affected by hot earthen- 
ware and not wholly by fire, according to Exodus xii 
9. Two things were above all others to be observed : 
1st, that no bone should be broken; and 2ndly, 
that the flesh should be thoroughly roasted. He 
who transgressed in either of these points was liable 
to a penalty of forty stripes. 

Meanwhile the lamps were lighted and the table 
spread. Upon the males only was it obligatory to par- 
take of the meal ; the females were neither excluded nor 


compelled to be present. “The roasted lamb occupied 


the middle of the table, right before the master of the 
family. A basin filled with bitter herbs, and another 
basin filled with a sweet sauce, were placed on either 
side. If the family was in good circumstances, each 
guest had a cup placed next to the piece of unleavened 
bread that was before him. If they were poor people, 
one cup had to serve for all, and went round from 
hand to hand. The latter was apparently the case 
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with that company of poor Galileans, who on the 
memorable and solemn evening before the Crucifixion, 
for the first time ate the body and drank the blood 
of the true Paschal Lamb. The master of the 
family, having pronounced a short benediction, 
opened the meal by filling the first cup with wine, 
which was mostly red. This having been drunk, 
they then ate the bread and the bitter herbs, which 
were dipped in the sweet sauce. The second cup 
being filled, the eldest son, to fulfil the com- 
mandment implicitly contained, as was thought, in 
Exodus xii. 26, asked his father what the meaning of 
this festival repast was; whereupon the father told 
the story of the destruction of the first-born of the 
Egyptians, and the miraculous way in which the 
Lord rescued his people out of the hand of the angel 
of destruction, and out of the hand of Pharaoh, the 
mighty king. The ‘‘ great hallel” (Ps. cxiii.—cxviii. ) 
was then sung, during which the lamb was distributed 
among the guests, and the third cup filled. This was 
called by the special name of “the cup of benedic- 
tion,” because it was the cup that accompanied the 
lamb when being eaten. As the Apostle Paul gives 
the same name to the cup drunk by the Church at 
the Lord’s Supper (1 Cor. x. 16), we may conclude 
that the Lord instituted that ordinance while He was 
filling the third paschal cup. After the eating of the 
lamb, the singing of the “‘ great hallel”” was continued ; 
and then the fowrth or last cup was filled. A short 
hymn closed the solemnity. In some families a fifth cup 
was added, on which occasion the so-called ‘‘ greater 
hallel” (i.e, Ps, exx.—cxxxvii.) used to be sung. 
According to our manner of reckoning, this supper 
took place at the close of the 14th of Nisan, but as the 
Jews calculated the day from sunset to sunset,—i. e. 
6 p.m.,—the paschal meal really began on the 15th of 
Nisan. Though the guests were all dressed in their 
travelling costume, and had their loins girded up to 
remind each other of the haste with which their fathers 
ate the first Passover on their flight from the land of 
bondage, yet no hurry took place in the eating of this 
commemorative repast. Nor was there any occasion for 
hurry, since the people had to repair to the Temple 
again about midnight. The whole evening, from sun- 
set till about eleven o’clock, was consequently devoted 
to this supper ; full scope being given for every one of 
the guests to contribute all in his power towards mak- 
ing this solemn religious feast at the same time a 
happy, cheerful, family repast. Here all cares were for a 
while dismissed, and each member of the company 
was called upon to assist in realising the peace and 
joy that became a family rescued by the mighty arm 
of the living God, and numbered amongst the genera- 
tions in whom the Lord of Hosts is well pleased. We 
may imagine the lively conversation that was kept 
up among the dozen or score of persons, who, all united 


by one spirit, and believing in one God, here found | 


an opportunity for expressing to one another those 
sentiments of cordial fellowship, which can nowhere be 
expressed so well as around the table of a family festival. 
For though the bread which was being eaten was 
called ‘‘the bread of affliction” (Deut. xvi. 3), yet 
no affliction needed to be felt in these happy circles, 


the affliction which gave the name to the bread being 
II.—39. 


EE 


long past, leaving behind it abundant reason for 
thanks to Him who had delivered them out of it. 
This was not a fast, but a feast ; and so every soul 
was invited to rejoice. Hymns were sung, and stories 
were told, and pithy sentences uttered, and riddles pro- 
pounded,—this last being an innocent sport of which the 
Eastern mind is very fond, and in which the Eastern 
genius is peculiarly skilled, Thus in cheerful, cor- 
dial talk, the hours fled away, till the sound of the 
Temple trumpet called the happy guests to the sanc- 
tuary to return their thanks to the great Benefactor. 
During that night the Temple presented a spec- 
tacle not less lively than that of the preceding day. 
Few persons in Jerusalem went to bed. Every- 
body went to the Temple, the spacious courts of 
which were crowded. Nor did anybody go with 
empty hands. Of all the peace-offerings that were 
offered in the course of the year, these were un- 
doubtedly the richest. A large portion of them fell 
to the priests ; the rest was taken to the court of the 
women, where it was boiled. The families ate it in 
the eating-rooms of the Temple or took it home, but 
in no case was it permitted to be eaten outside the 
town. 

The 15th of Nisan being the first of the days of 
unleavened bread, was regarded as an exceedingly 
holy day. And so was the 21st, or the last day. 
All the seven days of the feast were called Sabbaths, 
but the first and the last were called ‘‘ great Sab- 
baths.” The people were permitted to go to their 
daily labour (though most probably under considerable 
restrictions) on the five intervening days; but no 
work was done on the first or the last. Neither, if 
one of these five intervening days happened to be a 
Saturday, was there, of course, any work done on it. 
The seven days were also marked out by special sacri- 
fices. Besides the usual daily burnt-offering, a feast- 
offering was offered every day, and this consisted of 
two young bullocks, a ram, and seven lambs of the 
first year as a burnt-offering, together with meat and 
drink-offerings, and a goat as a sin-offering. In ad- 
dition to these public offerings, many offered private 
voluntary peace-offerings, taken either from the flock 
or the herd. 

Connected with this festival there was a solemn 
thanksgiving to God for the blessings bestowed upon 
the crops, and a humble supplication for the suc- 
cess of the now-beginning harvest. Thus the Pass- 
over was also a harvest-feast. In the night of 
the 16th of Nisan some deputies of the Sanhedrim 
went to a field in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem, 
and cut a sheaf of barley, which, with the obser- 
vance of several minute ceremonies, was dedicated to 
God as a wave-offering. It was from this moment 
that the fifty days were counted to the days of Pente- 





cost. This solemnity was not exactly prescribed in 
the Law, but it was perfectly in accordance with the 
| precept given in Lev. xxiii. 10, &c., and especially 
| so with the spirit and meaning of the Passover. It 
was meet to remind the people of the truth that the 
God who had rescued them from the sufferings of 
| Egypt and from the death-angel was the same who 
| caused their food to spring up from the earth. There 
| was a beautiful analogy between the exodus of the 
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children of Israel out of Egypt and the spring. The | 
revival of creation from the cold death-like winter- | 


sleep was a striking illustration of the revival of Israel 
as the free people of God from the tomb of Egyp- 
tian bondage. When offering the first sheaf on the 


feast of Passover, they gratefully remembered that | 


God on that memorable evening, when all the first- 
born in Egypt were slain, had by a great deed con- 
firmed his saying to Pharaoh: “Israel is my son, 
even my first-born.” 1t was on that evening that 


God had chosen them as the first-fruits of the | 
| said the Lord to them (Exod. xix. 6). Every time that 


nations, and that, as He brings up the life-sustain- 
ing bread from the dark bosom of the earth, so He had 
called them out of the dark pit of ignorance, idolatry, 
and slavery, to be a source of blessing and salvation, 
a quickening and nutritious bread as it were, to the 
other nations of the world. This great truth, how- 
ever, was not fully understood in Israel until the true 
Passover was offered, and the only true deliverance 
from the only real slavery was consummated, 


There were several interesting features in the sym- 
bolic character of the Passover suggestive of profound 
spiritual truths, and which revealed the heart of God in 
all the riches of its love. First it proclaimed, in the 
most graphic way, the great fundamental truth, 
that, boundless as God’s willingness is to save sinners, 
yet salvation can only rest upon the firm foun- 
dation of perfect righteousness, There can be no 
manifestation of love at the cost of justice and holi- 
ness. The Passover was a sacrifice. God expressly 
called it by that name. (Exod. xii. 27.) Itwas a bloody 
sacrifice, in which the blood occupied, not a secondary, 
but the very first place ; it was the conditio sine qua 
non of the redemption. Whatever may have been 
the spiritual privileges which Israel possessed as God’s 
chosen people, none of these could have saved them 
from the sword of the angel of death. Their houses 
were not spared on account of their being children of 
Abraham, nor on account of their being circumcised, 
nor on account of any virtue or righteousness of their 
own. Notwithstanding all this, they would certainly 
have been struck with desolation, had the blood of 
the slain paschal lamb been missing from their door- 
posts. It is difficult to conceive how the truth that 
without sacrificial blood there is no salvation could 
have been proclaimed more emphatically. This was 
the manifestation of the great truth of God’s eternal 
and unchangeable justice. But, at the same time, 


there was as emphatic a manifestation of God’s | 


eternal and unchangeable love to his people. It was 


not their blood which God desired to see. He pro- | 
vided another blood to be shed in the place of | 
theirs. This fact could not fail to set the spiritually- | 


minded a-thinking seriously over grave questions, 
That the blood of lambs could not save indeed, must 
have been perceived by such men as David and 


Isaiah. They must have been looking out for a Lamb | 


which God himself was to provide. At length this 
Lamb appeared in the flesh. And with a shout of 
joyful surprise John cried, “‘ Behold the Lamb of God, 
that taketh away the sins of the world.” * 





* The author of ‘‘Ecce Homo” sees in John’s exclamation, “ Be- 
hold the Lamb of God !” only an allusion to the 23rd Psalm. Accord- 


The paschal lamb was the first sacrifice which 
Israel as a nation offered at the command of God, 
It was previous to all the other sacrifices which were 
instituted under the Law. It was consequently 
the fundamental sacrifice, upon which the whole 
sacrificial system-was based, and from which it 
sprang up like the tree with its branches from the 
one root. And this fundamental sacrifice was not 
offered by an ordained priest but by every head of a 
family. Here was another great truth taught to the 
people. ‘‘Ye shall be unto me a kingdom of priests,” 


the Jew slew and ate his paschal lamb he was re- 
minded of his sacerdotal dignity. When assembled 
with his family round the paschal table, he was 
in the midst of them as a real priest of God, not 
merely in the figurative but in the true sense of the 
word. If he fully realised that fact, he could not be 
doubtful as to the place which was assigned to him as 
the head of a household in relation to God, nor could 
he be ignorant of the duties which hence devolved 
upon him in relation to his family. A better institu- 
tion for securing the holy character of the latter could 
not be imagined. The family, again, when seated 
at the paschal table was made conscious of the 
fact that God had, in the most immediate way pos- 
sible, united them with Himself. There was no 
mediator between them and God except—the lamb, 
There were no priests except the family themselves, 
All the other priests were instituted after the institu- 
tion of the general priesthood. And they were also 
done away with, while the general priesthood con- 
tinued. For the paschal lamb continued also. It is 
seated in the throne of God—the crucified Mediator 
between God and man. 

This feeling of union in God as one family was 
strongly confirmed by the precept that the lamb must 
be eaten inacompany. God is not a God of isolation. 
His feelings are social because He is love. Godly as 
it may look to some, yet there is nothing god-like in 
a hermit’s life. A man who wants to enjoy God 
only for himself is least of all enjoyed by God. God 
| is nowhere more pleased than where brethren dwell 
| together in unity. It is there He “ commandeth the 
; blessing, even life for evermore.” 
| And God desires a true, firm union ; not a merely 
| accidental, transient union, which may be broken at any 
moment. No bone of the lamb was to be broken. It 
must lie before the eyes of the gu-sts as one whole 
thing, emblematic of the inseparable union which binds 
them together as a family of God. Just so the bread 
at the Lord’s Supper, which symbolizes the body of 
the true paschal lamb, is one bread, and * we being 
many,” says the Apostle, “are one bread and one 








ing to his interpretation of the pgssage, John only compared Christ 
with a lamb in virtue of the meekness and gentleness of his character. 
This would undoubtedly have been the case if John had been a 
heathen, e.g., a disciple of Socrates. But John was a Jew, who from 
his childhood had every year eaten the paschal lamb, and had seen 
thousands of lambs slain at the altar as sacrifices for the sins of the 
people. In the mouth of such a man the expression ‘a lamb of God 
that taketh away sins ” means something more than simply “‘a meek 
creature.” It is very easy to make of the Gospels just what we 


please, if we do not care for the claims of history, and allow Jews to 
speak and to think like heathens, The Christ of Renan isa heathen- 
| ish caricature of the Christ of the Gospels. ‘Ecce Homo” is an 


attempt to make that caricature available for the Christian 
' Church, 
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body, for we are all partakers of that one bread.” At | tion and decomposition. 
the same time this union guarded against uniformity, | Were, @ teacher of God crying all through Israel : 








or a fusion of the many into one. 


of the lamb and to drink the cup. All the guests 
partook of it, each one showing by his act his cordial 
union with the whole body of the family. | nor darkness in me.” 

The Passover meal was highly suggestive of the 
truth that God and his people have nothing to do 


seven days the people ate no other but sweet, un- 
leavened bread. Leavened bread is impure bread, 
bread in a state of fermentation, —i.e., corrup- 


| 








SELF-WILL. 


I WOULD open out my life, 
All my secret cares, 

What the burden of my strife, 
Where the growing tares. 

Saviour, do not turn away, 

Hear a wilful child to-day. 


3right and happy should I be, 
Could I learn to wait ! 

Good in all things I should see, 
And the journey straight, 

Would I but my God believe, 

And his blessed love receive. 


But I cannot learn to say 
** Let Thy will be done!” 
And I do not really pray 
That the fight be won. 
Love of self and love of pride 
Still the face of Jesus hide. 


I would work, when Thou hast said 
** Rest thee, and be still!” 

Or I toss me on my bed, 
Fretting that I’m ill. 

Gifts I have I do not use, 

Gifts I have not, these I choose. 


Yet the earth consents to wait 
For the showers of spring, 

And the birds defer to mate, 
And the larks to sing, 

Till the winter time is past, 

And the trees are budding fast. 


Thou, O Lord, hast waited long, 
Sinful souls to save ; 

Make me in Thy patience strong, 
All my lot to brave. 

Teach me how to pray like Thee, 

Then the Father I shall see. 


Let my fondest hopes depart, 
Or my days be few, 

Only come into my heart, 
Gladness to renew. 

Then when all things pass away, 


Bright will dawn my heavenly day 


Thee for life and death I choose, 
All to Thee resign ; 
Then, whatever else I lose, 
Thou wilt still be mine. 
Where is there a Friend like Thee, 
Who can love us perfectly ! 


A. WT. 


The Passover was, as it 


It was not the | ** Take heed and beware of the leaven of Egypt, of 
head of the family only who was permitted to partake | the sin and corruption of the unholy, ungodly world. 
Let all that you feed upon, body and soul, be pure 
and clean, For I am holy, and there is neither sin 
And this teaching was re-echoed 
and perpetuated by another messenger of God, who, 
while pointing at the true Passover, said: ‘* Let us 
with the corruption that is‘in the world. During | keep the feast, not with old leaven, neither with the 
leaven of malice and wickedness, but with the unlea- 
vened bread of sincerity and truth.” 


JouN DE LIEFDE. 
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A VISIT TO THE RAUHE HAUS AT HORN. 


Ar five o’clock on the second morning of our voy- 
age from Leith to Hamburgh—Friday, 19th August, 
1864—the engines were stopped for a few minutes, 
and we heard in our berths the tramp of seamen and 
the hauling of ropes on the deck overhead. For want 
of a more likely suggestion, I concluded that a pilot 
must have been taken on board, although I was aware 
we were still at a considerable distance from the coast. 
Again, however, after an interval of an hour, the 
same thing happened. A third time, after I had come 
on deck, the engines were stopped, and then I dis- 
covered the cause of the phenomenon. The way of 
the ship was diminished in order to afford an oppor- 
tunity of throwing the lead, so as to mark the sound- 
ings with greater exactness. The captain, an intelligent 
and polite officer, kindly explained to me the reason 
of the operation. 

A bank of great extent lies here, in the course of a 
ship bound from Leith to the Elbe. Its slopes are 
gradual and regular; the soundings are minutely 
marked in the charts, at some places twenty-five 
fathoms, at others twenty, and at others fifteen. The 
point which navigators endeavour first to make is 
Heligoland, a small rock projecting from the sea, about 
thirty miles from the mouth of the Elbe. As the 
currents are variable, and the object small, seamen 
often experience difficulty in making the point ; and 
the difficulty would be much greater if the bank were 
not in the neighbourhood. When they cannot see 
their way above the water, they feel their way on the 
bottom. The position and shape of the bank being 
known, to ascertain the depth under her keel deter- 
mines the position of the ship. 

But after we were in full sight of Heligoland, about 
twelve miles ahead, the master continued to throw the 
lead and to mark the soundings. Why? He did 
not then need to feel the shape of the bottom in order 
to determine his course, for the island was full in view 
in broad daylight: but he might need such measure- 
ments on some darker and sterner day ; therefore he 
made his observations, and laid up the results in store 
for a future time of need. Wise navigator! Would 
that landsmen, as they sail across the sea of life to an 
eternal shore, would go and do likewise. 

At the distance of a few miles, Heligoland presented 
the appearance of a large baronial mansion, built of 
red sandstone, rising sheer from a boundless lawn of 
level green, I played with this illusion until I almost 
believed it. 

A small town of lively white houses nestles on the 
level ground, under shelter of the rock ; and a few 
more adventurous mansions are perched on the side of 
the steep. Over all floats the British flag. We ought 
to bear ourselves modestly and gently among foreigners. 
We sometimes complain that they do not like us ; but 
is there not a cause? We plant our foot on every 
land and every sea, with more regard to our own in- 
terests than either to the prejudices or the honour of 
other nations, The Channel Islands, bristling with 
British cannon, embosomed within a bay of France ; 





Gibraltar, a strong hand on the throat of Spain ; He- 
ligoland, a British watch-tower at the gates of Ger. 
many ; and many other advanced posts, seized and 
held without much regard to the wishes of our neigh- 
bours, prompt to jealousy and breed dislike. In 
these circumstances, it is the bounden duty of Queen 
Victoria’s subjects, when they travel abroad, to avoid 
all haughty airs and irritating language. If we will 
retain our iron hand, we should at least cover it with 
a velvet glove, that our intercourse with neighbours 
may be pleasant and profitable. 

Hamburgh is a great and crowded seaport. IfCount 
Bismarck and his royal master could contrive to annex 
it, they would add a bright jewel to the Prussian crown, 
If the chief seaport of Germany were safely enclosed in 
the embrace of that ambitious monarchy, it would bring 
as dower to the successful suitor a large augmentation 
of influence in the counsels of peace, and of power in 
the event of war. 

In the general aspect of the city, one feature arrests 
and surprises a stranger more than all beside. When 
you leave the river, and penetrate through the dense 
narrow streets that line its banks; when you begin to 
emerge into the opener and higher parts of the city, 
where the better-off classes reside, and expect to see 
something analogous to the parks and gardens of || 
London and Edinburgh, you find lakes instead of | 
lawns, water in lieu of grass. Immense sheets of | 
water burst upon the view here and there, with pala- 
tial residences surrounding them, the white walls and 
glittering windows of the houses mirrored in the lake. 
In summer, when I saw these liquid play-grounds, 
small fairy steamers flitted to and fro like grasshoppers, 
delivering their passengers at one wharf, and puffing 
away to another. Small boats and gigs, propelled by 
rowers, old and young, male and female, made the 
surface of the lake literally alive. In winter, no 
doubt, when the boats are resting, the human pas- 
sengers move about as thickly and as quickly on the 
surface of the ice. These intramural lakes, while 
they adorn the scene, serve as spaces for healthful 
exercise to the citizens. 

For me, however, the chief object of interest at 
Hamburgh was Wichern’s celebrated reformatory, the 
Rauhe Haus. The city, with its “‘sins and sorrows,” 
affords, alas! a continual and abundant supply of the 
raw material, in the shape of neglected miserable 
children ; and the Rauhe Haus is a grand factory, 
where the wretched débris of humanity, which the 
sea of dissolute society casts up on its shores, is done 
again into civilised and Christianised forms by the 
skill of trained educators‘and the power of Christian 
love. 

How long, O Lord! how long, shall the wickedness 
of the wicked busy itself in providing work for the 
loving hearts and labouring hands of Christ’s disciples! 
Patience! The Master did not disdain to visit this 
world—to become aman and die, in order that He might 
gather wrecks from that heaving sea. The servants 
must imbibe his spirit and follow his steps; the 
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saved must in their turn be saviours. For this very 
end they are left awhile in the body, that they may 
save a soul from death and hide a multitude of sins, 

On the morning of Saturday, the only day that I 
could devote to Hamburgh, I started, under the kind 
guidance of Dr. Craig, missionary of the Irish Presby- 
terian Church, to visit the Rauhe Haus at Horn. 
I shall not give here even the briefest sketch either of 
the history or the character of that remarkable insti- 
tution. It has become familiar as a household word 
in this country since the publication of Mr. Stevenson’s 
book, and it has been still further elucidated in the 
recent work of Mr. de Liefde.* Assuming that my 
readers already possess a knowledge of its early strug- 
gles and its later triumphs, I shall submit some notes 
of my own visit, and the impressions that I received 
from the scene. 

In the first instance we were placed under the di- 
rection of one of the Candidats, and under his gui- 
dance we visited all the homes and workshops devoted 
tothe boys. The distinguishing principle of the in- 
stitution is that, instead of all the inmates being 
kept in one large building, classified according to age 
and attainments, they are distributed in about a dozen 
comparatively small houses, at some distance from each 
other, and arranged, as closely as circumstances admit, 
after the pattern of families. Brothers who are full- 
grown young men, under training for various missionary 
fields, dwell in the house, with a number of boys under 
their instruction, and a young minister superintends 
the whole. Here is a department of training for the 
ministry, which cannot be obtained in our colleges. 
The charge of one of these homes for a time must be 
well fitted to give a young man-an experience which 
will be useful afterwards in every department of the 
ministry. 

In this way, when it is by Christian wisdom and 
energy turned to account, even the wickedness of the 
wicked becomes an instrument of good. The miser- 
able results of vice become in the Reformatory the 
means of educating missionaries, who shall hereafter 
contend with vice on its own field. Thus, the very 
filthiness of the dissolute city is compelled inciden- 
tally to give keener edge to instruments that shall 
be employed to cleanse that filthiness away ; as the 
physical refuse of the city, when thrown back on the 
fields, increases the supply of the people’s bread. 

In these days, when men, feeling themselves brim- 
ful of philosophy, are much moved to part with what 
little of faith they once possessed, it is eminently in- 
structive to notice, from the whole history of the 
Rauhe Haus, and similar monuments of Christian 
love, that faith in Christ, like the living stream, has 
set and kept all the mills going. With Wichern and 
his coadjutors in the real work of saving the lost, it is 
not a choice between praying and working. They 
pray and work; they work and pray. Those who 
work, do not cease to pray ; and those who pray do 
not therefore cease to work. A loving Christianity 
seldom falls into any difficulty regarding the spheres 
appropriate to these two departments. If the lights 


* ‘Praying and Working.” By W. Fleming Stevenson. London: 
= Strahan, 
‘Six Months among the Charities of Europe.” By John de Liefde, 
2 vols, London: Alexander Strahan, ™ P 








are burning, there is no risk of a collision in the 
channel. I suppose those who do not pray are very 
apt to glide into the opinion that prayer is not fitted 
to have any effect on the various ills that flesh is heir 
to ; and those who do not work upon the sores of the 
world are very apt to glide into the opinion that no 
amount of effort would produce any appreciable im- 
provement. The grand lesson taught by the Horn 
Reformatory is, that when vice and ungodliness are 
bringing society to ruin, it is Christian Faith that 
hastes to the rescue. Wichern’s saying is: Jesus 
Christ is the founder of the Rauhe Haus. 

The most interesting and impressive memory of the 
scene that I retain is an interview with Wichern him- 
self, its founder, and still its head. Although he now 
holds an elevated official station under the Prussian 
Government, he retains his house among the cottages 
of the Reformatory, and resides there some months of 
every year. He received us with the utmost kind- 
ness, and explained all his projects with enthusiasm. 
He bears the marks of a quarter of a century of heavy 
care and toils in the most difficult of all problems ; 
but his eye retains its fire, and his step does not falter. 
His personal presence accords with the station he holds 
in popular esteem as the most eloquent man in Ger- 
many. 

First of all he volunteered to lead us over those 
homes of the Reformatory that we had not yet seen. 
These happened to be the division appropriated to 
girls, When we came within reach of a troop of girls 
engaged in some species of industry, it was very curious, 
sometimes even ludicrous, to observe the struggle 
between reverence and familiarity that distracted these 
poor outcast maidens, when their father, and in a 
sense their saviour, passed by. They looked unutter- 
able things from beneath their eyebrows, and smiled 
indescribable smiles when he jauntily hailed them as 
he quickly passed. I observed on several occasions, 
that of any band of girls that we approached, the one 
that stood on the flank nearest him held out her hand 
with a sort of girlish blush, and touched his; but 
none of the rest left rank—all seemed to count that 
they obtained in common the benefit of the vicarious 
salutation, Oh, that man is greatly beloved, greatly 
honoured. What are titles and coronets in comparison 
with the ardent love lavished on the great philanthro- 
pist from the full hearts of those emancipated immortals 
who consciously owe their redemption under God to 
him? 

We returned to Dr. Wichern’s house, and there he 
displayed with boyish glee a grand set of plans, just 
received from Berlin, representing a reformatory for 
that city on a great scale, on the model of the Rauhe 
Haus. This is the King’s home, and that other Swiss 
cottage among the trees is the Crown Prinve’s, and so 
on ; each separate family home of the projected estab- 
lishment is the donation of some member of the 
Royal house, or of the -wealthy aristocracy of the 
capital. With a humorous twinkle in his eye, Dr. 
Wichern gravely reminded us that the trees and shrubs 
that constituted on the plans a fairy surrounding to 
the several cottages had not yet grown. They efflo- 
resced as yet only on paper ; but there was an earnest 
intention of carrying them into fact. It is to be hoped 
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that the warlike ambition of Prussian statesmen will | 
not divert them from that more blessed conquest that, | 
under the lead of Wichern, they had at that date | 
honourably begun. 

A band of the Brothers from the Rauhe Haus had | 
been in the Danish war, and the old man was eloquent 
in the narrative of their services on many bloody | 
fields, not as soldiers, but as angels of mercy hovering 
over the contending hosts, and ministering to the 
wants, both bodily and spiritual, of the wounded on 
either side. Often these devoted men had carried 
wounded soldiers from where they fell under fire, and 
yet not one of them was hurt, 

When I mentioned to Dr. Wichern that we in Eng- 
land and Scotland were very generally familiar with 
his work, through the exposition of it given in Mr. 
Stevenson’s ‘* Praying and Working,” he paused, 
clenched his hand, and said with great solemnity and 
emphasis, ‘No man—no man (Nein Mensch), whether 
native or foreigner, has so well appreciated our work, 
both in its general features as a reformatory, and in 
the peculiarities which distinguish it from others,” I 
think it my duty to bear my simple testimony to the 
fact, that in the opinion of Wichern himself, Mr. Ste- 
venson has caught up his ideas, and communicated 
his conceptions to the British nation, with an accuracy 
that even among his own countrymen has never been 
surpassed. 

As music holds a higher place among the reformatory 
and educational agencies in the Rauhe Haus than is 
conceded to it in similar institutions in our own coun- 
try, I shall subjoin some account of their ‘‘ song-book,”’ | 
printed by the inmates in their own establishment, 
which I bought in their shop and carried home. 

On its title-page is a well executed device, repre- 
senting a good shepherd with a wearied lamb on his 
shoulders, and a musical reed in his outstretched hand. 
To this device Dr. Wichern refers in the preface, as 
the appropriate symbol of the institution. Music 
mingles with every department of this reclaiming and 
reforming work. While the shepherd seeks and finds 
and carries home the lost, he holds the reed as an in- 
strument in his hand. Christians who have tried this 
species of work know right well that music has not 
power to renew an evil heart ; but wise men do not 
discard it as a servant because it possesses not the 
Master’s life-giving power. 

The design of the collection is thus expressed by 
Wichern in the preface :—‘* Whoever would under- 
stand this little. book, must accept it as ‘our songs’ 
(wnsere lieder) ; that is, as the songs which are sung by 
the inmates of the Rough House, and must imagine him- 
self among that earnest and happy company to whom 
an earnest and happy song is a true heart’s joy. When 
the sun shines from the blue heavens so clearly and | 
cheerfully through the foliage ; when the noise of the 
hammer and the plane is heard from the workshops ; | 
when we wander merrily and happily over the wide | 
fields, and through the shady woods of Wandsbeck ; 
when the holiday evening in summer assembles the | 
boys in the beautiful chesnut grove, like a palace | 
built of leaves and branches, where they swing in the | 
boughs, and hold jubilee on the loftiest summits ; | 
when the girls sit at their noiseless work, or admire | 





| threads through all the web of common life. 


| pations of triumphing Faith. 





the beauty of their little flower-gardens, or rest under 
the shade of the pines ;—then song rings heartily out 
from every breast, and every singer does his best, 
Whoever makes these songs resound in his heart as the 
unpretending utterance of such heartfelt joy in a life 
like this, will weh us rejoice in them, with us sing 
them, and with us take now this, and now that one 
for his own, if he has not done so long before. 

**The whole book bears the marks of its original 
design. As our first intention was simply to multiply 
for our own use copies of the songs which are sung 
here every day and every evening, very little order 
has been maintained in the collection. Every one is 
at liberty to arrange the songs according to his own 
taste : the main point is that each should sing with 
his whole heart, making that word of the poet his own ; 


I sing as the bird sings 
That dwells among the branches. 


... May it bear its part in the restoration of the 
frequently disturbed and even destroyed harmony 
between the peculiarly Christian and the national life; 
—a pair which should not stand over against each 
other as strangers, but mingle and unite, so that 
through their union they may work out the true 
regeneration of our people. May this little book also 
show what a healing, reviving, sunny life-power flows 
from a chorus of healthful song.” 

Wichern’s idea, it will be observed, is to allow ordi- 
nary songs and specifically spiritual hymns to mingle 
and alternate as they do in the life of Christians. It 
is a precious conception, and worthy of earnest regard 
for all who are engaged in the spiritual training of the 
young, to weave the hymns of Christian faith as 
The 
songs of ** Unsere Lieder,” accordingly, in every case 
accompanied by the music, range through all the 
scale, from ordinary ballads of children’s play or 
patriots’ aspiration, up to the most elevated antici- 
I subjoin some speci- 
mens of these several classes, transferring the tone as 
well as the measure of the original as fully as I can 
into our vernacular, that the reader may obtain a more 
vivid idea than any description could convey of the 
instruments which, with the aid of music, have been 


| employed with great success by our neighbours in re- 
| claiming and elevating neglected youth. 
| a simple moral ballad of the Fatherland ; the second 


The first is 


is a gentle apostrophe to God’s glorious works ; and 
the third is the bold out-breathing of a fully-assured 
faith :— 


Le 


Sat a band of German princes 
Once at Worms, in Kaisersaal, 
Counting wealth and gbjects, praising 
Each his own land over all. 


Proudly spake the prince of Sachsen, 
‘‘My dominion and its worth ! 

Why, the mountains teem with silver ; 
I draw treasures from the earth.” 


‘*See my land’s exub’rant richness,” 
Said the ruler of the Rhine ; 

*¢Golden harvests in her valleys, 

On her hill-slopes luscious wine.”’ 
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‘¢ Pop lous cities, well-stored cloisters,” 
Ludwig lord of Baiern cries 

*¢For my country over others 
Justly claims the foremost prize. ’ 


Up spake Everard the bearded, 
Wurtemberg’s loved chieftain then : 

**My land owns nor mines, nor cities 
Charged with myriads of men ; 


“Yet it holds a hidden jewel, 
This,—that wheresoe’er I tread, 
On the breast of every subject 
I can safely lay my head.” 


Then confessed the lord of Sachsen, 
Lord of Baiern, lord of Rhine, 

** Bearded count, thou art the richest ; 
Ours is dross, the gem is thine.” 


Il. 


When I behold the stars of night 
That stud the sky with golden light, 
Serene delight from heaven distils, 
And peace divine my bosom fills. 


And when their loving eyes meet mine, 
I fain would rise to where they shine, 
Behold their glory face to face, 

And run with them their nightly race. 


The moon, a beauteous silver boat, 

On seas celestial seems to float ; 

While marshalled hosts their order keep, 
To waft her through the silent deep. 


Like watchmen, marching to and fro, 
Around the world they gladly go ; 
To souls distressed a comfort given, 
To hopeful hearts a type of heaven. 


But farewell now, ye stars of night, 
In watch so true, in sheen so bright ; 
While you aloft your vigils keep, 

I softly close my eyes in sleep. 


III. 


Set me free ; set me free, 
That my Saviour I may see ; 

For my weary spirit longeth 

Straight to join the crowd that throngeth 
Round Him on yon glassy sea. 


Sweetest light ; sweetest light, 

Through the dark clouds shining bright ; 
When shall life’s bonds burst asunder, 
That with all the holy yonder, 

I may stand before Thy sight ? 


Ravishing ; ravishing 
Are the praises angels sing : 

Over hills and valleys soaring, 

Had I wings, I’d stand adoring 
There this night our common King. 
What surprise ; what surprise 
Waits in Zion my opening eyes ; 

City this that hath foundations, 

Blessed home of ransomed nations, 
There even now my treasure lies. 





Paradise ; Paradise, 
What an ecstacy is this ! 
Trees of life in glory gleaming, _ 
Heaven, indeed, and not a dreaming ! 
Bring us, Lord, to Paradise. 


Christian hymns, in which the land of Luther has 
been peculiarly fertile, have, under Providence, per- 
formed an important function in keeping alive the 
people’s faith in many parts of Germany, when an- 
other Gospel was taught in the schools and preached 
from the pulpits. In our own country, as well as in 
America, a revived spiritual life has of late years ex- 
pressed and exercised itself through hymns con- 
structed on New Testament models, and filled with 
the name and the doctrines of Christ. From the 
Scriptures, as the only fountain, should flow the 
streams alike of prayer and of praise ; but while it 
draws all from the source of inspiration, the life of 
individual believers or of congregated churches should 
be permitted, as to form, to grow freely. It does not 
conduce to the health and comeliness of either the 
spiritual or the vegetable life, to crop the tree too 
closely in. 

This notice of the Rough House song-book may 
be appropriately closed with lines from Karl Bor- 
mann—inserted by Wichern in front of all, by way of 
prologue—lamenting the decay of song, both common 
and sacred, as at once a symptom and a cause of 
national degeneracy. The verses, though aimed at 
the backslidings of our continental neighbours, may 
be useful in pointing out our own defects, and in 
prompting us to reform and revival. 


Once in the German countries, folk were so rich in song, 

That heart-warm music greeted you where’er you passed 
along. 

In song they wept, in song they prayed to God on high who 
SAVES ; 

At marriages they sang in choir, and by their open graves ; 

The countryman behind his plough, the shepherd on the lea 

The maiden at her spinning-wheel, sang all right merrily. 

When little children played, the ring to tiny music ran, 

And louder, stronger notes arose from every labouring man. 

By whom the music was composed, no one could understand ; 

It sprang, like blossoms, from the ground, and passed from 
hand to hand ; 

Till on a dark night lately, a robber, shrewd and deft, 

Forth from the people’s hearts and lips their sweet song- 
treasure reft, 

Leaving instead mere cunningness, with envy gaunt com- 
bined, 

And loud fantastic murmurings within an empty mind. 

The people have been poisoned, and they faint beneath their 
pains, 

Their hearts are stunned, their lips are mute, the venom’s 
in their veins. 

Oh, Lord! to Thee melodious sounds the motion of the 
spheres, 

The grasshopper and cricket make sweet music in thine 
ears ; 

Think Thou ona bewitch’d race throug hout our Fatherland, 

And break the ban from off their hearts by Thy almighty 
hand. 

Let my dear people throw again into that song their voice, 

Wherein all being jubilant before their God rejoice. 

Give us again our Psalms, with their spirit-stirring glow, 

That chase the devil out of us, and work his kingdom woe. 


WituamM ARNOT. 
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THE SURPRISE OF THE CHRISTIAN’S END. 


‘When the Lord turned again the captivity of Zion, we were like them that dream.”—Psalm cxxvi. 1. 


Nor without awe can we approach the subject 
proposed to us in the text. We are to treat of 
things not yet known by experience to the living. 
May we not fear that at the close we shall have 
to use the confession of the patriarch, and say, ‘‘I 
have uttered that I understood not : things too won- 
derful for me, which I knew not ?” 

And yet the meditation of death is an employment 
profitable for the living. Philosophers said of old, 
that the one business of life was ‘‘ to practise dying 
and the having died;” to learn, by study and 
discipline, how to meet the article of death and the 
state of death—the moment of dying, and its conse- 
quences. A noble saying! a glorious conception ! 
But that which philosophy could only say and not 
do, the Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ has put it 
within our reach both to say and to do. We are 
permitted to pass within the veil which separates 
the invisible world from the material, and so to 
realise, not by bold conjecture, but by the light of 
revealed truth, something at least of that which eye 
hath not seen nor ear heard, but which God hath 
prepared, in the world that shall be, for them that 
love Him. 

We do not encourage that sort of meditation of 
death which busies itself with its circumstances or its 
accompaniments. There are some things about death, 
which are only gloomy, only mournful. We advise 
no one to dwell amidst the accidents of death, its 
last unconscious gaspings, or the things which happen 
to the body when the soul is gone fromit. Of the 
two, the practice of the state of death is more profit- 
able than the practice of the act of dying. To place 
ourselves in thought as we shall be, as the immortal 
part of us will be, when dissolution is accomplished, 
when the last struggle is over, when the body is left, 
a dead weight, without sense or motion, upon the bed 
which was the arena of the closing conflict—to place 
ourselves in thought as we shall be when all this is 
ended and the spirit is gone forth, gone back, gone 
home, to God who gave it—this is full of profit. From 
such meditations we return to the world of business 
and of society, wiser, if graver men, better able to 
estimate things that are by the measure of things that 
shall be, and to weigh the perishable and the tran- 
sitory in the balances of the permanent and the 
eternal. 

So may it be, by God’s blessing, now! The thought 
which I propose for meditation at this time may 
be briefly expressed in the words, ‘‘The surprise of 
the Christian’s end.” ‘* When I awake,” the Psalmist 
says, ‘‘I shall be satisfied.” He speaks—I think we 
may say—of the moment after death as a sort of 
awakening, even as we awaken, morning by morning, 
to the perpetual wonder of a new day—or as we rouse 
ourselves from the painful illusions of some terrible 
night-vision, with the delightful but scarcely credible 


consciousness : ** I awoke, and behold, it was a dream,” 
The frightful fancy is gone ; the reality to which I 
awake is tranquil, peaceful, and blessed. 

In what is to be said we speak of ‘‘ the Christian,” 
We speak not of the moment after death as it is for the 
ungodly or the unbelieving. We speak of those who, 
having been redeemed, as all the world has been re- 
deemed, by the sacrifice of the death of Christ, having 
been baptised, as all the Church has been baptised, 
in an ordinance given as a connecting link between 
the world-wide redemption and the individual man 
—have also, by the grace of God, been brought to per- 
sonal repentance, personal faith, and pergonal holiness, 
have lived, whether steadily from early years, or 
by a marked change, from some later point of life, 
in a devout and diligent use of all the means 
of grace private and public, in a faithful (however 
imperfect) discharge of every known duty, and in 
an inward communion, carefully cherished, with 
God himself through his Son Jesus Christ by his 
Holy Spirit. Such a person is a Christian indeed. 
Such a person is one who ‘“‘ overcometh :” one who 
‘lives, because Christ lives:” one who ‘knows in 
whom he has believed,” and finds Him ‘able to 
keep his deposit ”—the soul which he has committed 
to Him “against the day” of his appearing and his 
kingdom. 

And when we speak of the ‘‘ end” of such a per- 
son, we do not forget—the subject shows that we do 
not forget—that that end is much more truly his 
beginning. Viewed from below, it is an end ; viewed 
from above, it is a beginning. Now first will he see 
that life of his which was ‘* hidden with Christ in 
God :” now first will he find himself safe and free ; 
old things indeed passed away, and God himself 
making all things new. 

‘¢The surprise of the Christian’s end.” 

God grant that in what we write we may be de- 
scribing that which we ourselves shall one day know! 
God save us all from the sad and mournful un- 
reality, of peeping between the rails of a forbidden 
Paradise, at joys and blessings in which we are never 
to expatiate! Rather may He quicken in us, by 
these words, such a longing for the thing described as 
shall make us resolve, in his strength, to live for it 
now and in death to find it! 

It is not much that I can hope to accomplish just 
now. A few brief words of suggestion are all that I 
shall aim at. ‘ 

1. The surprise of the Christian’s end will be, first 
of all, the surprise of change. 

Not without difficulty had he risen, while upon 
earth, to the conception of a spiritual existence. In 
earlier years the world had hemmed him closely in : 
he saw things only through its medium, and practi- 
cally deemed it the only truth, the only reality. 





Even when he began to know Christ, it was at first 
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but (as St. Paul writes) ‘‘ after the flesh,” in a worldly 
way, with many admixtures of earth and earthly 
regards, with many lingering infirmities and still be- 
setting sins. Which of us can say that, even now, a 
spiritual existence is a strongly apprehended fact for 
him? Oh, how many live and die carnal, sensual, 
earthly ! 

Think, then, of the dead Christian’s surprise when 
heawakes up to an existence wholly and only spiritual. 
Who among the living can do more than guess, 
roughly and darkly guess, at the nature of the change 
thus indicated? View itin two aspects, Two things 
are gone, which made up, but a moment before, or 
but a few hours before, all but the whole of being. 

One of these is the world. The world is gone: 
annihilated for him: reduced to non-being and to 
nothingness. Oh, where now are the attractions of the 
world ? its vast bazaar of riches, honours, and plea- 
sures? It is as though they had all perished in one 
fire ; a little heap of ashes all that remains, And 
yet for those things a whole generation is still living, 
labouring, suffering, sinning on. What could he not 
tell them might he but return tothem from the dead? 
That little moment, that brief act—the one spent, the 
other done, within the four curtains of a common bed 
—has consumed a whole Babylon of lying vanities, 
What has become of those ambitions once so powerful ? 
of those luxuries once so delightful ? of that public 
opinion, that voice of men, once so impressive, so 
decisive, so formidable? Gone, perished, silenced, 
despised ! That public opinion itself must stand at 
the bar of God—who can tremble at it? But, alas! 
we tremble still, and even if one came unto us from 
the dead, he would vainly bid us to disregard it. 

But there, but then, in the departed state, in the 
moment after death, the world is gone, and is not. 
Can it be, the Christian may say to himself, that I, 
even I, who heard the voice of God, and saw the 
vision of the Most High, I, whose eyes were open even 
then to ruin and to salvation, who walked by a 
different rule and sought another honour, yet was 
influenced by a power so transitory, so fallacious ? 
What a change! Now, great Babylon is fallen, is 
fallen—now, the Lord God Omnipotent reigneth, 
reigneth alone ! 

The other thing which is gone is the body. Iknow 
not how to speak of that change. The Christian 
awakes only a spirit. For the time he is “ an- 
clothed,” he is not yet ‘‘clothed upon.” Even when 
he is clothed upon, it will be with a spiritual body, 
of which we speak not for the present. At present, 
the body is gone. How shall he speak of himself? 
Shall he dare any longer to use the word ‘‘I,” to 
think of “himself” as still existing in a state so 
changed? This body, given to me as an instrument, 
made too often by me a dictator; this body, meant 
for me to use as my lodging-house, as my workshop, as 
my temple, a place to labour in for God, to rest in 
with God, to worship in before God, but turned by 
me too often into a banqueting-room of waste and 
excess, into a palace of self and sin,—now it is demo- 
lished, it is laid in ruin, it lies there on that bed, and 
Tam here, I am without it; I have left it behind 
me. No longer will its wants call me; no longer 








will its limits confine me ; no longer will its languors 
enfeeble, or its infirmities fetter me. Now I am all 
spirit. Oh, marvellouschange! Oh, the novelty, the 
strangeness, the wonder! How shall I know myself 
in my transfiguration? Lord Jesus, who hast died, 
who hast awakened, who hast gone before me into 
the hades of the blessed, undertake for me ! 

2. The surprise of the Christian’s end will be, 
secondly, a surprise of safety. The change which 
has passed upon him is from buffeting into repose, 
from toil to rest, from danger to security, 

You can fancy a man who has passed through 
some fearful peril, some sickness which seemed to be 
unto death, some accident by flood or fire, which 
appeared to be death itself—some operation through 
which few men pass alive, some judicial trial, or a 
charge, false but specious, under which for a whole 
day, through every conflict of evidence, and every 
fluctuation of judgment, a man has awaited the issue 
with an agonised and tortured mind, And through 
it all he'has emerged into safety. The sickness has 
taken its decisive turn, and the turn is to life. The 
fire-escape has arrived in time ; the drowning man is 
recovered ; the verdict of acquittal has been pro- 
nounced at evening. Those are examples, in a lower 
sense, of the surprise of safety. 

But how shall it be, the moment after death, for 
the Christian ? Oh! what a surprise of calm, of escape, 
of security and serenity, of perfect peace! What a 
contrast to any one day which he has ever lived 
before! When did he ever before awaken to a con- 
sciousness of secure repose? Has he ever before 
known what it was to have no warfare to wage, no 
enemy to encounter, no ambush, and no treachery, and 
no mutiny to apprehend? Has he ever ventured to 
dream of such a condition below, without soon suffer- 
ing for it, without bitterly regretting and repenting of 
it? Had he not learned, by painful experience, to 
associate the thought of security with the thought of 
danger—the dream of safety with the awakening to 
defeat ? Was it not his one aim, his one work below, 
to keep himself from expecting, almost from desiring 
repose? And now, without fear of deception, without 
fear of presumption, without fear of disguised hostility 
or lurking treachery, it is his business to rest—it is 
his business to enjoy—it is his business to surrender 
himself to the sense of safety. The world is not, and 
the body is not, and, for him, the devil is not—his 
power touches not those who rest in Christ from their 
labours—‘‘ the souls of the righteous arein the hand 
of God, and there shall no torment touch them.” 
Yet a little while, and he who has here been faithful 
unto death will find himself safe for ever, and be satis- 
fied as he awakes and wonders ! 

3. The surprise of which we speak may be described, 
thirdly, as a surprise of explanation. 

We have known, some of us, what it is to pore long 
over a difficult passage in some foreign or ancient 
author, seeing no light, and at last despairing of ar- 
riving at the truth contained in it, And yet we 
could see all the time that there was a meaning in the 
words, deep and important, could we but catch it. 
The celebrity of the writer, our own experience of his 
profound wisdom, our own delight in his magnificent 
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mind, assured us of the value of each sentence that he | 
had left on record : it may be that some flash of genius 
was emitted already from that page of which yet the 
full sense was hidden. We have closed the book, 
athirst and unsatisfied. Another day we have re- | 
turned to the study: and then, as we calmly read, | 
with fresh faculties, the passage before so unintelli- | 
gible, it came into our mind clear, orderly, and beau- | 
tiful, and we wondered that we could ever have found | 
it obscure, 

I speak after the manner of men, to illustrate, by a 
poor simple parallel, what I have called the surprise | 
of explanation. Even thus will it be with the Chris- | 
tian in that end which is also his beginning. How 
will the book of God spread itself open to him when | 
he reads it in his new condition ? 


I might speak of | 
the book of revelation, of those divine truths which he 
has read and pondered and lived by below, but in 
which there were, to the end, many ‘“‘ things hard to | 
be understood”—things which, with the angels them- | 
selves, he rather ‘‘ desired to look into” than fathomed 
in their depth or comprehended in their consistency. 
How will the work of redemption and the work of 
grace, the dispensations of God towards fallen man, 
unfold themselves before him when for the first time 
he studies them in God’s presence ? 

But I would rather speak now of another book of 
God—the record, preserved in memory, of God’s deal- 
ings personally with him. Who has not been per- 
plexed and staggered here below by some things which 
have befallen him? Who has not sometimes said to 
himself, “‘ If the Lord be with me, why then is all this 
befallen me?” Not so much—for that, perhaps, he 
could always understand— Why have I been so severely 
tried, why have I had so many sorrows, why have the 
strokes of Divine chastisement fallen upon me so hea- 
vily and so thickly /—but rather, How can it be that 
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I, a believer (as I trust) in Christ Jesus, a child of | 
God through faith, a partaker in some degree of the | 
influences of his Spirit, should have been left thus | 
uncheered by the light of his comfort, thus sorely | 
bested in the midst of my foes, thus lagging, loitering, | 
and backsliding in the path of duty and of obedience ? | 

Will not these things, in every part, come back upon | 
him then with what has been termed the surprise of | 
explanation? Will he not say, I see now how paltry 
was that “honour” from which ‘the Lord kept me 
back ””—I see now how injurious might have been that | 
happiness which was so often stretched out to me and } 
as often withdrawn—I see now how dangerous for me 
would have been that rapid advance, that triumphant 
progress, even along the road of grace, which I once 
thought it hard should be denied me? If the enemy 
had been put out before me all at once, might not the | 
beasts of the field have increased upon me? If vic- | 
tory over sin had been sudden and instantaneous, | 
might not the poisonous after-growth of spiritual pride 
have made havoc altogether of watchfulness, of humi- | 
lity, and of the Christian mind ? 

And thus the surprise of change, and the surprise 
of safety, will be accompanied, in the Christian’s end, 
by the surprise of explanation. He will see, as before | 
he could only believe, that God in all things had done | 
well. The mind of that God, reverenced and admired 





| among the surprises of the Christian’s end. 


| had been utterly unconscious. 
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and loved above all things, will evermore be flashing 
forth afresh from the pages of memory, illuminating 
the dark and explaining the enigmatical. 

4. There will be the surprise, too, of reunion. We 
know what the joy of meeting after separation is 
below. We know, all of us, the start of delightful 
surprise with which, in the street or by the way, we 
meet again a friend long unseen, one with whom we 
once held sweet converse, one whose very sight recalls 
scenes of youthful happiness or faces and forms long 
lost but never forgotten. How mach more, if the 
sight of that friend recalls the recollection of dangers 
together faced and conquered, of hairbreadth escapes, 
or formidable conflicts which we once shared as bro- 
thers, and the memory of which is precious in propor- 
tion to their severity. Poor and valueless will all 
such earthly reunions appear to him who has been 
**counted worthy to obtain that world.” We know 
not that there is much written in Scripture on the 
future meeting and co-existence in heaven of human 
friends and kinsmen, Questions are often asked on 
this subject in the anxiety and affection of recent 
bereavement which a minister of God cannot confi- 
dently answer. Sometimes he does. best to reply in 
the safest and most certain of all assurances, ‘* What- 
ever will be for your true happiness in that world, God 
will give it you.” And those who possess anything of 
true and living faith will desire that no earthly tie 
should predominate in their thought of future blessed- 
ness over the great central bond in’ which alone all else 
are one. That dying Christian did but express a 
feeling in which all ought to participate who, when 
reminded by surrounding friends of the happiness on 
which he was entering, when he should see this person 
and that—sister, and child, and wife—whom he had 
loved and lost below, replied in one word to every 
such suggestion, ‘* Yes, but I shall see Jesus!” In 
that one divine union every human reunion will be 
well-nigh merged and lost. 

And yet we doubt not that such reunions will be 
And, oh, 
think what it will be to him to find his new home 
peopled already with familiar forms! souls washed, 
like his own, in the blood of Christ—possessed, like 
his own, by the Holy Spirit—perfected, like his own, 
through suffering—saved, like his own, with a sal- 
vation never to be forfeited —admitted, like his own, 
through the gate of death into joys ever-growing, ever 
new—purified from all admixture of evil, beyond sor- 
row, beyond separation, beyond change for ever ! 

5. There is one point in our subject which the 
Scripture itself has drawn out for us—the surprise of 
recompense and of reward. Our Lord himself has 
recorded, in the third of his memorable parables in 
St. Matt. xxv., with what astonishment in the great 
day of account his servants ‘will hear of deeds done 
by them in the body—deeds of love and service to 
Him their Lord and King, of which they themselves 
Even thus will it be 
doubtless in the moment of his awakening with all 
that a Christian has done through his Master’s grace 
in the days of his flesh, How will he find in that 
hour that nothing had been overlooked, nothing for- 


| gotten, of all that had been truly done for Christ ! 
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| 
Every hearty prayer and every earnest effort, every , by death, and ‘clothed upon” by resurrection. 
struggle with self, every victory over sin, every endea- | Then the surprise of repose is largely tinged also with 
your to benefit man and to bring honour to God, will | the surprise of expectation ; promises, read with little 
then be seen to have borne its proper fruit, and to be | intelligence below, become invested with a new mean- 
blessed with its due recompense of reward. He may | ing; the comfort of rest is itself found to be but a 
say to himself then, How has much come to little, transition—a reparative process, not a@ permanent 
and little come to much! That which I once thought | condition ; and hope works again, as once with re- 
great is now seen to be little—earth and its glories, | ference to the state after death, so now with regard 
self and its achievements; and that which I once | to the state after resurreetion—the souls beneath the 








thought little is now seen to have been great—small 
sacrifices, humble toils, trifling conquests, common 
duties. The Christian woman, who was inclined to 
rate highly her wise words, her extended influences, 
her charitable exploits, will find then that what God 
reckoned far above these—that which has survived all 
these, that which is rewarded when these are disre- 
garded—was that ‘‘ ornament of a meek and quiet 
spirit” which the Word of God should have taught her 
was in his sight of great price, And the Christian 
minister may find in that day that his persuasive 
reasonings, his eloquent sermons, if not lost upon 
others, have been lost to him, and that, in their 
stead, that which has survived the great change is 
rather some secret wrestling with himself in the pri- 
vacy of his chamber, and some unseen, unnoticed 
visit, when inclination strongly drew another way, to 
an abode of poverty, of sickness, of sin. Great may 
be the surprises which have been enumerated in other 
kinds, but greatest, perhaps, to a humble Christian, 
the discovery of his own reward, the discovery that 
the words of Scripture which tell, or seem to tell, of a 
recompense for every deed, were, for good as for evil, 
literally true—the discovery that God had marked in- 
deed what man never saw, and crowned with his 
eternal blessing deeds which the doer had forgotten ! 
6. There will be the surprise, too, of anticipation. 
When the change from life to death is accomplished, 
how will the one remaining change foretold to us 
start forth into prominence! The soul divested of 
the body will understand—it may be for the first 
time—why resurrection should be described in Scrip- 
ture as the one hope of man. So long as the gate 
of death has yet to be passed through, it is natural 
that the expectation of what lies next beyond death 
should predominate in our minds over an event more 
distant. Many men say, Death, and then Heaven. 
Few, comparatively, distinguish, in their thoughts, 
between the paradise of the separate soul and the 
heaven of the reconstructed man. But, the gate of 
death once passed, the soul finds, not without wonder, 
that there is a difference between being ‘‘ unclothed ” 





altar are heard crying, ‘‘ How long, O Lord?” and 
need to be calmed with the assurance that they are 
but waiting, through the long-suffering of God, for 
others not yet perfected. 

7. Finally, the surprise of the Christian’s end—of 
the moment after death—is, above all, and as the 
root of all, a surprise of contemplation. ‘* As for 
me, I will behold Thy face in righteousness : I shall 
be satisfied, when I awake, with Thy likeness.” ‘* We 
shall be like Him, for we shall see Him as He is.” 
‘¢T have a desire to depart and to be with Christ.” 
‘¢ While we are at home in the body,” so long, and 
only so long, ‘‘we are absent from the Lord.” ‘*To-day 
shalt thou be with me in Paradise.” I suppose that 
there is no one of us who can understand as yet what 
will be the surprise of seeing Christ. After all that 
we have read of his works and of his words, of his 
life and of his death, which of us has formed to him- 
self any real image of his Saviour, most of all of his 
Saviour in that body of glory in which He rose and 
ascended, in which He reigns and makes his inter- 
cession? Which of us, might I not almost ask, if 
the sight of the Lord Jesus Christ himself were sud- 
denly vouchsafed to him, would not echo the language 
on earth of a loved and loving disciple, and say, 
** Depart from me, for I am a sinful man, O Lord ?” 
Yes, great as may be the change required in 
other respects before any one of us could acceptably 
enter that wonderful world after death, in this 
surely it is greatest of all, the power to bear God’s 
manifested presence in the person of Jesus Christ. 

And may [ not well make it the application of the 
subject on which we have dwelt, that I urge all to 
a deeper and more personal acquaintance now, while 
the life of earth lasts, with that divine Saviour whose 
presence is the very life of heaven ; urge all to make 
sure of their ground, as his faithful and loving ser- 
vants in this world, for the expectation, without which 
it were good for us if we had not been born, that 
‘when He shall appear we shall be like Him,” that 
when we depart hence we shall behold his face and 
be satisfied, as we awake, with his likeness ? 

C. J. Vavenan. 
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Wiruin a few weeks of each other, two of the most 
notable ‘‘ representative men ” of the age have passed 


Keble, author of the ‘Christian Year.” As unlike 
to one another as possible in many things, in one 
great feature they were alike—in their loyalty to 
Divine Revelation. The one a philosopher, the other 


a poet; the one devoted to science, and full of its | 


| pushing spirit, the other of intensely esthetic taste 
| and reverential temperament ; thé one a vigorous man 
away—William Whewell, Master of Trinity, and John | 
have both left theix mark deep on the age, and they 
| both claim honour from posterity as having resisted 
| tendencies that might have drawn the one to scepti- 


of action, the other retiring and contemplative—they 


cism, and the other to Rome, Of Keble it has been 
well said by a Nonconformist journalist, “He was a 
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Tractarian ; he was a Sacerdotalist ; he was a very 
rigid ecclesiastic. In almost everything that relates 
to Church life and outward Christian worship on earth 
he was opposed to us and to that which we most 
cherish. Yet, if we were to single out one man in 
the Established Church who was almost a personifica- 
tion of the Christian graces, we should single out John 
Keble. He was as gentle asthe gentlest woman, and 
as spiritual as a saint. He was a saint,—a good and 
holy man, with some human weakness ; but perhaps 
as little of sin as any man who has lived in these 
times. But it is less as a man than as a poet that 
we know him. Who does not know and has not sung 
his hymns? No recent English collection of Christian 
hymns could be without some of Mr. Keble’s ; and 
they are therefore to be found in nearly all the books 
used in Nonconformist places of worship. Keble is 
to the Christian Church what Tennyson is to all of 
our own age, whether of Christ or not—the poet of 
lofty spirituality. We wish he had not so often sung 
in such sectarian dress, but we have always forgotten 
the dress when we have heard the song.” 

The last thing that Dr. Whewell had read to him 
was the chapter in the Acts on the death of Stephen ; 
and the last words that fell from his lips, and pro- 
bably the last thought that occupied his mighty in- 
tellect was the prayer of the proto-martyr, ‘* Lord 
Jesus, receive my spirit.” 


Whatever may be the ultimate fruits of Dr. Pusey’s 
Eirenikon, it seems at present as if war, not peace, 
were to be the result of its publication. A somewhat 
fierce strife has been raging between the representa- 
tives of English and Continental Popery, regarding 
the great question so amply discussed in it—the 
worship of the Virgin. Dr. Newman, it will be re- 
membered, tried as much as possible to do away with 
the effect of Dr. Pusey’s array of quotations that 
showed so clearly the blasphemous nature of the 
claims set up by Popish writers innumerable on behalf 
of the Virgin. They were mostly popular writers, he 
said, not recognised authorities ; what was objection- 
able was but a little part of what they had written ; 
much of it that had an ugly look might be explained 
if the connection and purpose were taken into account, 
and so forth. Still Dr. Newman had to confess that 
Dr. Pusey’s quotations had horrified him. He was 
obliged to disown with disgust some five-and-twenty 
or thirty sentences and phrases, and to say ‘‘ that as 
spoken by man to man in England in the nineteenth 
century, and acéording to that literal sense which 
they bear in the mouths of Englishmen and English 
women, I consider them calculated to prejudice in- 
quirers, to frighten the unlearned, to unsettle con- 
sciences, to provoke blasphemy, and to work the loss 
of souls.” In a letter to the Tablet, Dr. Newman 
has even published Bishop Challoner’s anathema :— 
** Cursed be every goddess-worshipper that believes the 
Blessed Virgin Mary to be more than a creature, but 
worships her or puts his trust in her more than God, 
that believes her above her Son, and that she can in 
anything command Him.” Such plain and honest 
speaking is not suffered by Dr. Newman’s co-reli- 
gionists to pass without challenge. He has been 





charged with having ‘‘ put up our Mother in a public 
place, and taken her prerogatives to pieces, not reve- 
rently, not lovingly, not devotionally, but coldly, dog- 
matically and drily.” He is especially reprehended 
for having made a comparison between Anglican and 
Continental devotion disparaging to the latter, al- 
though the Pope, the bishops, and nearly all the | 
‘Catholic world” have been nurtured amid its in. || 
fluences. Meanwhile, the pamphlets and manifestoes | 
of other Popish writers indicate no disposition towards | 
compromise on this or any other point. Archbishop | 
Manning, in his Pastoral on the ‘‘ Reunion of Chris- | 
tendom,” gives no hint of a disposition to negotiate 
with the Anglican Church as a branch of the Church 
Catholic, or to do more than smooth the way for the 
return of her erring sheep one by one to the true 
fold. Canon Oakeley, in his review of Dr. Pusey, 
repeats the old topics, rebukes Anglican blindness and | 
perverseness, and affirms as ‘‘a simple fact,” what | 
Dr. Newman rejects as a ‘‘horrible notion,” that the | 
blood of the Virgin is partaken of in the holy Eucharist. 
Father Faber is most loudly uncompromising of all, | 
‘¢ Beware,” he says, ‘* beware of representing the | 
Church of God as abating one jot or tittle of the | 
greatest. of those prerogatives which seemed most | 
arrogant and most preposterous even in the Middle 
Ages ; beware of representing her as having changed 
one atom in this her temper and her spirit ; we must 
adhere strictly and zealously to high principle. Truth 
—and remember this is one great distinction between 
Catholics and heretics—Truth is not ours, but God’s; 
Truth is not ours to bate and pare down.” 








evidence at once of her desire to give honour to whom 
honour is due, and of her sympathy with well-con- 
sidered plans for elevating the condition of the poor, 
by the letter she has written to Mr. Peabody, whose 
munificent gift of a quarter of a million sterling for 
the benefit of the poor of London we have adverted to 
on former occasions. Large-hearted men will feel 
glad that in thus expressing her royal regard and gra- 
titude to an American citizen, the Queen has woven a 
friendly bond between the two great sections of the 
Anglo-Saxon family, at a time when not a little had 
occurred to disturb the cordiality of their feelings ; 
while their pleasure will not be less at so pronounced 
an instance of the policy which has been so charac- | 
teristic of her Majesty, of conferring honour on those 
who have been eminent benefactors of the masses of 
her subjects. The sympathy of the Queen with ‘‘the | 
poor and needy,” and her appreciation of well-devised | 
schemes for their temporal good, are universally 
known, and constitute one of the firmest foundations 
of the national attachment both to her person and to 
her throne. ° 


{| 
The Queen has given a pleasing and characteristic | 
| 





The negotiations for union between four branches 
of the Presbyterian Church in Great Britain have 
now reached the furthest point which can be attained 
by the private negotiations of committees, and in a 
few weeks more the scheme will probably be launched 
on the sea of public discussion. The negotiating 
bodies are—the Free Church of Scotland, numbering 
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about 900 congregations; the United Presbyterian 
Church, mainly in Scotland, but partly in England, 
numbering about 600; the English Presbyterian 
Church, numbering about 100 ; and the Cameronian, 
or Reformed Presbyterian Church, numbering about 
50. It is understood that in committee a satisfactory 
conclusion has been reached on the points requiring to 
be adjusted. In a matter like this, where there area 
good many divergent interests and feelings, and a good 
deal of vis inertie has to be overcome, the friends of 
union will probably take their stand with great firm- 
ness and earnestuess on the great Christian duty of 
seeking and realising a visible and incorporating 
union, wherever such union is practicable. Mean- 
while, symptoms are beginning to show themselves of 
the possibility of the question assuming still larger 
dimensions. The Rev. J. O. Dykes, who was lately 
obliged, through ill-health, to resign his charge as 
colleague of Dr. Candlish in Edinburgh, and who is 
at present in Australia, in lately addressing the 
General Assembly there, formed by the union of the 
churches representing the Established, the Free, and 
the United Presbyterian, said: ‘*I wish from my 
heart that we had one Church at home to correspond 
with the one Church here, In one particular, at least, 
you are ahead of us at home. In one thing we may 
envy you. In one thing we trust and try to walk in 
your steps. You are united. We at home have 
begun ([ think I may say) to feel our way in that 
direction also. Indications of this are abroad. The 
Church I represent has been you know for years in 
close and earnest conference with another represented 
by many of you, and with two lesser Churches, with 
considerable promise, it would seem, of coming to an 
issue. I do not disguise that to me, as to many, this 
would be still more desirable were that basis broadened, 
or were there any likelihood that it would be, so as to 
embrace all Scotch Presbyterians.” Although Mr. 
Dykes, fortified by his Australian experience, has 
been the first to broach this comprehensive scheme, 
it is understood, as he remarks, that in Scotland 
others are familiar with the aspiration, and very pro- 
bably it will find utterance when the subject comes to 
be publicly ventilated. 

An important meeting has been held in Belfast on 
the subject of ministerial support in the Irish Presby- 
terian Church. The members of that Church, it is 
acknowledged among themselves, do not contribute 
for the support of their ministers in the proportion 
which they ought to observe. The ministry is conse- 
quently in a somewhat impoverished state, a fact 
which is not creditable to a Church in which there are 
130,000 communicants, many, if not most, of whom 
are in circumstances of tolerable comfort. The meet- 
ing seemed to point to the desirableness of a General 
Fund, corresponding to the Sustentation Fund in the 
Free Church of Scotland. The Regium Donum, it was 
said, while an utterly inadequate means of support, re- 
lieved the people from the sense of responsibility, and 
some of the speakers did not hesitate to say that in their 
judgment they would get on better without it. 

From the Report of the Belfast Branch of the 
Bible and Colportage Society of Ireland, we are glad 
to observe that the book agent and the colporteur 








continue to prosecute their labours with encouraging 
success. The number of colporteurs has not been 
increased during the year, but some of them seem to 
be penetrating more into Roman Catholic strata, and 
leaving useful deposits there. The work is only in 
its infancy, and yet the results have been consider- 
able. In seven years the Belfast branch has sold 
nearly a million and a half of publications, of which 
upwards of 67,000 have been Bibles and Testaments. 


A very interesting movement has been inaugurated 
in Paris towards a new translation of the Bible into 
French. The interest created by this movement is 
the more remarkable that France is so little of a 
Bible-reading country. Even in the Sunday-schools 
of the country there is little familiarity with Bible 
language and Bible narratives, and such is the general 
ignorance, that in a popular journal a writer lately 
felt it necessary to explain to his readers that ‘‘ the 
Bible is called the Old Testament,” and that the 
‘* New Testament is the second portion of the Bible, 
and was written after the death of Christ.” M. 
Petavel, a Swiss minister in London, having called a 
meeting in the Grand Hall of the Sorbonne on the 
22nd March, it was filled to overflowing, and among 
those present were politicians, senators, priests, pastors, 
and Jews. It was explained that the undertaking 
was to be prosecuted on the neutral ground of litera- 
ture and philology, and that doctrine was to be 
avoided. This accounts for the cordial co-operation 
of so many discordant religionists, It is interesting 
to remark that while the popularity of the undertaking 
is probably due indirectly in some measure to the 
work of Renan, a severe rebuke administered to him 
by M. Thierry, the President (brother of the histo- 
rian), is said to have been received by the meeting 
with sympathy, amounting to enthusiasm. M. Guizot 
and the Comte de Montalembert have declined to join 
the Society. The ‘* Monde,” the ultramontane 
clerical paper, is vehemently opposed to the project. 
It is strongly denounced by the Cardinal-Archbishop 
of Lyons, who, in claiming for the Church the sole 
authority over the sacred text, exemplifies the un- 
changing opposition of Rome to the popular use of the 
Word of God. 

While the savants of the metropolis are co-operating 
for a revised translation, it is pleasant to find that 
the version in ordinary circulation is from time to 
time accomplishing its blessed work. In France 
much is done by the agency of colporteurs for promot- 
ing the reading and the pondering of the Bible. At 
the head of the agency of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society in France is the distinguished M. de 
Pressensé, so well known as an author, and of whose 
new work on the Life of Jesus Christ, we subjoin a 
notice further on, M. de Pressensé bears testimony 
to the increasing facilities and envouragements which 
colporteurs are receiving from the authorities, as well 
as the success of their labours. The following inter- 
esting extract shows how the opposition of infidelity 
is sometimes vanquished :— 

‘*JTt is a year ago since a colporteur, who is sta- 
tioned in one of the most important manufacturing 
towns in the east of France, met in a workshop with 
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a young man, who attracted his attention by his 


serious manner, and the whole of his behaviour. He 
offered the Bible to him, at the same time endeavour- 
ing to convince him of the great moral benefit which 
its perusal would be calculated to confer on him. To 
his great regret, he was at once repulsed, though, it 
is true, with a certain kind of courtesy ; but this was 
soon followed by a succession of impious expressions, 
which were truly of a character to take away any- 
thing like perseverance from a champion less deter- 
mined than our friend. He did not, therefore, leave 
the young man; and, after a lengthened conversation, 
he succeeded in persuading his antagonist to provide 
himself with a Bible, in order that he might search out 
for himself the truths about which he had never pre- 
viously read, and also to meet with the colporteur that 
they might discuss the doctrines of the Bible together. 
These meetings took place at certain intervals, but 
without any of them being of such a character as to 
warrant the least hope that the young man had 
attained to better thoughts in regard to religion. All 
at once the colporteur learned that the young man 
had been compelled to return to his native place, 
owing to some family matters, and that there was no 
prospect of his coming back to the factory. Our col- 
porteur took pains to inquire whether he had carried 
his Bible away with him ; and the affirmative answer 
which he received encouraged him, and led him to 
pray daily on behalf of the young man. More 
than a year after all this had occurred, the same 
colporteur whilst prosecuting his work in the depart- 
ment where he is now stationed, reached a town 
filled with factories. He entered one of them, sit- 
uated in an isolated part of the town, and the gates of 
which were open. The men were all at their meals. 
Looking into a corner of the work-room, his eyes rested 
ona man who seemed to take no part in the noisy con- 
versation of his companions, for his back was turned 
on them. He was, in fact, occupied with reading. 
The colporteur went towards him, and before he was 
able to see the face of the reader, he discovered, to 
his great joy, that the Bible was the book which he 
was reading. He uttered an exclamation of pleasure, 
on which the man turned round. No! he could not 
be mistaken ! it was the young infidel, for whose con- 
version he had so unceasingly prayed for more than a 
year! and from whom he then learned, that, being 
powerfully impressed by the warm appeals to which 
he had been almost compelled to listen, he began 
seriously to read the Bible, as well as to pray, and 
that, after a time, the Lord had graciously opened his 
eyes and his heart ; that now the Word of God was 
the food of his soul, and that his most ardent desire 
was to make known its contents to all the world.” 


Whoever have been accustomed to think of the 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew and similar atrocities 
as belonging to a dark age that can never return, 
must have been rudely startled out of the pleasant 


dream by the tragedy of Barletta. For some time | 


evangelical operations have been going on in that town, 
as along the whole of the Adriatic, not without results. 
On the 19th March, a raving crowd, led by priests, 
passed through the streets with an enormous Christ 


(image) for ensign, shouting furiously, ‘‘ Death to the 
| Protestants! Death to foreigners! Live the faith ! 

Live Jesus Christ!” The crowd rushed into the 
| houses of Protestants, consigning everything to des- 
| truction. The first accounts, by which a man was 
| thrown from the third story of a house, three women 
| murdered three persons, and so on, seem to have been 
| exaggerated ; but according to the Rev. W. Arthur, 
| who was in Milan at the time, six lives have been 
| taken, and of these one was burned or half burned 
along with the furniture of his house. The Protestant 
minister, M. Giannini, escaped by the roof of the 
house. A list, it is said, was found of the names of 
| 200 suspected or odious persons. This murderous 
| outrage has excited universal horror. In the Italian 
| Parliament it was alluded to by the ministry in a tone 
that did it honour. The mass of the Italian people 
seem to have no sympathy withit. But it shows 
what murderous hatred may lodge in the bosoms of a 
disappointed priesthood, and what inflammable and 
excitable materials an uneducated and fanatical Italian 
populace form. ‘It is not considered that the cause 
of religion will suffer from these proceedings in the 
end. 

The correspondent of ‘* Evangelical Christendom,” 
writing before the outbreak of this riot, refers to the 
labours of the Rev. Theodore Meyer, of Ancona, who 
superintends a whole staff of colporteurs ranging over 
the whole shore-line of the Adriatic. Barletta is one 
of the towns which are thus visited, and where a 
number of Bible readers are found. The labours of 
these colporteurs are full of adventure ; some of them 
are converted priests ; and they are doing a great 
work in sowing seed and preparing the way for the 
establishment of Gospel ordinances. 

The work is going forward in Milan and other great 
towns. There are 1000 church members in Milan, 
| gathered from all ranks of the citizens ; two evan- 

gelical journals are printed in the city, and a great 
| evangelical light radiates in all directions, to Pavia, 
| Bergamo, Brescia, Caravaggio, Cremona, and espe- 
| cially northwards to Como, Intra, and many a village 
in the valleys which run down from the great Alpine 
chain. In writing to the Watchman about the Bar- 
| letta massacre, Mr. Arthur takes notice of the extra- 
| ordinary progress of the evangelical cause in Milan. 
| Six years ago, he says, he could find no meeting of 
| native Italian evangelicals, except a dozen or so in & 
| private house. Now, within two days, he had seen a 
| school examined, a prayer-meeting of five deacons or 
| leaders in a private room ; and three public meetings ; 
| one of forty, chiefly men ; one of twenty, nearly all 
| women ; and oneof about 280, chiefly men ; all these 
were on week days ; on Good Friday and Sunday he 
expected to see more. 

According to a corresponflent of the Times, ‘‘ the 
| year 1867 is destined to behold Spiritual Rome 
| putting forth all her strength and displaying herself 
in all her grandeur. In the first place there is to be 
| @ canonization, of how many saints we know not as 

yet, but certainly of one Polish, and one Neapolitan 
| saint. Then in the month of June is to be celebrated 
| the Centenary of the Martyrdom of St. Peter. That 
| this would take place has been already reported, but 
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the date was undecided until lately, it having been 
under discussion whether 1865, 1866, or 1867 was 
the correct year. The best authorities, or perhaps 
political circumstances, have solved this numerical | 
difficulty, and June of 1867 will witness certainly 
one of the most effective ecclesiastical spectacles that 
has ever been presented to the world. At the same | 
time, too, it is decided to hold an Ecumenical Council, 
in itself a great event, to which the Roman Catholic 
prelates from all parts of the world will be invited, 
and indeed invitations to distant parts are said to | 
have been already sent. What, therefore, is the | 
strength of the purely spiritual element, as under- 
stood by the successor of St. Peter, will stand a 
chance of being tried on this great occasion. ‘The | 
idea of the Centenary originated, it is said, with the | 
Pope, who, true Italian as he is, was much impressed | 
by the meeting last year to celebrate the Centenary | 
of Daunte. Hence he adopted and applied it to another | 


| decreasing influence of caste. 
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that very moment a great earthquake took place, 
followed by some great waves, which raised the 
wreck up, carried her inside the reef, and left her in 
less than three feet water. All lives were saved by 
this remarkable means. 

In adverting to the disruption of the Brahma 
Somaj at Calcutta, in a former number, we adverted 
to the more free social intercourse between Hindu 
and Christian ladies, as a remarkable evidence of the 
From the ‘‘ Indian 
Mirror,” as quoted by the “Friend of India,” it 
appears that such intercourse is advancing. The 
‘** Mirror” describes a meeting of native ladies held 
at the house of Dr. Robson, of the Free Church 
Mission, the first of its kind in the country. ‘* There 
were seventeen ladies present, of whom the majority 
were Brahmicas. The proceedings commenced with a 
display of various figures on the wall by means of the 
magic lantern. Dr. Robson then exhibited the air 


and‘a higher subject, hoping, no doubt, in this way pump and illustrated some of the elementary prin- 
to rally the Catholic world to the defence of the | ciples of pneumatics; he also performed about a 
waning fortunes of the Holy See.” | dozen brilliant and amusing experiments with oxygen, 

That no part of the spiritual pretensions of the | phosphorus, and sulphur. After these experiments 
Pope is abated in consequence of recent temporal | were over, the ladies enjoyed most unreserved and 
calamities, is evident from the unblushing terms of a | hearty interchange of thoughts and feelings with some 











reply lately given to an address from strangers. ‘I | 
alone,” he said to such, ‘‘ despite my unworthiness, 

am the successor of the Apostles, the Vicar of Jesus 
Christ ; I alone have the mission to guide and direct | 
the bark of Peter; I am the way, the truth, and the | 
life. They who are with me are with the Church; | 
they who are not with me are out of the Church, they 
are out of the way, the truth, and the life, 





well understand this, that they be not deceived or led | greatest reluctance. 





Let men | 


of their European sisters, who were also present on 
the occasion, and who, with characteristic cordiality, 
did all in their power to sustain the liveliness of the 
meeting with music and conversation. The native 
ladies enjoyed to their hearts’ content the rich fund 
of instruction aud amusement to which they were 
treated, and though the meeting broke up at 10 p.m., 
they parted from their European sisters with the 


| That such meetings are admir- 


astray by soi-disant Catholics, who desire and teach | ably calculated to impress our countrywomen with a 


something quite different from what the Head of the | 


taste for scientific truths, and at the same time im- 


free and familiar intercourse with pious and en- 


Church desires and teaches,” | prove their tastes and habits by bringing them into 


The missionary records of the month bring before 
us an unusual number of casualties, which if they 
do not hinder the proper work of missions, try the 
faith and patience both of missionaries and missionary 
directors. It is not very long since the cyclone did 
much damage to missionary buildings in Calcutta and 
its neighbourhood. The Moravian Brethen at Baziya, 
in South Africa, have encountered a somewhat similar 
catastrophe in the shape of a whirlwind, which in a 
moment levelled church, dwelling-house, and out- 
buildings with the ground. Happily no life was lost, 


though the missionary with his wife and daughter | 


were thrown down beneath the ruins, The accident 
seems to have had some comic features as well as 
tragic; for some of the household effects, such as a pair 
of boots, were brought back from distances of two or 
three miles, and, as the missionary was writing home, 
people were continually arriving, bringing articles of 
every description, which they had picked up while 
searching the country in the direction taken by the 
whirlwind. The Wesleyan Mission has lost the ship 
“John Weasley,” under very remarkable circum- 
stances. It was totally wrecked on a reef in the 
Tonga Islands last November. When the vessel had 


been for two hours bumping against the reef, she gave | 


@ great crash, broke her back, and filled rapidly. At 





lightened Christian women, it is impossible to deny ; 
| and we should very much like to see them placed on 
| a permanent footing.” 

| The accounts of the progress of Christianity in 
| Madagascar continue to be of the most cheering and 
satisfactory character. Mr. Toy, of the London 
Missionary Society, writes : ‘‘ On Christmas Day alone 
I baptised 221 adults, and again on Sunday last 
| nearly seventy more. I have never seen anything 
| like it. The work is evidently from God. ll these 
| are now under instruction once a week by myself, and 
| again by the native preachers and deacons, I have 
| divided them among several, in order more success- 
| fully to instruct them, and to investigate their cha- 
| racters previous to admission into church fellowship, 
| each teacher having from twelve to fifteen under his 
charge. Of course it is to be expected that some are 
| not genuine. I have, therefore, as much on my 
hands as my strength will allow, almost more than I 
| know how to get through. I may just add that 





| the Prime Minister, the eldest son of the Chief Secre- 


tary of State, and several sons of other high officers ; 
| also Rainivoninahitrianarivo (well known to Mr. Ellis), 
a near relation of the Prime Minister, and Ramaniraka, 
Under-Secretary of State. Mr. Briggs has also bap- 


| among those recently baptised are the eldest son of 
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tised several sons of the high officers, and Razana- 
kombana, son of one of those who visited England in 
the time of the early missionaries.” 


Among recent books, we give a prominent place to 
the eagerly expected work of M. de Pressensé,— 
‘‘ Jesus ‘Christ, his Life, Times, and Work.” The 
fame of M. de Pressensé’s critique on the work of 
Renan—generally acknowledged to have been among 
the ablest that appeared—raised no ordinary degree 
of expectancy in connection with the more complete 
treatise with which he has been engaged for some 
time. Though it professes not to be a reply to any 
work, it is obviously designed to present a complete 
and correct view of the life and work of our Blessed 
Lord, in contrast to the deeply erroneous as well as 
the sadly imperfect views of them that have lately 
come from various quarters. The writer, like Renan, 
visited Judea and Galilee, but ‘‘not that he might 
garnish his work with lavish descriptions of nature, 
and merge in the dazzling radiance of the East that 
calm and quiet beauty of the Gospel which belongs 
not to this world; but that he might engrave, as 
deeply as possible, that seal of reality which is the 
token of every true history.” Of the five books into 
which the work is divided, the first dwells on preliminary 
considerations,—the supernatural, the religions of the 
past, the decline of Judaism, and the sources of the 
life of Christ. In the second book, Christ’s prepara- 
tion for his work is considered ; then, in three books, 
**The Time of Public Favour ; The Period of Con- 
flict ; and The Great Work—Death and Victory.” It 
is refreshing to meet with the work of an able and 
excellent author, whose appreciation of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, both in his person and in his work, is at once 
profound and discriminating, and whom no doubts or 
difficulties hinder from claiming the honour due to the 
Name that is above every name. In point of learning, 
intellectual power, and that point and brilliancy of 
diction for which the French language is so remarkable 
when wielded by a master, the merit of this work is 
remarkably high. Many passages are of the greatest 
beauty, and verify the closing apostrophe of the 
writer. ‘* At times I have seemed, in the brief illu- 
mination of some blessed hour, to see Thee in Thy 
Divine Majesty—Thy brow radiant with love and 
grief, and crowned with that spotless purity which 
has terrors only for the proud, because it is inseparable 
from Thy sovereign love. I have seemed to see Thee 
on the shores of the lake Thou lovedst, or in the 
villages of Galilee, or in the midst of that retinue of 
the afflicted and despised who formed Thy guard of 
honour in Thy royal progress of mercy. But when 





I have sought to fix the holy vision, the pencil has 


trembled in my unskilful hands, and I have only | 


been able to give a dim outline of that which had | 
bound me <n the dust in adoration before Thee.” | 
It must be added, that in several points of import- | 
ance, M. de Pressensé’s views are not such as will 
find acceptance with the more orthodox section of | 
readers in this country, although abroad they may be 
looked on as less unsatisfactory. 

By far the most copious and varied account of the 
social and religious customs of the Chinese that has | 








































yet appeared, will be found in two well-filled volumes, 
by the Rev. Justus Doolittle, of the Fuhchau Mission 
of the American Board, entitled ‘‘ Social Life of the 
Chinese : with some Account of their Religious, Go. 
vernmental, Educational, and Business Customs and 
Opinions.” Fourteen years’ residence in Fuhchau have 
given Mr. Doolittle opportunities of observation of 
which he has availed himself with remarkable diligence, 
The ways and customs delineated are often very unique 
and characteristic; and while some favourable features 
are worthy of all commendation, the general impression 
of the people which this work conveys is not flattering. 
Several chapters of the work are devoted to missionary 
topics, and-the <uthor strongly urges Christians at 
home to persevere in efforts and prayers for the con- 
version of China. He finds a bond of communion, 
and therefore a memento of duty in the circumstance 
that Western Christians are almost universally tea- 
drinkers, and ought, therefore, to think much of the 
country to which they owe “‘ the cup that cheers but 
not inebriates.” And as Saturday evening in the 
West corresponds with Sunday morning in China, he 
particularly urges that Saturday evening should be 
atime for special prayer for China, particularly its 
missionary labourers. 

Two volumes have appeared almost simultaneously, 
one in Edinburgh, the other in Glasgow, consisting of 
Lectures for the Times, preached by half-a-dozen of 
the ministers and professors of either city, entitled 
respectively, ‘* Christianity and Modern Speculation,” 
and ‘Divine Revelation Explained and Vindicated.” 
The Lectures originated in the conviction that when 
men’s minds are so much agitated on questions of vital 
importance, and when so much that is fitted to unsettle 
them is printed in newspapers and elsewhere, it be- 
comes the leaders of religious thought to take special 
measures to give a wholesome direction to honest in- 
quirers. The Lectures were very popular as delivered, 
and many of them are able discussions of the subjects 
treated in them, The characteristic differences of the 
two cities will be found reflected in their respective 
volumes,—Edinburgh maintaining the truth as firmly, 
yet with more freedom of thought and calmness of 
vision ; Glasgow, the old stronghold of the Covenant, 
with, perhaps, a little more tendency to dogmatism, 
and a larger mixture both of the excellencies and the 
defects of Puritanism.: The Glasgow volume bears 
throughout the impress of local controversy ; that of 
Edinburgh has a wider and more catholic sweep. 

“The Judgment Books,” by Alexander Macleod, 
D.D., is a fresh and powerful practical volume, in 
whioh the author, more successful, as we think, in the 
practical illustration and enforcement of great truths, 
than in the establishment of the exegetical theory of 
the Apocalyptic ‘* books,” which is the framework of 
his treatise, brings out the many forms in which the 
laws of retribution assert themselves here and hereafter. 
Full of the freshest and best things in modern litera- 
ture, the author throws a great wealth of illustration 
over his subject, Perhaps the style is just a little too 
modern ; on such a subject it would be an advantage 
to have somewhat more of the solemn tone and 
stately tread of some of the grand old writers of 
former days. 
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The best proofs of the great superiority of this Srarcu are the numerous 
distinguished marks of approval which have been accorded to it from all quarters; 
amongst which may be mentioned the following, viz.:— 


IT IS EXCLUSIVELY USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 


ND 

HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRESS says it roy the Finest STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
HONOURABLE MENTION was awarded it at the Great Exhibition in London, in 1851. 
A PRIZE MEDAL was awarded for it at the New York Exhibition in 1853; and 
A PRIZE MEDAL wasalsoawarded ioritat the International Exhibition in London,1862 
HER MAJESTY’S LACE DRESSER says that it is the best she has tried; and 
HUNDREDS OF GROCERS, &c., say that it pleases their Customers better than any 

other; and perhaps the most striking proof of all is, that the demand for 


THE GLENFIELD STARCH 


HAS CONTINUED TO INCREASE RAPIDLY. 





The Manufacturers have every confidence in asserting, that if those 
Ladies and Laundresses who do not regularly use this STARCH would 
disregard the advice of interested dealers, who are allowed extra profits on 
inferior articles, and give it a fair trial, they would then feel satisfied with 
the very superior finish which it imparts to Laces, Linens, Muslins, &c., the 
great saving of trouble in its application, and the entire absence of disappoint- 
ment with the results ; and would, for the future, like 
THE QUEENS LAUNDRESS, USE NO OTHER. 





To be had of all respectable Grocers, Druggists, Oilmen, &c., and Wholesale of the Manufacturers, 


ROBERT WOTHERSPOON & CO., 


STARCH PURVEYORS TO 


Her Bopal Pighness the Princess of GHales, 


AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
WOTHERSPOON’S VICTORIA LOZENGES, 
WHICH WERE AWARDED 
A PRIZE MEDAL FOR PURITY AND EXCELLENCE OF QUALITY 
at the INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION of 1862. 


GLASGOW; AND LONDON, E.C. 
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COLES’S ALGA MARINA, 


A Concentrated Essence of the Sea-Weed, 


Exercises a wonderful power, as an External Remedy, over RHEUMATISM and 
RHEUMATIC GOUT, LUMBAGO, &c., even in their most aggravated forms, 
often curing these distressing maladies after a few applications, and invariably 
conuering the most obstinate cases by a reasonable perseverance in its use, 

The following Testimonials are a few amongst numbcrs received in confirmation of the abeve 


statement :— 
” CURE OF CHRONIC RHEUMATISM OF SEVEN YEARS’ STANDING, 
Teignbridge House, near Newton Abbot, Devon, May 1sf, 1855. 

Sir,—After suffering for more than seven years from Chronic Rheumatism, and having tried 
numerous remedies with little benefit, I was induced to try the ALGA MARINA, and after applying 
it as directed for about six weeks, I was relieved, and in a short time quite free from pain; I have 
allowed more than a year to pass, and not felt the least return of my previous sufferings. I think 
it right you should know of this perfect cure. . 

You are at liberty to add this testimony of the benefit of your preparation. I am, yours &c., 

J. COLES, Esq. JOHN WINTER. 


THE ALGA MARINA AS A REMEDY FOR CHILBLAINS. 
London, October, 1855. 
Sir.—I have great pleasure in acknowledging that COLES'S ALGA MARINA is the best remedy 
for Chilblains that I ever met with; I now purpose employing it on alloccasions. Yours faithfully, 
Mr. KEATING. J. COLLIS BROWNE, M.D., Army Medical Stag. 





Sold in Bottles, at 23. 9d., 4s.6d., and 11s. each, by 
T, KEATING, 79, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, LONDON. 


KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 


A CERTAIN REMEDY for DISORDERS of the PULMONARY ORGANS: in 
Difiiculty of Breathing—in Redundancy of Phlegm—in Incipient CONSUMPTION 
(of which COUGH is the most positive indication), they are of unerring efficacy. 
In ASTHMA, and in WINTER COUGH, they have never been known to fail. 

KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES are free from every deleterious ingredient ; 
they may, therefore, be taken at all times by the most delicate female and by 
the youngest child: while the PUBLIC SPEAKER and the PROFESSIONAL 
SINGER will find them invaluable in allaying the hoarseness and _ irritation 
incidental to vocal exertion, and consequently a powerful auxiliary in the produc- 
tion of Melodious Enunciation. 











VALUABLE TESTIMONIALS. 
Copy of a Letter from the late COLONEL HAWKER (the well-known author on ‘‘Guns and Shooting.”) 


Longparish House, near Whitchurch, Hants, Oct. 2\st, 1846 
Sir,—I cannot resist informing you of the extraordinary effect I have experienced by taking 
only a few of your LOZENGES. I had a cough for several weeks that defied all that had been 
prescribed for me; and yet I got completely rid of it by taking about half a small box of your 
LOZENGES, which I find are the only ones that relieve the cough without deranging the stemach or 
digestive organs. I am, Sir, your humble servant, 
To Mr. KEATING, 79, St. Paul’s Churchyard. Pr. HAWKER. 


CURE OF ASTHMA OF SEVERAL YEARS’ STANDING. 
Cainscross, near Stroud, Gloucestershire. 
Sir,—Having been troubled with Asthma for several years, I could find no relief from any 
medicine whatever, until I was induced about two years ago to try a box of your valuable 
LOZENGES, and found such relief from them that I am dete: mined for the future never to be 
without a box of them in the house, and wil! do all in my power to recommend them to my friends. 
If you cgnsider the above Testimonial of any advantage, you are quite at liberty to make what 
use of it you please. I am, Sir, your most obliged servant, 
THOMAS KEATING, Esq. W. J. TRIGG. 





Prepared and Sold in Boxes, 18. 1}d., and Tins, 28. 9d., 48. 6d., and 10s. 6d. each. 


THOMAS KEATING, CHEMIST, &C., 
79, SAINT PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, LONDON. 
RETAIL BY ALL DRUGGISTS AND PATENT MEDICINE VENDORS IN THE WORLD. 
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A PURELY VEGETABLE SWEETMEAT both in appearance 
and taste, furnishing a most agreeable method of admiistering a well know" 
remedy for INTESTINAL or THREAD WORMS. 
It is a perfectly safe and mild preparation; and is especially adapted for 
Children, being as harmless in its action as it is prompt and certain in its effects ; 
and may be taken with impunity by the most delicate constitution. 


DIRECTIONS FOR USE. 


The Dose is from One to Three Tablets for a Child, and from Three to Five 
for an Adult. It dissolves in the mouth like any other sugar-plum, and may ba 
repeated twice or thrice a week until the proper effect is produced. 


TESTIMONIALS. 
From the Rev. J. 8S. TOFT, Frankton, October 19th, 1859. 

My DEAR Sir,—I am happy to inform you that the WORM TABLETS you kindly sent me, 
have}; with the blessing of God perfectly cured my boy. I esteem it, therefore, an act of pure 
justice and candour that I should acquaint you with the happy result. You are at liberty to 
make this statement public for the benefit of others who may be similarly afflicted. With 
feclings of gratitude, I remain, yours truly, 

To Mr. G. DRaytTon, Shrewsbury. JOHN 8. TOFT. 


Tiverton, June 24, 1859. 

Dear SIR,—1 have to thank you for your kindness in sending me a small Box of your 
WORM TT: BLETS a few weeks since; I believe they saved my child's life. He had been 
under Medical attendance for more than three weeks, and was reduced to a mere skeleton, 
and we expected every hour would be his last. I am now happy to tell you he took only 
one of your Tablets the morning after they arrived, and the next day he voided a Worm 
eight to nine inches long. It was evident that this was the cause of the child’s illness. 
Have the kindness t» send me a 4s. 6d. Box. Yours obliged, 

To Mr. KEATING, 72, St. Paul’s Chutchyard. Ww. ADAMS. 

















PREPARED BY 
THOMAS KEATING, 
/ 79, SAINT PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, LONDON. & 
- In Tins, at 1s. lid., 2s. 9d. each, and SK 
a In Bottles for Warm Climates. ati 
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Put up in small boxes specially " for post, which will be forwarded 
cn receipt of 14 stamps, 
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BENSON'S 
WATCHES. 


BENSON’S 4-GUINEA LONDON-MADE. 
Patent Lever Watch, Capped and Jewelled, strong Silver Cases, made 
in four sizes, from 1} to 2 inches in diameter. This Watch is suitable 
for everybody, and is without doubt the best, cheapest, and most 
accurate Watch manufactured in this country. 


BENSON’S £2 10s. HORIZONTAL WATCH. 
Jewelled, &c., strong Silver Cases, 14 to 2 inches in diameter, a sound 
and useful Watch. . 


BENSON’S 5-GUINEA LADY’S GOLD WATCH. 


Horizontal movement, Jewelled in four holes, and all the late im- 
provements, combined with a rich artistically-engraved case and dial, 
making it a model of elegance. 


J. W. BENSON, maker of the Great Clock for the Exhibition, 1862, 
and of the Chronograph Dial, by which was timed “The Derby” of 
1862; 1863, 1864, and 1865. Prize Medallist, Class 38, and Honourable 
Mention, Class 15. 





LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 


COMPLETION OF ALTERATIONS and 
XTENSION OF PREMISES.—JAMES SPENCE & CO. 
have great pleasure in making the above announcement to 
their numerous customers and the public, which has greatly increased 
the facilities for the transaction of their largely increasing trade. 
They beg further to intimate that the various Departments are now 
REPLETE with all the NOVELTIES, &c., for the Season, which, in 
consequence of early purchases, will be fuund:to present GREAT 
ADVANTAGES. 

J. 8. & Co. beg to call SPECIAL attention to the following goods:— 

SILK DEPARTMENT.—Several lots of FANCY SILKS, new 
colours and styles, CHECKS and STRIPES, 2s. 6d., 2s. 9d., and 
2s. 11d. per yard. NEW CHENIES, wide width, 3s. 6d. per yard. 
Wide width BLACK DRAP-DE-LYONS, 2s. 6}d. per yard. 32-inch 
BLACK GLACES, 8s. 6d. per yard. 

MANTLE, JACKET, and SHAWL DEPARTMENT.—ALL the 
LATEST NOVELTIES and STYLES for the Season. Our GUINEA 
SILK JACKET is worthy of special attention. 

FANCY DRESS DEP. T, — An extensive and choice 
STOCK of wide width PRINTED ALPACA, from Is. 24d. Also 56-inch 
PURE ALPACAS, from 2s. 114d., in all colours. All the new designs 
in Plain and Fancy Striped POPLINS and ALPACAS, 8s. 11d. to 31s. 6d. 

RIBBONS, GLOVES, HOSIERY, LACE, HABERDASHERY, 
TRIMMINGS, FANCY, &c. Fairy and Comptimentary Mournina. 

Close on Saturdays at Four o'clock. 
JAMES SPENCE & CO., Silk Mercers, Drapers, &c., 
76, 77, & 78, ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, LONDON. 





CAUTION.—CHLORODYNE. 


R. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE.— 

Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in 

Court that Dr. J. Collis Browne was undoubtedly the Inventor 

* of Chlorodyne ; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman 

was deliberately untrue, and he regretted to say it had been 
sworn to.—See the Times, July 13, 1864. 


R. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
The Right Hon. Earl Russell communicated to the Col- 
lege of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he had received 
information to the effect that the only remedy of any service 
in cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, Dec. 31, 1864. 


R. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE.— 
Extract from Medical Times, Jan. 12, 1866.—‘‘Is pre- 
scribed by scores of orthodox medical practitioners. Of course 
it would not be thus singularly popular did it not ‘supply a 
want and fill a place.’ ” 











R. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 


is the best and most certain remedy in coughs, colds, 
asthma, consumption, neuralgia, rheumatism, &c. 


R. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 
is a certain cure in cholera, dysentery, diarrhea, 
colics, &c. 


]>* J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 





Caution.—None genuine without the words ‘‘ Dr. J. Collis 
Browne’s Chlorodyne”’ on the Government stamp. Over- 
whelming medical testimony accompanies each bottle. Sole 
Manufacturer, J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell Street, 
Bloomsbury, London. 

The immense demand enables the proprietors to reduce the 
price; it is now sold in bottles, 1s, 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., 
and 11s., double quantity. 








LESSEY’S MARKING INK. 
INVENTED IN 1888. 


= od 





OCOLAT-MENIER. 
e best Aliment for Breakfast. 


Post Free, 5 Stamps, from the Author, 
Coombe Lodge, Peckham, 





Price 6d. and 1s. per Bottle. 
INDELIBLE 
AND 
INTENSELY BLACK. 


Twenty-seven years’ experi- 
ence has fully established the 
superiority of ‘‘ Lessey’s Mark- 
ING Ink.” Sold by all Chemists 
and. Stationers, and 


Wholesale at 97, High Street, 
Marylebone, London. 


000,000 Ibs, 3 


LESSEY’S MARKING INK. 


‘NI ONIXNUVH S.ATSSAT 





ON CONSUMPTION. 


NEW EDITION OF 


MR. GEO. THOS. CONGREVE’S 
Work, which has passed through 73 
Editions of 1000 each! 


This remarkable book treats of the’ causes, 
system, and progress of this fell disease, 
through all its stages, and the 


TRUE TREATMENT, 
With Interesting and Extraordinary 


CASES OF CURE. 


‘AVAHMAUTAT CIOS 

















SCONSUMPTION 4, 


LESSEY’S MARKING INK. 














HOLESALE—23, Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London. 


TREATS ALSO OF ASTHMA, BRON- 
CHITIS, &e. 











J. THOMPSON'S 
MELLA ROSE AND KALYDOR 


SOAPS, 


For Softening the Skin and Beautifying the 
: Complexion. 
In Hor or Cotp Curmates THIs Soap 18 INVALUABLE. 


Prices, 4d. and 6d. per Tablet. 





FACTORY : 
12, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, ~ 
LONDON, W.C. 
Maker of Balmoral, Mallow, Windsor, Honey 


Glycerine, and all kinds of Fancy Soaps, 
WHOLESALE AND FOR EXPORTATION. 





TO MOTHERS AND NURSES. 


\ RS. JOHNSON’S AMERICAN 
SOOTHING SYRUP.—This effica- 
cious Remedy has been in general use for 

upwards of Forty Years, and has pre- 

served numerous Children when suffering 

from Convulsions arising from painful 

Dentition. As soon as the Syrup is rubbed 

on the Gums, the Child will be relieved, 

the Gums cooled, and the inflammation 

reduced. This invaluable preparation con- 

tains no narcotic, nor any dangerous ingre- 

dient whatever. It is therefore as innocent 

as efficacious, tending to produce the 

Teeth with ease ; and so pleasant that no 

child will refuse to let its gums be rubbed 

é with it. Parents should be very particular 
to ask for JOHNSON’S AMERICAN SOOTHING SYRUP, and to 
notice that the names of BarcLay & Sons, 95, Farringdon Street, 





London, are on the Stamp affixed to each Bottle. Price 2s, 9d. per 
Bottle. 
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BONUS YEAR, 1866, 








L[n the 


SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND 
THE LARGEST MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE 
IN THE WORLD, 
The Whole Profits are divided among 
the Members. 


The Extent and Profitable Result of the Society’s Business, and the prospects of its 
Policyholders are sufficiently indicated by the following facts :— 


MAGNITUDE AND WEALTH. 


Existing Assurances, including Bonus additions . ‘ £13,700,000 


Invested Funds 4,200,000 
Annual Revenue ‘ ‘ ‘ : 530,000 
PUBLIC USEFULNESS. 

Claims paid since 1815 , ' £5,020,000 


Claims paid in 1865 alone. ; 332,447. 


PROFIT REALISED. 


Profit from 1815 to 1845, 31 years £708,968 
Profit from 1846 to 1852, 7 years. | ; ‘ * 591,158 
Profit from 1853 to 1859, 7 years * 724,117 


Total Profit to 1859 . ° £2,024,243 





* These enormous surplus sums of £591,158 and £724,117 yielded on the original Sms assured an average 
Bonus of £2: 5s. per cent. per annum, 
Believed to be the LARGEST BONUS declared by any Life Assurance Institution since the 
Society was founded in 1815. 


PROGRESS SINCE LAST BONUS. 


: New Assurances, New Premiums. 
New Business 1860 . ; ‘ £380,305 £12,530 
New Business 1865 . - + £1,047,000 £35,300 


t This immense New Business DOES NOT INCLUDE ANY “RE-ASSURANCES WITH OTHER OFFICES” (as is usual in Life 
Assurance accounts), not a single Policy having been issued above the Soctety’s limit of risk. 


The current Bonus-accumulating Period 


has been remarkable for the improved return yielded by the Investments, as well as for the unprecedented 
increase which has taken place in the New Business. It is therefore anticipated that the surplus for 
Division at 3lst December next will be an unusually large one. /m that Division 


‘Every Policy issued in 1866 will participate. 


Forms of Proposal and Prospectuses sent free of charge on application. 


HEAD OFFICE, SAMUEL RALEIGH, Manager. 
9 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. J. J. P,. ANDERSON, Secretary. 
DUBLIN. LONDON _ GLASGOW. 
g LOWER SACKVILLE ST. , 4 ROYAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS. 141 BUCHANAN STREET. 
MANCHESTER. LIVERPOOL. 


36 Cross STREET, KING STREET. ORIEL CHAMBERS, WATER STREET. 













































